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Bishop 


ys: 

Vote 

Labour 


Madeleine  Bunting 
Roilfltouv  Affairs  Editor 


THE  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh today  gives 
an  unprecedented 
endorsement  to  the 
Labour  Party  ahead 
of  the  general  election,  saying 
that  it  offers  a chance  to 
transform  the  “unjust  reality 
of  life  in  Britain**  and  accus- 
ing the  Conservatives  off  de- 
ceitful self-interest  and  lack 
of  moral  vision. 

The  Most  Rev  Richard  Holl- 
oway, the  head  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  says  the 
“moral  vision  of  socialism 
has  always  been  higher  than 
that  of  Conservatism,  and  it 
was  Earl  Marx  who  under- 
stood why".  Hie  urges  the 
Christian  left  to  enlist  in  the 
cause  in  a lengthy  editorial 
article  in  the  Church  Times. 

“The  fundamental  moral 
difference  between  the  vi- 
sions of  socialism  and  Conser- 
vatism is  that  the  former  has 
always  sought  ta  transform 
reality,  while  the  latter  has 
usually  been  content  to  jus- 
tify It/*  writes  Bishop  HoiDo- 
way.  He  goes  on  to  castigate 
the  Conservatives  for  “throw- 
ing a cloak  of  virtue  over 
their  self-interest”  while 
claiming  that  they  are  “really 
trying  to  benefit  everyone”. 

The  bishop’s  explicitly  par- 
tisan comments  are  certain  to 
infuriate  Conservatives.  They 
come  a week  after  the  Home 
Office  minister.  Arm  Wldde- 
com.be,  hit  back  at  Church  of 
England  bishops  for  making 
“party  political  pronounce- 
ments". Five  bishops,  in  New 
Year  messages  published  in 
the  Guardian,  had  con- 
demned the  Government  fbr 
felling  to  put  morality  at  the 
heart  of  policy  making. 

But  Bishop  Holloway  has 
gone  well  beyond  his  fellow 
Anglican  bishops  or  their 
Catholic  counterparts,  who 
earned  the  wrath  of  Tories 
last  autumn  for  condemning 
the  free  market  and  praising 
trade  unions.  He  bas  shown 
none  of  the  usual  caution  that 
surrounds  bishops’  forays 
into  political  debate  when 
they  are  scrupulous  to  avoid 
any  direct  endorsement  of 
one  party.  Aware  last  night 
that  his  comments  “might  hit 
the  Can”,  he  was  unrepentant. 

“I  decided  there  was  no 
point  fudging  the  issue  or 
sending  out  coded  signals  and 
that  it  was  more  honest  to 
come  out  in  the  open.  Being  a 


Ell  report 


church  leader  is  occasionally 
consistent  with  pushing  the 
issues  a bit  beyond  pru- 
dence," be  sftid- 

Bishop  Holloway  said  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  Labour 
Party  a year  ago,  although  he 
had  always  been  a Labour 
voter.  He  was  impressed  by 
New  Labour’s  “versatility 
and  increasing  sophistica- 
tion" about  how  to  achieve 
the  party’s  traditional  objec- 
tive of  a more  just  society. 

Describing  the  next  election 
as  one  of  the  most  significant 
this  century,  particularly  in 
Scotland,  he  said  the  country 
faced  a choice  about  whether 
or  not  it  wanted  a “more  gen- 
erous, open,  caring  political 
culture”. 

He  added:  “We  are  in  a posi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  mDlen- ' 
nlum  when  we  need  new  ; 
ideas,  a bit  of  courage  and  ex- 1 
perimentation  and  a better ! 
deal  for  people.  I detect  more  ! 
of  this  in  the  Labour  Party  ! 
than  in  the  Conservatives.”  , 

George  Robertson,  the 
shadow  $cptti£h  - Secretary,  • 
said  the -unexpected  endorse- 
ment reflected  the  “wide- 
spread view  in  Scotland  that  a 
change  is  required  and  only 
labour  can  provide  it”. 

Bishop  Holloway  said  that 
his  reference  to  Kail  Marx 
and  repeated  use  of  the  word 
socialism  were  slightly  mis- 
chievous and  unlikely  to  be  ; 
favourably  received  by  New 
Labour,  but  be  insisted  that  i 
Marx  — although  not  cur- 
rently a fesblonaWe  thicker 
— had  correctly  diagnosed 
the  “intrinsic  abusabHity  of 
power”  and  the  "alienation  of 
the  poor”. 

Hie  said  that  he  was  not 
looking  at  Labour  through 
rose-tinted  spectacles  and  was 
aware  that  if  it  won  power; 
there  might  be  disappoint- ; 
merits.  But  the  greatest  threat 
to  Britain  was  a “burgeoning 
alliance  between  the  religious . 
and  political  right  in  this 
country,  abetted  by  a number 
of  reactionary  newspapers”. 

In  the  article,  the  bishop 
pronounces  that  socialism 
reflects  more  accurately  the 
Christian  message,  referring 
to  the  spirit  of  God  celebrated 
in  the  Magnificat  in  the  New 
Testament  "who  puts  down 
the  mighty  from  their  seat 
and  exalts  the  humble  and  the 

meek”.  Conservatism,  on  the 
other  hand,  reflects  the  “com- 
placency of  power”. 
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‘I  was 
starting  to 
look  back 
over  my 
life  and 
was 

thinking: 
Well,  I’ve 
had  a 
good  life, 
I’ve  done 
most  of 
the  things 
I had 

wanted  to’ 

— Tony  Bullimore 


Saved  from  the  sea.  .TOnyBulttinare  recovers  from  his  ordeal  on  the  deck  of  the  Australian  frigate  Adelaide:  T felt  Mkel  had  been  brought  to  life  again.  * 

Alive  — after  four  days  in  a watery  tomb 


Luke  Naming 
andChrtatophf  Hpn 
In  Sydney 

IT  was,  he.  said,  like 
heaven.  Four  days  after 
his  yacht  capsized  in  the 
icy  vastneas  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  Tony  Bul- 
Hxnnre  savoured  the  joys  of 
rescue  yesterday.  ' 

The  ronnd-the-world 
yachtsman  was  plucked 
from  the  sea  at  lam  by  an 
Australian  frigate  after  an. 
ordeal  worthy  of  Scott  or 
Shackleton. 

Iff  he  had  never  existed. 
Boy’s  Own  would  have  had 
to  invent  him.  He  bad  spent 
four  days  entombed  in  the 
upturned  hull  of  his  yacht 

in  one  of  the  world’s  most 
treacherous  seas.  Cowering 
in  pitch  darkness  in  a 
makeshift  hammock,  he 
survived  through  sheer  de- 
termination and  nibbles  of 
chocolate. 

Mr  Bullimore,  whose 
boat  capsized  lu  mountain- 
ous wfeves  on  Sunday,  900 
miles  from  Antarctica  and 
1,400  miles  off  the  Austra- 
lian coast,  admitted  he  had 
almost  given  up  hope  when 
a diver  banged  on  the  side 
of  his  boat  early  yesterday. 

"I  started  shooting,  Tm 
coming,  I’m  coming.’  It 
took  a few  seconds  to  get 


Five  days  In  the  daifc,  r 
suspended  above  V 

freezing  water.  \ 


i\  Emergency  beacon* 

■:  \ The  Bade  Challenger  earned 
/ A three;  one  inside  tee  hid  and 
\ * \ two  on  deck,  one  of  these  was 


Wearing  a 

survivalmift,  BufcTtcmo  riggad  up  a 
hammock  using  cargo  netting  and  triad 
tokeapwann.Aon»paint<ftjifng  the 
anted  fa*  altered  tee  oodd  on  tee-  ■ ' 
enwgetxy  radto  beacon  wfiMibe  had- 
jnskte  the  tea.  The  dtoraddgred,  sent  da  . 
-uteflH.  ooovtoMKf  tea  rescuers  that  he 
wa»  s®  aSvebwkte  tee  upturned  boat  . 


from  one  end  of  the  boat  to 
the  other.  Then  I took  a few 
deep  breaths  and  I dived 
out  of  the  boat.  When  I saw 
the  ship  standing  there  and 
the  plane  going  overhead 
and  a couple  of-  guys  peer- 


ing over  the  top  of  the  up- 
turned hull,  it  was  heaven, 
absolute  heaven. 

He  added:  “I  really,  really 
never  thought  1 would 
reach  that  fbr.  I was  start- 
ing to  look  back  over  my 


life  and  was  thinking, 
*WeH,  Fve  had  a good  life, 
Fve  done  most  of  the  things 
I had  wanted  to.’  If  I was 
picking  words  to  describe 
it,  it  would  be  a miracle,  an 
absolute  miracle.” 

Mr  Baltimore,  aged  G7, 
was  forced  to  sit  and  wait 
after  his  yacht,  the  Global 
Exlde  Challenger,  lost  11s 
keel  and  capsized.  A huge 
recovery  operation,  ham- 
pered by  atrocious  weather 
conditions,  raced  against 
time  to  rescue  him. 

Two  days  ago  he  ran  out 
of  water.  If  rescuers  had  de- 
layed another  24  hours,  he 
would  have  exhausted  his 
oxygen  supply. 

Recovering  on  board  the 
frigate  HMAS  Adelaide,  Mr 
BulHmore  said  it  took  him 
15  seconds  to  dive  from  In- 
side the  hull  into  the  open 
sea.  “It  was  astonishing.  I 
felt  Wee  a new  man.  I felt 
like  I had  been  brought  to 
life  again-” 

Mr  Bullimore  paid  for  his 
£500,000  boat  with  his  own 
funds.  An  ex-Royal  Marine, 

he  is  a self-made  million- 
aire from  various  business 
activities  and  owns  a Bir- 
mingham nightclub. 

Despite  losing  part  of  his 
little  finger  and  suffering 
mild  hypothermia,  dehy- 
dration and  frostbite,  he 
was  in  high  spirits  y ester- ; 


day  as  he  returned  with  the 
Australian  navy  to  Perth, 
After  asking  for  a cup  of 
tea,  he  told  the  chief  petty 
officer:  “If  you  didn’t  have 
a beard  I’d  kiss  you.” 

Back  home  in  Bristol,  his 
wife  Laid  said:  “Tony  is  a 
survivor  — he’ll  never  give 
in.  He’s  courageous,  he’s 
gennlne.  He’s  like  a bull- 
dog. He’s  a beautiful 
bulldog.” 

Mr  Bullimore,  who  had 
been  competing  in  the 
Vendee  Globe  round-the- 
world  race  when  disaster 
struck,  said  two-thirds  of 
the  hull  filled  with  water 
after  he  capsized. 


“There  was  a hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hull,  in  feet 
really  at  the  top,  where  one 
of  the  windows  had  come 
out,  and  it  caused  a vac- 
uum. The  hole  caused 
water  to  be  sucked  in  and 
out  at  a colossal  rate,  caus- 
ing a kind  of  Niagara  Falls. 

“I  had  to  find  myself  a 
spot  as  high  up  as  possible 
and  put  nets  around  it  so 
that  I could  crawl  In  there 
and  lash  myself  in  to  get 
out  of  the  water.” 

The  Sailor,  who  wore  a 
turn  to  page  2,  column  3 
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Britain  of  blackmail  over 


= Si  = 


Stephen  Batoe  In  Brussels 


P JQi 

epidemic  In  cattle  andofat- 
tetnptlng  to  blackmail  the 
European  Union  in  an  out- 
spoken report  by  across- 
party  committee  ofMEPs. 

\ draft  of  the  committee  s 

afJsaRsnsS 

ised  nest  week,  is  Mcrttirai 

or  ministers  the  jmpar- 
tiality  of  their  officials  that  it 
Is  likely  to  be  dismissed  out  of 
hand  by  the  Government 

It  identifies  Bnfete  as 

main  subject  on  which 
at  the  responsibility  (fbr  tbe 


BSE  epidemic)  lies”  and  al- 
leges that  the  Government's 
attempt  to  three  a lifting  of 
the  beef  export  ban  last  sum- 
mer Sy  refusing  to  awperate 
in  EU  business  was  "an  abuse 
of  its  rights  and  blackmailing 
of  Community  institutions". 

The  report,  drafted  by  a 
Spanish  Socialist  MEP  and 
committee  member,  Manuel 
Medina  Ortega,  is  likdy  to  be 
modified  before  publication 
this  month. 

The  18-member  committee 
has  been  taking  evidence 
shout  fee  BSE  crisis  for  the 
last  four  months  and  has 
pwirio  little  secret  that  its 

report  will  be  critical  of  Brit- 
ain for  its  handling  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  Commission  for 


attempting  to  cover  it  up.  . 

Douglas  Hogg,  fee  Agricul- 
ture Minister,  antagonised 
the  MBPS  by  refusing  to  give 
evidence,  sending  along 
senior  civil  servants  Instead. 

The  BSE  crisis  was  sparked 
last  March  when  the  Govern- 
ment admitted  its  latest  scien- 
tific advice  was  that  there 
could  be  a link  between  the 
disease  in  cattle  and  a new 
strain  ofCJD  in  humans. 

The.  EU  Imposed  a- weald-' 
wide  ban  on  the  export  of 
British  beef,  but  the  report  al- 
leges' officials  in  Britain:  and 
Brussels  had  -been  ptaytag 
down  the  risks  since  fee  late 
1380s. 

: The  report  accuses  minis- 
tiers  of  failing  to  supervise 


measures  taken  to  canted  the 

disease  adequately  and  of  try- 
ing to  play  down  the  potential 
dangers  cf  the  disease.  It 
claims  the  Government  acted 
under- the  sway  of  the  British 
meat  industry: 

The  report  says:  “The  prob- 
lem does  not  reside  in  the  i 
lack  of  appropriate  legislative 
measures,  but  in  the  attitude  * 
of  the  Government  which  has 
not  guaranteed  their  correct 
application  or  carried  out  fee  : 


“In  addition,  probably  giv- 
ing way  to  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  meat  industry,  It 
adds:  “The  British  Govern- 
ment has  influenced  the  vet- 
erinary- services  of  tbe  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of 


trying  to  keep  the  matter 
within  fee  national  sphere 
and  thus  prevent  Commission 
inspections  and  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease.” 

But  the  report  also  alleges 
that  the  impartiality  of  Brit- 
ish experts  can  not  be  trusted. 

The  draft,  a copy  of  which 
has  been  seen  by  the  Guard- 
ian, claims  British  experts  on 
tbe  European  Union's  techni- 
cal. committee  investigating 
the  disease  were  under  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  controL 

The  Government  was  pri- 
vately scornful  of  the  draft 
report  but  Mr  Hogg  was 
restrained  in  public:  “I  am 
not  prepared  to  comment  on 
the  report  until  fee  UK  has 


formally  received  it.” 

The  Government  hopes  the 
full  committee  will  water 
down  the  repeal  when  it 
meets ito  discuss  it  next  week. 

Whitehall  sources  said  the 
report  was  littered  with  fac- 
tual inaccuracies  and  bore 
out  the  decision  of  Mr  Hogg 
not  to  participate. 

Euro-sceptics  were  scathing 
about  it  John  Redwood,  a for- 
mer Cabinet  minister  said: 
"From  what  I hear  of  the 
report,  it  is  not  a serious 
piece  of  work  tackling  fee 
issue  of  food  safety  and  good 
government.  Zt  represents 
more  political  posturing  by 
the  European  institutlons- 
which  Is  not  helping  the  beef 
industry  or  its  customers.” 
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Government  promises  new  ‘benchmark’  for  appointments  to  non-elective  tribunals  and  counc 

Stately  progress  Mote  WOUldl  f 1 Of  Cl U 3110 OS 

with  a soft  touch 


David  Ward 

DUSK  is  Galling  and  the 
shutters  are  closed. 
When  the  lights  go  on. 
the  room  appears  to  blink  as  it 
is  woken  from  a winter  slum- 
ber after  welcoming  90,000  vis- 
itors during  the  stately  home 
season. 

Jim  McSwiggan  climbs  a 
ladder  in  front  of  a large  oil 
painting,  an  ultra-soft  pony- 
tail brush  in  his  left  hand,  a 
long-snouted  vacuum  cleaner 
In  his  right  He  perfects  his 
balance  and  begins  to  tickle 
the  gilt  frame  of  The  Cheshire 
Hunt  by  Henry  Calvert.  As  the 
dust  is  loosened,  it  Is  at  once 
sucked  into  the  snout 
“It’s  a tedious  job  and  there 
are  no  short  cuts,"  says  Mr 
McSwiggan.  “It's  like  clean- 
ing a town  square  with  a 
toothbrush.” 

The  Cheshire  Hunt  hangs  in 
the  entrance  hall  ofTatton 
Park,  once  owned  by  the  Eger- 
ton  family  (WHbraham  Eger- 
ton  is  on  his  horse  in  the 
painting)  but  passed  to  the 
National  Trust  in  1958  and  is 
now  managed  by  Cheshire 
County  Council. 

Spring  cleaning' starts  in 
January,  a three-month  opera- 
tion done  according  to  the 
book— the  National  Trust 
handbook  of  housekeeping 
which  decrees  that  the  kitch- 
en's 60  brass  pots,  pans  and 
kettles  and  500  brass  jelly 
moulds  must  be  buffed  with 
Autosol,  a cream  made  inSo- 
iingen.  Germany,  and  that  fur- 
niture must  be  polished  with 
Harrell’s  wax. 

1 'Everything  from  floor  to 
gftflTng  is  dusted,  cleaned  or 


polished,"  says  Mx  McSwig- 
gan, surveying  the  half- 
dressed  entrance  haLl  which  is 
now  licensed  for  weddings. 
There  were  78  at  Tattoo  last 
year,  nice  little  earners.  Not  as 
nice  as  Pride  and  prejudice 
which  did  wonders  for  the  tak- 
ings at  Lyme  Hall  20  miles  to 
the  east  But  Tatton.  used  for 
Brldeshead  Revisited  In  the 
1980s,  does  a at  grumble. 

Conferences,  corporate 
entertainment  and  a summer  ! 
concert  famed  as  much  for  its 
fireworks  as  its  music,  help 
balance  the  books  and  veni- 
son from  Tattoo’s  deer  herd  is 
a popular  post-BSE  purchase 
in  the  Housekeeper's  Store. 

The  temperature  outside  in 
the  park  hovers  around  freez-  , 
mg  and  it  is  not  much  warmer 
inside.  “The  cold  is  good  for 
the  artefacts,  but  not  so  good 
for  us,"  Mr  McSwiggan  says  as 
he  leads  the  way  into  the 
drawingroom. 

He  points  out  a pair  of  Cana- 
lettos. "That  one  went  to  an 
exhibition  in  New  York.  On 
the  far  wall  there  should  be  a 
portrait  of  Samuel  Egerton  of 
about  1730.  He  went  on  the 
grand  tour  and  brought  a lot  of 
stuff  back.  But  he’s  away  on 
loan  now  so  we’ve  put  up  Mo- 
ses and  the  Burning  Bush.” 

Then  it’s  the  library. 

“Books  are  our  biggest  prob- 
lem." he  sighs.  “There  are 
8,000  of  them  and  we’d  like  to 
look  at  them  all  every  winter. 
But  it’s  so  time  consuming 
that  we  do  half  one  year  and 
the  other  half  the  next” 

Each  book  is  dusted  with  a 
shaving  brush. 

In  the  dining  room,  a six- 
foot  chandelier  of  English  cut 
glass  hanging  above  a Gfllow 
table  presents  a cleaning  chal- 
lenge. It  is  tackled  with  a soft 
brush  and  a leather.  “If 
you  concentrate  and  get  posi- 
tive, you  can  do  it  in  a week.” 

As  he  leaves,  Mr  McSwig- 
gan pauses  to  remember  the 
words  of  a wide-eyed  little  girl 
who  walked  into  the  music 
room  and  asked  her  dad: 

“Does  God  live  here?” 


Richard  Nortxm-Taylor 


Review 


Lurking  mikes 
miss  revolution 


Anne  Karpf 


The  University 

BBC  Radio  4 

CAN  RADIO  do  for  the 
university  what  televi- 
sion, In  The  House,  did 
for  Covent  Garden?  What  this 
seven-part  series  about  War- 
wick University  needs  to  keep 
the  nation  similarly  gripped 
Is  a financial  crisis  and  a few 
temperamental  prima  donnas 
(most  universities  are  wen 
supplied  with  both),  as  wen  as 
a chief  baddy. 

But  the  first  programme 
rarely  strayed  beyond  the 
quirky  event  or  dramatic  inci- 
dent, like  the  vice-chancellor’s 
lecture  recounting  an  experi- 
ment in  which  a camel  was 
shaved  to  see  how  hairless- 
ness affected  its  mobility,  or  a 
woman  sobbing  after  a punch- 
up  at  a student  union  dance. 

Indeed,  the  fade-outs  came 
so  fast  and  the  editing  seemed 
so  arbitrary  that  by  the  time 
the  winner  of  the  student 
union  presidential  election 
was  declared,  you’d  heard  so 
little  from  the  candidates  that 
you  hadn’t  the  foggiest  which 
was  which,  nor  did  you  care. 

In  its  first  three  pro- 
grammes The  University  foils 
to  reveal  (except  fleet ingly) 
the  revolution  in  Britain's  in- 
stitutions of  learning:  the 
massive  increase  in  students 
without  a proportional  in- 
crease in  funding,  resulting  In 
desperate  stress  for  staff. 
Though  radio  is  a more  un- 


obtrusive medium  than  televi- 
sion, the  world  has  so  wised  up 
to  the  lurking  camera  or  mike 
that  The  House  notwithstand- 
ing, the  days  off  verite  docu- 
mentaries disclosing  the  pri- 
vate or  intimate  are  pretty 

much  over  today’s  institu- 
tions are  smart  in  the  art  of 
self-presentation,  and  the 
most  a series  like  this  can 
hope  to  do  is  shows  body 
preening  itself  for  public 
view.  Producer  Brian  King  did 
that  to  brilliant  effect  in  his 
series  The  Hospital,  but  his 
Hie  Airport  could  easily  have  , 
served  as  a promotional  tape.  I 
Here  again  Ring  over-records  j 
the  press  officer.  j 

In  programme  two  King  fol-  ! 
lows  a group  of  Warwick 
theatre  studies  students  to 
Beijing  for  an  Anglo-Chinese 
project,  while  programme 
three  covers  the  behind-the- 
scenes  organisation  of  a de- 
bate between  John  Redwood  . 
and  Sir  Leon  Brittan,  helicop- 
tered in  hum  Brussels. 

What  do  these  programmes 
tell  us  about  British  universi- 
ties in  the  1990s?  Handled  dif- 
ferently, perhaps  they  might 
have  shown  how  crucial  tee 
big,  prestigious  interna- 
tional project  has  become  to 
higher  education  today.  But 
here,  apart  from  showing  how 
ambitious  events  can  be  al- 
most scuppered  by  tiny  de- 
tails .they  just  seem  like  mildly 
amusing  slivers  of  human  in- 
terest so  that  the  series  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  university's 
own  self-marketing. 


THE  Government 
yesterday  promised 
significant  in- 
creases in  the  num- 
ber of  women  ap- 
pointed to  quangos,  tribunals, 
and  advisory  councils  by 
2000,  with  some  Whitehall  de- 
partments committing  them- 
selves to  include  at  least  one 
woman  on  shortlists  for  all 
public  appointments. 

The  most  ambitious  is  the 
Home  Office,  which  says  its 
aim  is  for  women  to  OH  45  per 
| cent  of  all  public  body  ap- 


pointments for  which  It  Is  res- 
ponsible by  September  2000.  It 
also  says  it  win  include  at 
least  one  woman  and  one  per- 
son foam  an  ethnic  minority 
on  all  shortlists. 

The  Ministry  of  Defence  is 
less  ambitious,  saying  it  will 
increase  the  proportion  of  ap- 
pointments on  public . bodies 
held  by  women  to  10-15  per 
cent  by  September  2000. 

The  move  was  annotmi^ 
yesterday  by  Roger  Freeman, 
the  Public  Service  Minister, 
who  urged  departments  to 
meet  the  existing  target  of  a 
third  of  all  public  appoint- 
ments taken  up  by  women.  He 


, described  tee  target  as  a “con- 
venient benchmark”,  not  pos- 
itive discrimination. 

The  Department  for  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  says  It 
plans  to  appoint  women  to  be- 
tween 45  and  50  per  cent  of  all 

quango  and  tribunal  posts  by 
2000;  the . Department  of 
Health  aims  to  Increase  the 
proportion  of  women  on 
health  authorities  and  trusts 
to  43  per  cent  by  next  year. 

The  Foreign  Office  aims  to 
increase  female  representa- 
tion on  public  bodies  to  30  per 
cent  by  3000;  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Security  says 
it  will  try  to  increase  the 


number  of  women  appoint- 
ments to  40  per  cent  and  the 
number  from  ethnic  minor- 
ities to  5.5  per  cent 

Daphne  Gllck,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council 
of  Women,  said  last  night  she 
was  delighted  tee  Govern- 
ment was  thinking  of  increas- 
ing women's  representation 
but  added:  “Bearing  In  mind 
women  contribute  50  per  cent 
Of  the  population  and  50  per 

cent  of  the  workforce,  we 
would  like  them  to  contribute 
50  per  cent  of  members  of 
quangos  and  tribunals.” 

Elizabeth  Hodder,  deputy 
chairwoman  of  the  Equal  Op- 


, portunities  CommlsstohJ wjj 
her  organisation  bad  called  for 
♦ho  publication  of  “measurable 
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targets  and  timetables  by  an 

Government  department  and 

public  bodies,  including  the  ju- 
diciary", for  fairer  representa- 
tion off  women.  , _ 

■ The  Lord  Chancellor’s  De- 
partment said  yesterday  tt 
bed  recently  increased  the 
stare  of  women  to  30  percent 
in  “non-judicial 

appointments”. 

The  Cabinet  Office  said  yes- 
terday tee  Government  was 
also  committed  to  bring  the 
number  of  people  from  ethrnc 
minorities  "into  line  with 


“SMS-?™ 

says  it  wants  to  Increase  the 
number  of  people  from  ethnic 
minorities  on  NHS  Trusts  to  6 
oer  cent  bv  next  year,  and 
Department  of  Social  Security 
has  set  a similar  h***8*-.  ' 

However,  the  commitment 
to  ethnic  minorities  remains 
generally  vague-  „ 

The  Cabinet  Office  itself 
said  that  while  it  aimed  to  Uk 
clude  at  least  one  iranap-ott 
each  shortlist,  it  would  "SMk 
every  opportunity  totodiate 
members  of  ethnic  minorities, 


Youth 
dies  in 
pond  as 


renews 


its  grip 


Erlcnd  (Houston 


A SCHOOLBOY  drowned 
yesterday  after 
apparently  trying  to 
collect  golf  balls  from  tee  sur- 
face of  a frozen  pond. 

The  body  of  15-year-old 
Peter  Sinclair  was  retrieved 
by  police  divers  six  hours 
after  he  disappeared  from  tee 
gaze  off  horrified  golfers  at  the 
Auchenharvie  course  at  Ste- 
venston.  North  Ayrshire. 

Peter  and  a 13-year-old 
friend  had  been  warned  to 
stay  clear  of  tee  Ice  which 
only  partly  covered  a stretch 
off  water  up  to  15ft  deep. 

A rescue  attempt  by  a fire- 
man was  thwarted  by  the  in- 
tense cold.  Station  officer 
Charles  Bell,  who  arrived  on 
the  scene  within  a minute  off 
the  boy’s  disappearance,  had 
to  be  treated  for  hypothermia 
after  wading  neck-high 
through  the  freezing  water  in 
a vain  search  for  Peter,  who 
lived  in  Steveoston. 

Police  said  the  teenager  fell 
into  the  pond  at  around 
9.45am  after  he  had  tapped 
the  ice  with  a golf  flag  pole  30 
yards  from  the  edge.  He  tried 
to  reach  a small  island  but 


High  winds  add  to  snow  hazards  far  motorists  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  Kent,  as  they  struggle  along  the  only  road  link  to  the  mainland 


sank  out  of  sight  10  yards 
from  safety. 

Assistant  golf  professional 
Derek  Moore  said  tee  pen- 
sioners at  the  course  had  ear- 
lier told  tee  two  boys  to  stay 
dear  of  the  pond,  known  lo- 
cally as  White  Wife. 

While  the  search  was  going 
on,  workers  from  North  Ayr- 
shire council,  owner  of  the 
course,  used  a mechanical ! 


digger  to  break  tee  ice  on 
otherponds- 

Peter  was  the  fifth  person  to 
die  recently  as  a result  acci- 
dents on  ice.  The  other  four 
victims  drowned  while  trying 
to  rescue  pets. 

Fresh  snow  showers  hit 
wraithern  England  end  are  ex- 
pected to  move  Into  the  West 
the  Midlands,  Wales,  the 
North  and  Scotland  by  the 


weekend.  Yesterday’s  falls 
caused  -chaos  on  roads  and 
brought  with  a spate  of  acci- 
dents in  its  wake  as  tempera- 
tures plunged  below  freezing 
in  many  areas.  A man  died  in 
a series  of  55  crashes  an  icy 
roads  in  Surrey.  There  was 
also  a spate  of  accidents  in 
Essex. 

In  Kent  the  AA  took  up  to 
2,000  calls  an  hour  from  | 


stranded  motorists  as  heavy 
snow  covered-tee  county. 

A spokesman  for  the  Kent 
Ambulance  Service  said  they 
were  dealing  with  around  500 
'calls  an  hour,  mainly  from 
people  who  had  slipped  on  icy 
pavements  or  those  involved 
in  car  accidents. 

A London  Weather  Centre 
spokesman  said:  “The 
weather  will  remain  cold. 


Where  there  is  no  snow,  it 
will  be  freezing  and  murky." 

The  coldest  place  was  Luton 
at  -1C  (30F).  with  Luton  Air- 

Eort  closed  for  more  than  two 
ours  at  lunchtime  due  to 
snow  on  the  runway. 

Motoring  organisations  and 
police  renewed  their  warn- 
ings to  drivers  to  take  care  as 
they  were  called  to  a spate  of 
minor  accidents. 


Alive — after  surviving  four  days  of  hell  in  a watery  tomb 


continued  from  page  1 
specially  designed  lami- 
nated dry  suit,  kept  warm 
by  staying  curled  up  and 
spending  as  much  time  as 
possible  in  his  ‘Tittle  hid- 
ing hole”. 

At  times  he  was  forced  to 
dive  into  the  icy  sea  to 
strap  the  Uferaft  to  his 
stricken  vessel,  fearful  that 
if  it  floated  free  rescuers 
would  assume  he  was  dead 
and  abandon  the  search. 

He  first  hit  trouble  when 
winds  reached  50-55  knots 
In  the  Southern  Ocean. 
After  weathering  the  stonn 
he  experienced  four  days  of 
blue  skies  and  calm  seas. 

“I  dried  out  the  boat,  I 
dried  out  some  clothes  and 
cooked  a nice  stinking  hot 
curry.  I had  cheese  and  bis- 
cuits and  everything  was 
nice.  But  as  the  wind 
started  to  pick  up  again 
trouble  struck  and  the  keel 
shattered,  sending  the  boat 
spinning  180  degrees.” 


Tony  Bofomore  (right)  comes  to  the  surface  as  rescuers  try  to  break  through  Ms  yacht's  hall 
The  rescue  by  the  Austra- 1 world  routes,  farther  south  [ Australian  Maritime  Safety 


Authority  said  the  sailors 
were  taking  a Mg  risk  by 


lian  Navy  and  Air  Force  than  50  degrees.  Authority  said  the  sailors 

raised  questions  over  the  The  -French  sailor  were  taking  a Mg  risk  by 
cost  estimated  at  hundreds  Thierry  Dubois,  whose  heading  so  far  south.  The 
of  thousands  of  pounds,  yacht  also  capsized  on  Sun-  authority's  search  and 
and  raised  doubts  about  the  day,  was  winched  to  safety  rescue  operations  manager, 
viability  of  round-the-  on  Wednesday  night.  The  Rick  Burleigh,  called  it  a 


‘When  I saw  the 
ship  there  and 
the  plane  going 
overhead  and  a 
couple  of  guys 
peering  over  the 
top  of  the  hull,  it 
was  heaven, 
absolute 
heaven’ 


dangerous  short  cut. 
I “Down  in  those  waters, 
there  Is  more  wind  so  they 
go  faster  and  they  also  have 
to  travel  a shorter  distance. 
But  the  conditions  are 
mnch  more  dangerous  and 


they  are  much  further  Grom 
help  If  they  do  get  into 
trouble.” 

Australia’s  defence  min- 
ister last  night  dismissed 
any  criticism  of  the  cost. 
Ian  McLachlan  said  the  ex- 
perience gained  was  some- 
thing money  could  not  buy. 
“We’re  not  going  to  dupli- 
cate those  hours.  They 
would  probably  have  been 
rnn  np  anyway,  probably 
practising  somewhere  else. 

“We  have  an  interna- 
tional legal  obligation.  We 
have  a moral  obligation  ob- 
vionsly  to  go  and  rescue 
people,  whether  in  bush- 
flres.  cyclones  or  at  sea." 

Australia  has,  however, 
railed  for  restrictions  on 
the  routes  of  global  yacht 
I races  in  the  run-up  to  the 
Sydney  2000  Olympic 
Games.  It  wants  yachts  to 
to  more  established 
northerly  routes  such  as 
the  Roaring  Forties,  be- 
tween 40-50  degrees  south. 


New  Year.  New  Technology.  Old  price. 


have  kicked  off  the  new  year  with  an 
outstanding  offer.  The  Dell  Dimension"  XPS  MI66s 
VjfflSTC/  and  its  Intel  166MHz  Rsnfium®  Processor  with 
pentlumf  MMX™  technology  is  now  available  for  only  £1.299 
(£1.555.70  inc  delivery  & VAT).  And  for  limited 
period  only,  well  give  you  an  extra  16Mb  SDRAM  for  free.  So  you  get 
the  most  advanced  hardware  with  no  advance  in  price.  And  because 
it  comes  with  new  MMX  technology  it  can  run  between  1096'  and 
20%  faster  under  todays  normal  business  applications.  Call  the 
world's  largest  direct  PC  manufacturer^  today  on  01344  724617 
and  get  this  years  technology  at  last  years  prices. 

•Free  offer  available  only  W Dali  Dimension  XPS  MI  66*  Bonw  Bundle  at  time  of  purchase.  “ScuwoilOC 
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OBJ.  OBENSZDN  XPS  Mififis  BONUS  BUMX£ 

• INTEL"  166NHz  PENTIUM*  PROCESSOR 
WITH  MMX  TECHNOLOGY 

• JfiMb  SDRAM  * DORA  16Nh  SDRAM  BIS 

• 51 2 Kb  PIPELINE  BURST  CACHE 

• 26b  HDE  HARD  DRIVE 

• STB  POWERGRAPH  M 3D  PCI  GRAPHICS  CARD: 

2Mb  VIDEO  MEMORY 

• lrCOLOURSVEA MONITOR  {1175*VIEWABI£  AREA) 

• EIGHT  SPEED  CD-ROM  DRIVE 

• HIP-SIZE)  TOWER  CHASSIS 

• INTEGRATE}  16-BIT  50UND  AND  ACS90  SPEAKERS 

• MICROSOFT*  WINDOWS  95  & NS  OFFICE  PROFESSIONAL  95 


£1,299  (£1,555.70 


incl.  delivery  8.  VAT) 


WORTH  £120 

LIMITED  PERIOD  ONLY 
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01344  734017 

Behveen  8om  a™1  8P«»  weeWays,  lOcim  to  4pm  Sat. 
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Major  takes 
big  gamble 
on  early 
byelection 


‘Weimplore 
you  to  end  this 
shameful 
pattern  of 
organised 
persecution.  It 
is  a disgrace  to 
the  German 
nation . . . In 
the  1 930s,  it 
was  the  Jews. 
Today  it  is  the 
Scientologists’ 


Excerpt  from  letter 
to  Kohl  (above) 


FDm  .director  Oliver-Stone  added  bis. name  to  the  open  letter  of  protest  by  Hollywood 
stars  and  authors  In  the  International  Herald  Tribune  photograph:  gsorgehesrmqshaw 


Actresses  Nicole  Kidman  (left)  and  Demi  Moore  are  among 
followers  of  Scientology,  which  preaches  self-improvement 


‘Nazi-style’  bigotry 


Kohl  lambasted  over 
Scientologists’  treatment 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 


A GALAXY  of  Holly- 
wood stars,  produc- 
ers, directors  and 
screenwriters  yes- 
terday published  an 
open  letter  of  protest  to  Chan-: 
cellar  Helmet  Kohl  of  Ger- 
many, claiming  that  the  “or- 
ganised oppression**  of 
Scteotologtsts  echoes  fee  Nazi 
extermination  of  the  Jews. 

The  letter  was  later  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Kohl  as 
“rubbish".  ■ 


- Among  the  screen  idols  to 
sign  the  missive  are  Dustin 
TTnffVnan  and  Goldie  Hawn, 
co-star  of  The  First  Wives' 
Cftik 

The  film-makers  include  Ol- 
iver Stone,  director  of  JFK 
anil  Nixon,  and  finiydantiii 

Costa-Gavras  who  directed 
Missing  and  The  Music  Box. 
Among  the  writers  are  Gore 
Vidal  and  Mario  Puzo,  author 
erf  The  Godfather.  ;*-S4‘ 

The  screenwriter  Barry 
fflrich  added  hl3  name  asdid 
Hollywood  studio  doyenne 
Sherry  tj>  wring.  Tina  Sinatra 
_ daughter  of  the  singer  — 


was  there,  as  was  producer 
Aaron  Spalling  of  Dallas  and 
CNN  chat  show  host  Larry 

King. 

. This  illustrious  list  claimed 
to  he  acting  In  solidarity  with 
Scientologists  from  their  own 
ctedas,  such  as  the  actors 
Demi  Moore,  Nicole  Kidman 
and  her  husband  Tom  Cruise, 
and.  John  Travolta  and  the 
jazz  mriaioign  chick  Corea 
(who  records  for  the  German 
record  label,  ECM). 

“We  implore  you  to  taring 
an  end  to  this  nhameftii  pat- 
tern of  organised  persecution. 
It  is  a disgrace  to  die  German 
nation.”  the  letter  said: 

• They  claim  that  children 
have  been  excluded  from 
schools  because  their  parents 
are  Scientologists  and  protest 
that  the  German  minister  of 
labour  proposed  the  adoption 


of  a ban  on  scientologists 
from  positions  of  public 
service. 

The  signatories  have  no 
evident  political  ideology,  nor 
even  much  history  of  public 
activism.  Most  of  them,  such 
as  Dustin  Hoffinan  and  Goldie 
Hawn,  have  simply  worked 
with  Tom  Cruise  or  with 
John  Travolta. 

In  melodramatic  language,  i 
the  stars  said:  “Like  the  book- ; 
burning  of  the  1930s.  your  , 
party  has  organised  boycotts 
and  seeks  to  ban  perfor- 
mances of  Tom  Cruise,  John 
Travolta,  Chick  Corea  and 
any  other  artist  who  believes 
in  Scientology."  The  letter, 
appeared  in  thefbrmof  an  ad- 
vertisement in  yesterday's  in- 
ternational Herald  . Tribune 
newspaper.  It  cost  £38,160. * 

. It  went  on:  "to  the  193%,  it 


was  die  Jews.  Today  it  is  the 
Scientologists.” 

Aimed  at  European  read- 
ers. the  open  letter  has  made 
no  stir  in  the  United  States, 
where  Hollywood-watchers 
claimed  never  to  have  heard  ! 
of  the  toss. 

Almost  unable  to  believe  its  , 
luck,  the  Church  of  Sciento- 
logy put  out  a gleeful  state- 
ment from  its  office  in  East 
Grins!  ead,  Sussex,  banking  in  j 
die  fact  that  “so  many  promi- 1 
nent  figures  in  the  entertain- ; 
ment  Industry  have  spoken 
out  against  religious  apart- 
heid in  Germany". 

Mr  Kohl' said  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  replying  To  th£  let- 
ter. adding:  “They  don't  know 
anything  about  Germany". 

Rudolf  Scharping.  the  par- 
liamentary leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition Social  Democrats, 


backed  his  political  rival. 
‘This  letter  is  unacceptable, 
if  only  because  of  die  scandal- 
ous comparison  between 
today's  Germany  and  Hitler's 
fascism.” 

Scientology  is  seen  in  Ger- 
many as  an  alarming  cult,  but 
in  the  US  it  operates  openly 
and  without  much  contro- 
versy, except  for  its  reputa- 
tion for  ferocious  legal  de- 
fence of  its  rights  when 
criticised.  - 

Founded  by  the  science-fic- 
tion writer,  the  late  L.  Ron 
Hubbard,  it  preaches  a code  of 
self-improvement  through  a 
rigorous  intellectual  disci- , 
pitni»  called  Dianetics,  which 
adherents  are  expected  to 
study.  It  is  well-financed, 
with  a large  mansion  for  its 
activities  in  central 
Washington. 


Rebecca  SmHhere 
Political  Correspond  mrt 

JOHN  MAJOR  has  opt- 
ed fera  high-risk  strat- 
egy to  put  his  govern- 
ment's popularity  to 
the  test  by  agreeing  to  hold 
the  long-awaited  Wirral 
South  byelection  just  weeks 
before  voters  go  to  the  polls  in 
the  general  election. 

The  unexpected  move  was 
announced  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  chairman.  Brian 
Mawhlnney,  at  a Westminster 
news  conference  yesterday, 
ending  speculation  that  the 
Tory  hierarchy  would  delay 
the  poll  because  of  fears  of 
defeat. 

The  byelection  is  expected 
to  take  place  next  month  or 
March  6 — and  leaves  Mr 
Major  bracing  himself  for  a 
make-or-break  result  in  a 
tattle  that  will  be  fiercely 
contested  by  all  the  main  par- 
ties as  a “warm-up"  for  the 
general  election. 

Mr  Major’s  gamble  fuelled 
fresh  speculation  at  Westmin- 
ster about  toe  timing  of  the 
general  election.  It  appeared 
to  rule  out  an  early  general 
election  date  of  March  20.  and 
senior  Tory  sources  were 
stressing  that  Mr  Major  was 
still  committed  to  his  fa- 
voured date  of  May  1. 

The  Tories  are  defending  a 
majority  of  8,183  in  Wirral 
South  — held  by  Barry  Porter 
until  his  death  in  November 
— and  are  aware  that  they 
have  not  won  a byelection  In 
almost  eight  years. 

But  senior  Tory  sources 
stressed  yesterday  that  initial 
surveys  in  the  constituency 
were  showing  encouraging 
results,  claiming  that  Tony 
Blair,  the  Labour  leader,  was 
deeply  unpopular  in  the  area. 

Despite  the  setback  after 
losing  its  earlier  candidate 
over  a domestic  violence 
scandal.  Labour  has  been 
campaigning  in  the  seat  since 
the  end  of  last  year,  and  needs  i 
only  an  8.5  per  cent  swing  to  ; 
wrest  it  from  the  Tories.  If  the 
Conservatives  managed  to 
hold  the  seat  it  would  give  a 
big  lift  to  the  party  weeks  be- 
fore the  general  election. 

But  a Labour  win  would  hu- 1 
initiate  the  Tories  and  give 
Mr  Blair  a huge  boost  as  he 
launched  his  drive  for , 
government. 

Dr  Mawhinney  surprised 
even  his  own  officials  with 


his  unscripted  comments  at 
the  Central  Office  briefing  in 
Westminster  yesterday. 

to  response  to  a question  at 
the  end  of  a news  conference 
designed  to  highlight  the 
“dangers”  of  Labour,  he  said: 
“We  will  move  the  writ  for 
the  Wirral  South  byelection 
within  the  normal  parliamen- 
tary conventions.”  He  was 
confident  that  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate,  Leslie  Byrom, 
would  win.  Under  parliamen- 
tary rules,  the  writ  must  be 
moved  within  three  months  of 
the  MF*s  death  — in  this  case, 
February  3. 

Mr  Byrom  is  a local  Sefron 
borough  councillor  who 
fought  the  Knowsley  South 
byelection  in  1990  and  con- 
tested the  same  seat  at  the 
last  general  election. 

Labour’s  candidate  Is  busi- 
nessman Ben  Chapman,  an 
ex-diplomat  who  lives  locally 
in  Heswall  and  Is  a former 
regional  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  indus- 
try in  the  North  West. 

Last  night  both  Labour  and 
the  Liberal  Democrats  wel- 
comed the  news,  with  Labour 
rfniminp  credit  for  having 
“forced”  the  Tories  to  act 
after  a long-running  cam- 
paign to  force  a date. 

Mr  Blair  said:  “1  am  de- 
lighted that  we  are  going  to 
have  the  byelection.  We  have 
been  pressing  for  this.  The 
Conservatives  have  been 
forced  into  it  The  people  of 
Wirral  can  give  a lead  to  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  they 
will  be  choosing  between  a 
Conservative  Party  that 
really  has  nothing  now  to  say 
about  the  future  of  this 
country,  and  a Labour  Party 
that’s  got  the  policies  and  the 
energy  and  the  Ideas  to  sort 
out  the  issues  that  this 
country  really  needs  sorting 
out" 

Liberal  Democrat  MP  Don 
Foster  said:  “We're  glad  that 
the  people  of  Wirral  South  will 
have  the  chance  to  choose  a 
new  MP.  But  why  don’t  the 
Tories  go  the  whole  hog  and 
give  the  British  people  the 
chance  to  deliver  their  verdict 
on  this  felled  government?  It’s 
time  for  the  Tories  to  let  the 
people  decide.” 

Meanwhile,  the  relentless 
pre-election  battle  between 
the  parties  continued  yester- 
day as  the  Liberal  Democrats 
launched  their  campaign  at- 
tacking the  Tories’  record  an 
health. 


Computer  link 
cuts  price  of 
long-distance 
phone  calls 
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Internet  phone 


Signal  passes  through 
an  Internet  provider  who 
charges  the  cal  at  local 
rats  to  pul  it  on/'-  ■ 
the  Internet 


ANYONE  with  an  ear  for 
Dalek-speak  can  now 
make  International 
caBs  over  the  Internet,  from  a 
computer  to  an  ordinary  tele- 
phone, at  rates  that  would 
make  even  Bob  Hoskins 
blush 

Compared  with  British 
Telecom,  the  cost  per  minute 
of  calls  from  Britain  to  the  US 
come  down  from  nearly  30p  to 
less  than  I0p,  to  Australia 

from  more  than  50p  to  around 
I2p,  and  to  Japan  from  more 
than  75p  to  Just  17p.  These 
rates  even  undercut  the  new 
breed  of  telecommunications 
operators  such  as  First  Tele- 
com, which  charges  (exclud- 
ing Vat)  10  pence  per  minute 
for  cells  to  the  US.  25  pence 
for  calls  to  Australia  and  29 
pence  for  tolls  to  Japan. 

An  American  telecommuni- 
cations company,  which  also 
provides  Internet  connections 
to  computer  users,  is  behind 
the  initiative.  IDT,  based  in 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey, 
made  its . name  in.  the  early 
1990s  with  a service  known  as 
callback,  which  allowed  tele- 
phone users  around  the  world 
to  take  advantage  of  Cheap  US 
rates  to  make  International 
calls.  Subscribers  can  fiXTs 
headquarters  in  New  Jersey 
and  put  the  phone  downbO; 
fore  the  call  is  answered.  IDT 
then  rings  back  and  connects 
the  subscriber.  • 

The  company’s  40-year-oia 
founder  president,  Howard 
Jonas,  is  now  worth  WOO  mjl- 
lion  and  has  more  than  «» 
staff.  Mr  Jonas’s  latest  devei- 
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opment,  known  as.  Net- 
2Phone,  ties  together  the  com- 
pany's telephone  and  Internet 
interests.  Subscribers  use  the 
Internet  to  reach  IDTs  main 
telephone  exchange  to  Hack- 

wiggrTr,  the 'technology  town 
of  fee  11$  East  Coast,  from 
where  their  calls  are  trans- 
ferred to  fee  regular  trie- 
phone  network  for  re-direc- 
tion within  or  outside  the  US. 

While  Internet  telephony  is 
not  a new  concept,  tn  the  past 
subscribers  could  call  Only 
other  computer  owners  or 
rely  on  other  telecommunica- 
tions operators  to  invest  in 
systems  that  allowed  cam- 
puter-to-phone  and  even 
phone- to-phone  conversations 
over  fee  Internet  The  advan- 
tage is  that  the  cost  of  fee  In- 
ternet connection  is  that  of 
only  a local  call 

IDT.  which  has  been  testing 
its  system  since  fee  middle  of 
last  year,  now  brings  the  tech- 
nology to  any  home  computer 
linked  to  the  Internet  and  fit- 
ted with  a standard  micro- 
phone, speakers  and  sound 
card,  an  electronic  circuit 
that  converts  sound  into  digi- 
tal code  and  vice  versa. 

Listening  to  Mr  Jonas  on  a 
telephone  in  New  Jersey 
through  the  speakers  of  a 
notebook  computer  in  Lon- 
don, the  entrepreneur  sound- 
ed as  though  he  had  a bad 
cold  and  a noticeable  stutter . 

*T  have  got  a bit  erf  a cold,” 
he  said,  but  he  was  upbeat 
about  NetzPh  one’s  prospects. 
Most  interest  was  coming 
from  Australia,  Japan,  Ger- 
many, France  and  Britain. 
Australians,  he  said,  were 
using  the  system  to  make 
longdistance  national  calls. 

British  Telecom  is  monitor- 
ing the  development  but  is 
not  impressed  with  the  tech- 
nology. “We  don't  see  them  as 
a threat,”  said  a BT  spokes- 
man. Voice  quality  was  poor 
and  getting  connections  could 
take  hours. 

British-based  companies 
providing  Internet  connec- 
tions should  need  a licence  to 
transmit  phone  calls.  “If  it  be- 
comes big.  well  need  to  take 
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With  the  exception  of  a lacklustre  performance  by  a troupe 
of  male  strippers  who  clutch  their  crotches  while  betting 
out  old  Bee  Gees  numbers,  the  entire  show  consisted  of 
nothing  more  than  a succession  of  dripping  female  torsos. 
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Thomas  Cook  have  got  some  fantastic  deals  on  Summer  '97  Hayes 
and  Jarvis  worldwide  holidays  wife  15%  off  Summer  1997 
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absolutely  free.  We*B  then  give  you  a weekend  break  for  two  wife 
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Row  over  ‘generous’  grades  for  independent  pupils  fuels  calls  to  cut  number  of  examination  boards 

A level  marks  inconsistent 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


Examiners  were 
“excessively  gener- 
ous” in  awarding  A 
level  grades  to  can- 
didates from  Inde- 
pendent schools,  an  inquiry 
by  the  Government's  exams 
watchdog  has  found. 

State  school  pupils  oould 
have  missed  out  on  some  of 
the  most  sought-after  univer- 
sity places  due  to  the  Incon- 
sistencies exposed  among 
senior  English  examiners  at 

the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
School  Examinations  Board 
last  summer,  admitted  Nicho- 
las Tate,  chief  executive  of  the 


School  Examinations  and  As- 
sessment Authority, 
yesterday. 

Oxford,  Cambridge  and 
other  top  universities  have 
been  trying  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  state  school  stu- 
dents they  admit  but  cannot 
ignore  A level  results  and  A 
grades  are  essential  for  many 
places  in  popular  subjects 
like  English. 

Virtually  all  the  5.341  A 
level  English  candidates  for 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
board  in  1996  were  from  inde- 
pendent schools.  The  Inquiry 
found  examiners  altered  can- 
didates' grades  substantially 
on  the  basis  of  their  schools’ 
reputations,  with  little  or  not 
enough  reference  to  the 


papers  they  bad  written.  The 
examiners  have  rejected  the 
criticism  as  “ludicrous**  mid 
an  attempt  to  divert  attunt^ 
from  their  own  criticisms  of 
the  authority. 

The  senior  examiners,  who 
have  been  replaced  since  the 
board  was  taken  over  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations  Syndi- 
cate. had  relied  too  much  on 
the  predictions  submitted  by 
the  schools,  said  Mr  Tate. 

John  Dtmford, 

of  Durham  Johnston  compre- 
hensive school,  said  upgrad- 
ing candidates  on  the  basis  of 
schools’  predictions  under- 
mined confidence  in  the  sys- 
tem. “As  head  of  a state 
school  which  sends  many  stu- 


dents to  university,  I am  ap- 
palled that  ray  students  may 
have  been  put  at  a disadvan- 
tage  by  this  process.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly shocking  that  candi- 
dates from  one  sector  have 
been  given  an  advantage  In 
the  competitive  world  of  uni- 
versity admissions. " 

Officials  of  the  assessment 
authority  were  shocked  by 
the  practices  they  uncovered 
and  the  incident  has  added  to 
pressure  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  examination  boards. 

Yesterday  chief  executives 
of  the  four  boards  in  England 
were  meeting  in  London  to 
discuss  links  following  a call 
by  Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 
retary, for  mergers  between 


boards  and  vocational  award- 
ing bodies.  She  has  rejected 
the  idea  of  a single  national 
board  for  England  along  the 
lines  of  those  in  Scotland, 
Wales  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr  Tate  said  fewer  boards 
would  be  easier  to  police,  but 
attempted  to  limit  the  damage 
to  the  reputation' of  A levels 
as  the  “gold  standard",  and 
said  the  effectiveness  of  the 
authority’s  scrutiny  proce- 
dures had  been  proved.  “We 
have  never  seen  anything  like 
this  before.  We  hope  it  is  a 
one-off  and  we  have  taken 
prompt  action  to  make  sure  it 
does  not  happen  again.” 

In  1995  and  1996,  nearly  80 
per  cent  of  OCSEB  candidates 
in  English  gained  A grades  — 


twice  the  average  for  all  the 
boards. 

John  Saunders,  who 
resigned  as  chief  examiner  in 
English  last  summer  in  pro- 
test at  new  regulations  intro- 
duced by  the  authority,  said 
the  allegations  were  an  insult 
to  the  integrity  of  skilled  pro- 
fessionals and  a diversionary 
tactic.  Thousands  of  candi- 
dates, including  the  most  tal- 
ented, had  been  unfairly 
treated  by  the  authority’s  new 
grading  system. 

The  Independent  Schools 
Information  Service  said  it 
was  a disturbing  report  but  it 
was  a historical  accident  that 
the  majority  of  the  board’s 
remdtriates  were  from  the  pri- 
vate sector. 


Madeleine  Bunting  on  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh 


Man  of  God 
who  speaks 
the  language 
of  the  street 


RICHARD  Holloway 
is  renowned  for  his 
straight  talking.  He 
once  described  op- 
ponents of  women  priests 
as  “miserable  buggers  and 
mean-minded  sods”. 

As  a consequence.  Bishop 
Holloway  attracts  public- 
ity. With  the  departure  of 
David  Jenkins  from  the 
bishopric  of  Durham. 
Bishop  Holloway  looked  set 
to  inherit  his  reputation  for 
upsetting  the  apple  cart. 

In  1995  Bishop  Holloway 
infuriated  scientists  and 
fellow  churchmen  by  claim- 
ing in  a sermon  that  God 
had  given  men  “promiscu- 
ous genes”  that  drove  them 
to  “go  out  and  propagate  as 
widely  as  possible”,  in  the 


cpntext  of  wanting  Chris- 
tians to  show  more  under- 
standing for  adulterers.  He 
claimed  he  had  been  mis- 
quoted, and  that  the  con- 
text was  ignored  — but  no 
one  was  convinced. 

Soon  after  becoming 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh  in 
1986.  and  head  of  the  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
(which  Is  part  of  the  Angli- 
can communion),  he  said  he 
was  in  favour  of  legalising 
drugs  and  prostitution.  In 
1994  he  revealed  he  had 
lost  his  faith  soon  after  or- 
dination and  was  “to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  an 
atheist”. 

Earlier  this  year  he 
signed  a Lesbian  and  Gay 
Christian  Movement  adver- 
tisement in  the  national 
press  along  with  prominent 
gay  rights  campaigners. 

Observers  attribute  his 
street  fighter  instincts  to 
his  background  In  the  Glas- 
gow Gorbals:  his  Dither  was 
a lorry  driver,  and  the 
bishop  went  to  theological 
college  an  a scholarship.  He 
appears  to  relish  rows; 
once  he  remarked  that 
churches  are  “cockpits  of 
conflict”. 

He  takes  Dill  advantage 
of  being  the  head  of  a small 
Church  which  is  not  part  of 
the  state  and  has  only 
57,000  members  compared 
to  the  millions  in  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  England. 
He  was  tipped  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  as 


Leading  left  Labour  MEP 
loses  out  in  party  wrangle 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


British  Labour  meps 
have  ceded  chairmanship 
of  a committee  at  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  to  Sir  James 
Goldsmith’s  party  rather  than 
elect  one  of  their  own  mem- 
bers. who  is  considered  too 
left  wing  by  the  party 
leadership. 

The  move  follows  interne- 
cine warfare  after  attempts  by 
Wayne  David,  Labour  group 
leader,  to  discipline  Hugh 
Kerr,  one  of  the  party's  most 
leftwing  MEPs. 

As  the  Guardian  reported 
three  weeks  ago,  Mr  David 
threatened  Mr  Kerr  with  loss 
of  the  party  whip  and  conse- 
quent deselection  for  alleg- 
edly barracking  Tony  Blair  at 
last  autumn’s  party  confer- 
ence. He  claimed  the  MEP 
had  brought  the  party  into 
disrepute  and  that  he  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with.  Mr 
David's  high  profile  attack 
alarmed  MEPs  and  annoyed 
the  party  leadership  in 
London. 

Relations  between  the 
MEPs  and  Mr  Blair  have  been 
sour  since  a row  two  years 
ago  when  half  the  party's  rep- 
resentatives in  the  European 
Parliament  placed  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Guardian  crit- 
icising the  leader’s  decision 
to  reform  Clause  Four. 

Even  though  the  group  is 
the  largest  single  national 
representation  in  tile  Euro- 
pean Parliament  Mr  Blair 
has  met  the  group's  members 
only  once,  briefly,  in  the  last 
year,  and  those  close  to  him 
have  made  little  secret  of 
their  desire  to  keep  a distance 
from  what  they  regard  as  a 
nest  of  Old  Labourites. 

Mr  David  made  a personal 
statement  explaining  his 
attack  on  Mr  Kerr  at  a private 
group  meeting  yesterday, 
and.  following  criticism  of  his 
behaviour,  is  likely  to  face  a 
challenge  to  his  leadership  in 


the  summer.  As  a first  step  to 
imposing  discipline.  Labour 
group  leaders  removed  Mr 
Kerr  from  the  leadership  of 
the  parliament’s  Australian 
delegation. 

But  they  foiled  to  put  up  an 
alternative  candidate,  so  that 
the  vacancy  yesterday  auto- 
matically passed  to  James 
Nicholson,  the  Ulster  Union- 
ist. who  last  month  joined  Sir 
James’s  Europe  of  Nations 
group. 

The  group  also  gave  up  po- 
sitions on  the  parliament’s 
south  and  central  American 
delegations,  formerly  held  by 
two  of  its  more  unrecon- 
structed leftwingers,  the  vet- 
eran Stan  Newens  and  the  for- 
mer Militant  supporter  Eddie 
Newman. 

The  Labour  group’s  deci- 
sion infuriated  left-wingers, 
who  accused  the  leadership  of 
putting  their  vendetta  against 
Mr  Kerr  ahead  of  securing  a 
party  voice  on  the  committee. 

Mr  Kerr,  who  denies  he  has 
embarrassed  the  party  leader, 
said:  “I  am  disappointed  that 
the  attempt  to  discipline  me 
has  resulted  in  the  chairman- 
ship going  to  the  Goldsmith 
party.”  , 

Although  the  delegation  is 
hardly  the  highest  profile 
committee  in  the  parliament, 
the  change  comes  at  a sensi- 
tive time  as  Australia  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  a wrangle 
with  the  EU  over  Europe’s  In- 
sistence on  the  insertion  of  a 
standard  human  rights  clause 
in  a trade  agreement 

The  Conservative  group  In 
the  parliament  also  has  inter- 
nal wrangles.  The  depleted 
Tory  MEPs  — down  to  just  18 
members  — only  narrowly 
voted  to  keep  their  leader 
Tom  Spencer,  by  10  votes  to 
eight.  In  the  foce  of  a right- 
wing  challenge.  They  also 
saw  their  candidate  for  one  of 
the  parliament's  vice-presi- 
dencies, Bryan  Cassidy,  de- 
feated by  a Greek  MEP  In  an 
unexpected  contest 


Most  Rev  Richard  Holloway.  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  and  head  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  photograph:  uurdom»cleoo 


successor  to  Lord  Rxmdie. 
and  more  recently  for 
York,  but  no  donbt  wari- 
ness of  such  a maverick  left 
him  in  Edinburgh. 

Charming,  intelligent 
and  widely  read,  he  is  much 


liked  by  those  who  find  his 
honesty,  even  his  rudeness, 
and  his  lack  of  pomposity  a 
refreshing  change. 

He  is  a great  believer  in 
using  the  media,  and  pre- 
sented the  BBC  series 


When  I Get  to  Heaven,  in- 
terviewing celebrities. 

Once  a traditionalist  he 
was  radicalised  by  a four 
year  stint  in  the  United 
States  and  came  back  a 
committed  supporter  of 


women  priests  and  gay 
rights. 

He  is  now  one  of  the  most 
prominent  voices  in  the  Af- 
firming Catholicism  group, 
a body  of  liberal  Auglo- 
Catholics. 


News  in  brief 


The  Guardian  Friday  January 


Civil  rights  ang©r 
at  paedophile  alert 


initiative  could  alarm  six  months 

psychlatrfc  hostel  ^tion  in  writing 

Acouncil  spokesman  We  ^no^  situation.  In  the 

wamedat  his  trial  that  to  have  begun 

rdecsr  1*.  Oct* 

ber.  ' — ErlendClouston 


Oxford  scraps  school  plan 

agremmtnot  to  tycoon 

another  site.  A statement  issued  yeste  ^ it  j^not 

of  Oxford  and  Waflc  Said . . . have  jointly  agreed  that  u is  rax 

?SSw^Wrtofapactogebough^mMe^^ln 

1964  with  a declaration  that  It  remain  as  open  space  forever. 

Sprite  agnaant  _ rticl,  Is  mx  K-eally  binding 
— should  be  honoured. 


Nuclear  plant  linked  to  cancer 

FEARS  that  radiation  around  British  nudear 
could  be  responsible  for  leukaemia  clusters  are  being  rev  ivea 
today  wittaaFrench  study  showing  a link  between  the  iDne^sand 
proximity  to  the  La  Hague  reprocessing  centre  in  Nomiandj . 

Children  who  visited  local  beaches  at  least  owe  a month 
shOTredatbree-fbld  increased  risk  of  developing  leukaemia. 

Eating  local  fish  and  shellfish  at  least  once  a week  yielded  a 
qimflar  increased  risk.  Despite  extensive  research,  no  bnK\\  «n 
raHiotinn  Bnri  Tpnkapmia  ha_qbeen  found  at  either  Seliafiela  or 
Dounreay  in  this  country.  The  French  scientists  say.  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  that  new  studies  looking  at  environmen- 
tal pathways  for  radiation,  focusing  on  marine  ecosystems,  are 
warranted.  — Chris  Mihill 


Scientists  develop  CJD  test 

SCIENTISTS  at  St  Mary’s  hospital  in  London  have  developed  a 
simple  test  to  prove  or  disprove  a diagnosis  fw  new  variant  CJD 
— thpigtfmi  ftempnria  rprentlv  linked  with  BSE  and  which  has 
killed  13  people. 

Until  now,  tJpnttfirarinn  of  any  form  of  spongiform  encephalop- 
athy has  only  been  possible  by  a study  of  the  brain  after  death. 
Late  last  year  John  Collinge  and  colleagues  at  the  Imperial 
College  school  of  medicine  at  St  Mary's  announced  they  had  found 
a prion  protein  associated  with  the  new  form  of  CJD  in  the  brain 
tissue  of  people  who  died  of  foe  disease. 

But  brain  biopsy  ina  living  patient  is  a dangerous  operation. 
Professor  Collinge  reports  in  the  Lancet  today  that  his  research 
group  has  found  the  same  protein  in  the  tonsil  of  a 35-year-old 
woman  who  died  of  the  disease.  “It  is  very  encouraging  that  we 
have  been  able  to  detect  the  marker  in  tonsD  as  this  tissue  can  be 
sampled  relatively  easily."  — Tim  Radford 


Novel  tale  of  cheating 

A TEENAGER  has  been  stripped  of  a top  literary  prize  after  it  was 
discovered  she  cheated.  Schoolgirl  Hawys  Lloyd,  aged  16.  was 
awarded  the  prestigious  honour  of  a chair  at  a Welsh  eisteddfod  at 
Balafor  her  short  story. 

But  two  months  later  the  competition  organisers  have  discov- 
ered that  Hawys’s  entry  was  a copy  oFa  story  which  had  won  a 
similar  festival  13  years  ago. 

It  was  almost  word  for  word  the  story  entitled  Belonging  which 
won  housewife  Myfanwy  Jones  the  chair  at  the  Anglesey  eistedd- 


Spanish  resorts  ‘likely 
to  elect  British  mayors’ 


Paul  Brown  at  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society 
conference  in  Exeter 


are  so  many  Brit- 
ish people  living  in  Span- 
ish resorts  that  some 
towns  could  soon  he  electing 
English  mayors,  according  to 
professors  researching  retire- 
ment in  southern  Europe. 

The  Costa  del  Sol  already 
has  - an  estimated  50,000 
retired  British  people  and  in 
some  towns  they  outnumber 
the  Spanish.  These  settlers, 
along  with  Scandinavians 
and  Germans,  are  to  be 
granted  voting  rights  in  Spain 
in  1999  and  are  expected  to 
start  electing  their  own  candi- 
dates to  local  government. 

Russell  King,  from  the 
School  of  European  Studies  at 
Sussex  university,  said:  “It  is 
quite  possible  to  foresee  a sit- 
uation where  the  local  mayor 

in  some  of  these  towns  will  be 
British  or  Danish.” 

Professor  King  and  Tony 

Warnes,  from  Sheffield  uni- 
versity, have  been  given  a 


government  grant  to  investi- 
gate the  migration  of  retired 
British  people  to  the  “Euro- 
pean sun  belt"  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal. Malta  and  Italy.  Al- 
though the  migration  has 
slowed  in  the  early  1990s  be- 
cause  of  die  recession  It  was 
expected  to  continue. 

The  researchers  believe 
that  Europe  could  soon  expe- 
rience a similar  pattern  to  the 
United  States,  where  there  is 
a mass  migration  of  the 
retired  from  the  cold  north  to 
the  sunbelts-  of  Florida  and 
California. 

Among  the  surprising  find- 
ings of  the  survey  was  that 
many  of  the  British  in  Spain 
believed  that  the  Spanish 
national  health  service  was 
better  than  in  the  UK. 

The  professors'  joint  paper 
said  there  was  a frequently 
repeated  “jeremiad  hypothe- 
sis” reported  in  the  UK  about 
elderly  British  retired  people 
being  more  likely  “to  become 
elderly,  destitute  and  uncared, 
for”  overseas.  This  was  sot 
borne  out  by  research.  In  fact, 
although  the  average  age  of 
residents  was  67  and  some 

were  well  over  90,  they  were 


very  positive  about  their  life- 
style. 

The  report  concludes:  “The 
great  majority  of  those  who 
have  moved  and  stayed  con- 
tinue to  find  positive  benefits 
and  have  raised  their  welfare 
through  the  move." 

The  research  confirmed  the 
view  that  the  rich  profes- 
sional classes  retire  to  Tus- 
cany while  in  Spain  they  are 
middle  Income  people  who 
first  visited  the  country  on 
package  holidays. 

Some  who  lived  in  Malta 
remained  from  the  days  of, 
British  occupation  in  the' 
1950s  and  were  well  inte- 
grated into  the  local 
community. 

Retired  people  bad  brought 
money  and  jobs  to  the  regions 
where  they  had  settled  and 
were  not  in  general  resented 
by  the  local  people.  In  Tus- 
cany the  two  professors  were 
welcomed  into  a variety  of 
castles,  villas  and  fermhouses 
taken  over  by  the  British  who 
were  "generally  very  rich". 
There  was  no  real  social  and 
cultural  conflict  with  the  lo- 
cals who  regarded  them  as 
“endearingly  eccentric”. 


Tick  diseases  thrive  on  global  wanning 


TICKS  which  drink 
people's  blood  are  caus- 
ing outbreaks  of  new' ill- 
nesses in  Britain,  particu- 
larly Lyme  disease  which 
infects  200  people  a year  and 
can  be  fetal. ' 

Diseases  with  odd  names 
like  Balkan  Grippe,  which 
causes  a high  fever,  are  being 
discovered  for  the  first  time, 
and " one  man  died  from  it 
after  being  bitten  on  Exmoor 
two  years  ago.  Other  tick- 
borne  riicpagpg  like  Rocky 
Mountain  Spotty  Fever  and 


Crimean  Congo  Haemorr- 
hagic Fever  are  also  expected 
to  reach  Britain  as  climate 
change  and  the  planting  of 
forests  helps  more  of  the  in- 
sects to  survive. 

Tracey  Mawby,  of  the  -Uni- 
versity of  East  Anglia,  who 
has  been  researching  ticks  in 
East  Anglia  said  Lyme  dis- 
ease first  appeared  in  Thet- 
ford,  Norfolk  in  1968  and  in 
Scotland  and  the  New  Forest 
in  the  1970s.  There  were  now 
around  200  reported  cases  a 
year. 


Ms  Mawby  said  people  In- 
fected by  Lyme  disease  would 
first  get  flu  type  symptoms 
then  sore  joints.  IT  untreated 
it  could  be  fetal 
Global  warming  is  thought 
to  favour  ticks  as  they  like 
mild  winters  and  warm 
summers-  The  main  hosts  of 
the  immature  stages  of  Mew 
are  rodents  — which  also  pre- 
fer mfld  winters. 

Andrew  Lovett,  another 
researcher,  said:  “What  is 
needed  is  public  education 
about  the  dangers  of  ticks”. 


Link  to  health  record  of  wine-drinking  nations 

Grapes  contain  natural 
antidote  to  cancer 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Edttor 


G RAPES  and  wine 
contain  a natural 
antidote  to  cancer, 
scientist  report 
today,  a discovery  that  could 
help  explain  the  so-called 
“French  paradox'*  — the 
lower  rates  of  heart*  disease 
and  cancer  of  nations  like 
France,  Italy  and  Spain. 

John  Pezzuto  of  the  Illinois 
College  of  Pharmacy  in  Chi- 
cago, and  other  scientists 
report  today  in  the  US  journal 
Science  that  they  tested  a 
plant  substance  called  resver- 
atrol  and  found  that  it  showed 
cancer-preventing  activity  in 
three  major  stages  of  tumour 
formation.  They  found  high 
quantities  of  resveratrol  in 
grapes  and  fresh  grape  skin, 
and  up  to  three  milligrams 

per  litre  in  red  wine.  “Appre- 
ciable amounts  are  also  found 
in  white  and  rose  wines," 
they  report 

Resveratrol  acted  as  an 
antioxidant  and  antimntagim 
blocking  other  cell-changing 
agents  from  starting  cancer. 


It  also  acted  in  a number  of 
ways  to  stop  the  promotion  of 
cancer,  and  it  worked  to  stop 
the  progress  of  human  leuke- 
mia cell  formation.  Cancer  is 
the  largest  cause  of  death 
worldwide,  taking  one  life  in 
five. 

‘■Resveratrol  merits  Investi- 
gation as  a potential  cancer 
chemopreventrve  agent"  the 
scientists  conclude. 

Nobody  knows  for  certain 
what  resveratrol  does  in 
plants.  It  has  been  found  in  at 
least  72  species,  including 
mulberries,  peanuts  and 
grapes.  It  is  thought  to  be  one 
of  a class  called  phytoalexins, 
produced  by  plants  when  they 
are  stressed  by  firngal  attack. 

Wine  — in  particular,  red 
wine  — was  already  known  to 
offer  some  kind  of  protection 
against  heart  disease.  The  sci- 
entists say -this  may  be  be- 
cause it  prevents  the  build-up 
of  platelets  in  the  blood. 

The  latest  discovery  sup- 
ports what  herbalists  and  bot- 
anists say:  many  plants  con- 
tain useful  and  as  yet 
Unidentified  agents  for  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of 
disease  — Including  cardio- 


vascular diseases  and  cancer. 
And  it  reinforces  the  new  in- 
terest in  low-fat  and  high-fi- 
bre diets  rich  in  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  as  a way  of 
reducing  cancer  risk.  The  US 
National  Cancer  Institute  be- 
lieves that  diet  is  responsible 
for  35  per  cent  of  all  cancers. 

But  Dr  Pezzuto  Is  not,  for 
the  time  being,  recommend- 
ing chemotherapy  by  the 
claret  glass  or  a prophylactic 
pinot  noir.  Alcohol  is  danger- 
ous in  other  ways.  Grapes  and 
grape  Juices  would  be  a 
healthier  choice. 

".*7^3. 31:6  a Wt  concerned," 
Mid  Dr  Pezzuto.  "Obviously 
tins  is  related  to  the  so-called 
French  paradox,  with  wine 
consumption  being  inversely 
related  to  heart  problems. 

“The  good  news  is  that  we 
have  things  in  wine  and  other 
srepe  products  that  can  possi- 
bly prevent  cancer. 

. "The  other  side  of  the  coin 
is  that  there  tends  to  be  a pos- 
itive correlation  between  can- 
cer and  alcohol  with  breast 
cancer  for  example. 

"So  at  best  what  we  have 
here  Is  some  kind  of  neutral- 
ising effect” 


Plants  are  prime  resource  in  hunt 
for  life-saving  pharmaceuticals 


DHARMACEDTICAL 
I companies  screen  tens 
Of  thousands  of  flowering, 
plants  a year  for  medically 
promising  compounds.  The 
plants  probably  evolve 
these  chemicals  in  defence 
against  diseases.  More  than 
40.000  such  “phyto  chemi- 
cals'* have  been  identified, 

inr.lnding- 


□ The  Madagascar  rosy 
periwinkle  is  the  source  of 
two  major  cancer  drugs; 

□ The  Pacific  yew  yields 
taxol,  a breast  cancer  drag; 

□ Garlic  contains  anti- 
thrombotic compounds; 

□ Hawthorn  and  lime 
blossom  both  give  flavon- 
oid.s  useful  in  heart 
treatments; 


□ Broccoli,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower and  other  brassicas 
contain  an  “amazing 

away”  of  chemicals™  8 

D frPMatoes.  source  of  beta- 
carotene,  also  contain  iyco- 
pene  to  protect  from 
carcinogens. 

□Indian  snakeroot  has 
reserpiue  to  lower  blood 
Pressure; 

□Meadowsweet,  which  99 
ES*  ago  led  to  aspirin, 
~ Iast  F®*1”  also  Identl- 

boteUaU?aP°n  agalnst 
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Rikki  Neave ...  found  »U«nfjed  In  wnniHand  iirwwA 


Christopher  Elliott  on  the  reaction  of 
murdered  boy’s  family  to  the  official 
investigation  of  his  death  and  their  claims 
that  Valuable  contributions'  by  themselves 
and  others  were  excluded  from  it 


r-  -w-' 


The  rear  of  theNeaves'hom©  cm  the  Welland  estate  In  Peterborough 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTM  AROLES 


Rikki  report  sparks  calls  for  inquiry 


^ ^Ei^Acase  c 

^n^RpflrTrf 


A REPORT  into 

social  workers’ 
handling  of  the 
case  of  six-year-old 
Rikki  Neave,  who 
was  murdered  while  on  a 
council's  at-risk  register,  was 
condemned  as  superficial  and 
inadequate  by  the  boy’s 
father  and  other  members  of 
his  family  last  night. 

The  six-year-old  was  found 
strangled  In  woodland  near 
his  home  in  Peterborough 
two  years  ago. 

The  family,  who  were  not 
interviewed  by  the  social 
work  specialists  from  the 
Bridge  Child  Care  Develop- 
ment Service  commissioned 
by  Cambridgeshire’s  social 
services  to  prepare  the  report, 
plan  to  write  to  the  social  ser- 
vices minister,  Simon  Bums, 
with  a fresh  call  for  a public 
inquiry. 

Rikki 's  family  — including 
his  hither,  Trevor  Harvey, 
and  grandparents  Maurice 
and  Doris  Harvey.  — last 
night  issued  a statement 
through  their  solicitor,  Gra- 
ham Hewitt 

It  read:  “We  are  still  con- 
cerned over  the  conclusions 


of  .the  report  because  it  ap- 
pears most  of  the  recotnmen-, 
dations  merely  suggest  that 
the  local  authority  should 
comply  more  folly  with  the 
child  care  protection  regula- 
tions which  were  imple- 
mented as  a result  of  the  Chil- 
dren Act  Our  understanding 
is  that  the  wider  range  of  con- 
tributors excluded  valuable 


F' 


Trevor  Harvey ...  intends 
to  contact  minister 


contributions  to  this  report 
by  social  workers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  family."  . 

TWfcM'g  mother,  Ruth,  aged 
28,  who  was  cleared  at  North- 
ampton crown  court  last  Oc- 
tober of  his  murder  but  was 
jailed  for  seven  years  after  ad- 
mitting five  charges  of 
cruelly  against  Rikki  and  two 
of  his  sisters,  backed  the  call 
for  a public  inquiry  in  a state- 
ment through  her  sohettor, 
Paul  Bacon.  , 

Unison,  the  union  which 
represents  social  workers,  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the 
report,  which  It  claims  was 
insufficiently  independent. 
Three  social  workers  have  so 
for  been  suspended  over  the 
Rikki  Neave  case. 

The  13-page  report  is  criti- 
cal -of  the  council's  handling 
of  the  case  from  the  moment 
Ruth  became  pregnant  at  the 
age  of  17  while  in  council 
care.  . 

‘ Rmakes  29  separate  recom- 
mendations in  14  different 
areas  but  apportions  no 
blame.  Many  of  the  recom- 
mendations e/re  already  . best ; 
practice-w  >. or  . .■  legal 
regufremehts: 


In  one  section,  the  authors  | 
identify  the  high  levels  of 
Change  in  the  county's  social 
services  department  and  a 
series  of  internal  disputes 
within  Rikki’s  social  work 
twMTn  as  having  had  a detri- 
mental effect  On  Handling  of 
his  case.  They  recommend 
that  “when  major  organisa- 
tional and  personnel  changes 
occur,  the  Impact  of  these  is 
recognised  and  addressed.” 


Joanne  Kay  e-Smith,  Uni- 
son’s senior  regional  officer, 
said  the  report  was  “nowhere 
near”  the  thorough  indepen- 
dent inquiry  needed  to 
restore  confidence.  “Our 
requests  for  staff  involvement 
have  been  filtered  through 
the  county  council,  raising 
questions  about  the  indepen- 
dence of  this  report  It  is  the 
county  council  who  selected 
the  Bridge  consultancy,  set  i 


their  terms  of  reference,  de- 
cided who  was  to  be  involved, 
and  set  the  date  on  which  the 
Inquiry  was  to  be  completed.” 

Janet  Lindsay-German,  one 
of  the  report’s  two  authors, 
defended  the  independence  of 
the  Bridge  consultancy.  She 
said  she  would  have  “walked 
away”  had  she  received  any 
interference.  The  authors  had 
interviewed  17  past  and  pres- 
ent members  of  staff  includ- 


ing Debbie  Lawson,  Rikki’s 
social  worker  when  he  died. 
She  refused  to  be  drawn  on 
exactly  who  was  responsible 
for  Rikki's  death. 

' “The  focus  was  on  keeping 
children  at  home,  but  quite 
what  was  going  on  at  home 
wasnever  recognised.” 

Bob  Lewis,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Directors  of 
Social  Services,  said  the 
Neave  case  was  one  of  the 


most  serious  to  befell  the  pro- 
fession, but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  expense  of  a public 
inquiry  could  be  justified.  “A 
public  inquiry  is  going  to  cost 
a couple  of  million  pounds.” 

The  council  has  three 
months  to  implement  the 
recommendations  before  the 
Government's  Social  Services 
Inspectorate  carries  out  a 
review  of  Cambridgeshire's 
child  protection  policies. 


HURRY!  GREAT  HEW  OFFERS! 


Failures  by  squabbling 
team  of  social  workers 


Christopher  EUtatt 

A PICTURE  of  chaos  and 
missed  opportunities 
amidst  a squabbling 
team  of  social  workers 
emerges  from  the  report  into 
the  council  care  of  six  year- 
old  Rikki  Neave  and  his 
family. 

The  report,  by  two  special- 
ists from  the  Bridge  Child- 
care Development  Service, 
severely  criticises  a series  of 
failures  by  Cambridgeshire 
county  council  social  workers 
that  began  before  Rikki  was 
bom  in  1988. 

His  mother  Ruth,  acquitted 
of  his  murder  last  October, 
was  17  and  already  in  care 
when  she  became  pregnant 
"The  residential  staff  saw  a 
number  of  incidents  which 
raised  concerns  about  the 
mother’s  parenting  ability, 
and  these  were  reported  to 
the  social  worker  who  had 
case  responsibility  for  the 
mother,"  states  the  report 
"A  number  of  worrying  and 
concerning  Incidents  then 
took  place  when  the  mother 
acknowledged  that  she  had 
difficulty  in  parenting  3nd  on 
at  least  one  occasion  said  she 
had  caused  harm  ...  It  is 
therefore  very  concerning 
that  none  of  the  incidents 
resulted  in  a child  protection 
investigation." 

Throughout  the  six  years  of 
Rikki’s  life,  files  were  mis- 
placed, lost  or  went  unread  at 
crucial  times.  “It  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  draw  a 
clear  picture  from  the  case 
files  and  records  of  the  man- 
agement of  this  case  as  there 


was  little  attempt  to  collate 
information." 

hr  addition  the  specialists 
were  concerned  whether  any 
material  had  been  removed 
from  the  files.  There  was  also 
confusion  about  .whether  doc- 
uments were  filed  on  the  fam- 
ily file  or  on  an  individual 
child’s. 

The  report’s  authors  say  it 
Is  a “major  matter  of  con- 
cern" that  family  files,  were 
reported  as  being  missing  the 
day  after  Rikki  died,  but 
turned  up  again  some  time 
later  — although  the  report 
does  not  attempt  to  explain 
how. 

In  addition,  neither  the 


‘It  was  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  a 
clear  picture  from  . 
the  case  files’ 

police  nor  the  council’s 
special  audit  team  were  able 
to  discover  what  happened  to 
crucial  files  that  went  miss- 
ing when  die  family  moved 
from  March  to.  Peterborough 
In  the  summer  of  1992. 

The  authors  conclude  that 
there  were  a number  of  occa- 
sions when  a formal  child 
protection  investigation 
could  have  taken  place,  which 
“raises  questions  about  the 
threshold  of  risk  and  good- 

enough  parenting". 

The  formal  Investigation 
that  did  take  place,  in  April 

1994,  eight  months  before  Rik-. 
ki’s  deathi  was  “incomplete”. 


4 


He  was  not  medically  exam- 
ined, although  he  had  some 
bruising,  and  wqs  not 
removed,  from  the  home  be- 
cause of  his  mother’s  ad- 
vanced pregnancy.  1 

While  the  report  says 
resources  were  offered  to  the 
family  once  they  were  allotted 
their  own  social  worker  in 
the  summer  of  1993,  the  con- 
cerns of  a number  of  the  fam- 1 
fly  aides  were  not  listened  to.  1 
- One  of  the  most  serious  | 
criticisms  is  of  the  failure  of 
social  workers  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  views  of  Rikki 
and  his  siblings.  “There  is  | 
very  little  evidence  from  the 
i record  about  the  children’s  1 
views  or  of  any  attempts  to  i 
elicit  these. 

“If  work  with  children  and 
families  is  to  be  child-focused  | 
then  it  is  essential  that  their 
views  are  sought.”  I 

The  report  does  not  appor- ! 
tion  Mama  or  narrtp  a single 
social  worker  but  it  does  say  1 
that  changes  within  a social 
services  department  have  an 
effect  an  work  with  clients 
which  is  usually  underesti- 
mated, and  there  were  partic- 
ularly high  levels  of  change  ' 
in  Cambridgeshire  in  1994, 
the  year  of  Rikki’s  death. 

The  Bridge  specialists  also 
identify  departmental  In- 
fighting as  a factor. 

“There  was  an  unusually 
high  number  of  disputes 
within  the  Peterborough  East 
team,  some  of  which  led  to 
disciplinary  and  grievance 
procedures.  This  appears  to 
have  had  an  effect  on  the 
direct  work  with  the  family 
and  the  management  of  the 
case." 


Proposals 
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Ruth  Neave 


, . .became pregnant aged I7ta council  care 


□ Children’s  views 
should  be  heard 

□ Establish  ment  of  a 
risk  policy  to  aid  decision 
making 

□ Assessments  to  WImmi  yon  spend  CSOOer 

include  information  on 
all  members  of  a 
household  and  the  wider 
family 

O In  complex  cases  a 
second  social  worker 
should  be  appointed 

□ More  support  for 
social  workers  dealing 
with  aggressive  or 
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Papers  reveal  strategy  against  anti-smoking  lobby 

US  cigarette  firm 

blows  the  whistle 


£3.5bn  hope  for  war-ravaged  peoples 


Ian  Katz  In  New  York 


AN  AMERICAN  ciga- 
rette manufacturer 
has  offered  to  dis- 
close the  minutes  of 
confidential  meetings  at 
which  lawyers  for  the  main 
tobacco  firms  planned  their 
strategy  against  anti-smoking 
campaigners:  an  act  which 
could  deal  a devastating  blow 
to  the  beleaguered  industry. 

The  handwritten  notes  are 
among  a number  of  sensitive 
documents  which  the  the  Lig- 
gett Group,  the  filth  largest 
tobacco  company  in  the 
United  States,  has  proposed 
turning  over  to  litigants’  law- 
yers in  an  attempt  to  settle  a 
battery  of  suits  brought 
against  cigarette  manufactur- 
ers by  state  authorities  and 
smokers. 

Liggett  has  already  broken 
rank  with  the  other  big  com- 
panies by  agreeing  in  March 
to  pay  $5  million  to  the  states 
which  are  suing  the  manufac- 
turers, and  to  contribute  a 
proportion  of  its  profits  to  a 
programme  to  help  people 
give  up  smoking. 

The  settlement  was  signifi- 
cant because,  until  then,  no 
tobacco  company  had  handed 
over  a penny  in  any  smoking- 
related  lawsuit.  But  cam- 


paigners against  smoking  say 
that  the  company's  latest 
offer  could  prove  even  more 
damaging  to  the  rest  of  the 
$46  billion  industry. 

The  biggest  prize  for.  the 
lawyers  representing  11 
states  and  5G  minion  Ameri- 
can smokers  is  expected  to  be 
a haul  of  notes  describing 
meetings  of  the  so-called  Com- 
mittee of  Counsel,  a group  of 
lawyers  from  the  big  cigarette 
manufacturers  which  meets 
regularly  to  plan  the  indus- 
try’s response  to  the  anti- 

smoking  lobby. 

While  it  would  be  illegal  for 
Liggett  to  hand  over  minutes 
of  discussions  about  the  legal 
strategy  of  the  tobacco  firms, 

the  company  has  offered  to 
reveal  notes  on  discussions 
about  research  on  the  medical 
effects  of  cigarettes,  public 
relations  tactics  and 
legislation. 

According  to  a source 
quoted  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  notes  show  that 
the  Council  for  Tobacco 
Research,  a supposedly  inde- 
pendent body  charged  with 
assessing  the  health  effects  of 
cigarettes,  was  in  feet  estab- 
lished to  generate  research 
favourable  to  the  industry. 

The  source  said  that  the  few 
documents  which  Liggett  has 
so  Car  allowed  a representa- 


tive of  the  plaintiffs  to  see 
were  ’tantalising”.  Another 
unnamed  source  Quoted  by 
the  paper  said:  "The  notes 
that  Liggetfs  lawyers  at 

meetings  with  other  lawyers 
are  the  most  Important  thing 
they  are  bringing  to  the  table. 
They  are  the  plum.” 

America's  tobacco  firm* 
have  come  under  increasing 
pressure  in  recent  years  from 
a battalion  of  lawyers  pursu- 
ing class-action  suits  a ringing 
they  deliberately  sought  to 
hook  smokers,  and  a hostile 
Clinton  administration  which 
has  tried  to  limit  the  way  they 
can  market  their  products. 

The  other  big  tobacco  firm?, 

Philip  Morris,  R.  J.  Reynolds, 
Brown  and  Williamson,  and 
Lorriard,  are  certain  to  fight 
tooth  and  nail  to  prevent  Lig- 
gett's  handing  over  the  docu- 
ments. A statement  from  R.  j. 
Reynolds  called  LiggetTs  offer 
"a  PR  ploy”. 

Few  believe  that  Liggettis 
latest  move  has  anything  to 
do  with  corporate  contrition. 
It  is  being  seen  as  an  attempt 
by  Bennett  LeBow,  the  major- 
ity shareholder  in  Liggetfs 
parent  company,  the  Brooke 
Group,  to  reduce  the  firm’s 
liabilities  as  part  of  his  cru- 
sade to  gain  control  of  R.  J.R 
Nabisco,  the  parent  company 
of  R.  J.  Reynolds. 


French  children  ‘given 
CJD-infected  hormone’ 


Paul  Webster  fan  Paris 


NEW  medical  scandal 
has  been  revealed  in 
ris  by  an  examining 
magistrate  who  alleged  yes- 
terday that  hormone  growth 
injections  used  in  1985  and 
1986  were  known  to  be  con- 
taminated and  have  caused 
about  50  cases  of  Creutz- 
feldt-Jakob  disease. 

Several  senior  doctors 
and  health  officials  could 
be  prosecuted  in  a case 
which  recalls  the  contami- 
nated blood  tranafoslons  of 
the  same  period,  which  in- 
fected thousands  of  haemo- 
philiacs with  the  HXV  virus. 

The  magistrate,  Marie- 
OdUe  BerteDa-Geffiroy,  said 
that  about  20,000  doses  of 
the  growth  hormone  were 
administered  to  undersized 
children  long  after  warn- 


ings that  it  was  not  safe.  A 
spokesman  said  Ms  Ber- 
teHa-Geffroy  was  investi- 
gating allegations  that  the 
contaminated  hormones 
were  used  because  it  was 
too  expensive  to  throw 
them  away. 

“If  this  is  the  case,  provi- 
sional charges  of  man- 
slaughter will  be  changed 
to  poisoning,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  HIV-infected  blood 
transfusions,”  he  said. 

“About  50  children  have 
died  or  have  CJD  as  a result 
of  these  injections.** 

The  growth  hormones 
were  taken  from  corpses 
from  about  1980.  Several 
scientists,  including  Lnc 
Montagnier  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute, . warned  that  in- 
sufficient precautions  were 
being  taken.  In  1992,  after 
the  first  symptom  of  the 
tinman  equivalent  of  mad 


cow's  disease  were  discov- 
ered in  10  children,  the 
health  ministry  ordered  an 
inquiry. 

The  investigation  was  en- 
trusted to  two  growth 
specialists,  Jean-Claude 
Job  and  Jean  Dangoumean, 
who  are  being  questioned 
about  their  responsibility 
in  the  distribution  of  dan- 
gerous hormones.  Their 
report  minimised  the  dan- 
gers and  ruled  out  a poss- 
ible epidemic. 

So  fin-  five  people  have 
been  charged  with  man- 
slaughter, all  of  them  ex- 
perts In  treating  growth 
problems  in  children.  Fur- 
ther charges  are  expected 
against  hospital  doctors 
who  allegedly  foiled  to  de- 
stroy suspect  stocks. 

If  poisoning  charges  are 
brought,  the  accused  face 
heavy  prison  sentences. 


West’s  aid  for 
Bosnian  Serbs 

ignores  Hague 


A Muslim  woman  washes  laundry  at  her  hmnein  Brod,  a village  20  miles,  north  dfTuz&B. 
Like  many  other  returnees,  she  lives  without  water  and  heating 
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Russia  learns  how  to  live  with  a 
sick  old  man  in  the  Kremlin 


Pavid  Hears!  In  Moscow 


IT  WAS  back  to  business  as 
usual.  Boris  Yeltsin  was  ill 
enough  to  be  treated  for 
pneumonia  in  hospital,  but 
well  enough  to  keep  a steady 
hand  on  the  tiller  of  the  state. 

The  sick  president  was  at 
immediate  pains  yesterday  to 
show  himself  active  in  the 
Central  Clinical  Hospital  by 
telephoning  his  prime  minis- 
ter, Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  for 
15  minutes  and  vowing  to 

maintaining  regular  Contact 

with  him,  even  though  the  lat- 
ter is  on  holiday. 

Mr  Yeltsin  is  in  a trap  of  his 
own  making.  Seven  weeks 
after  undergoing  a quintuple 
heart  bypass  operation,  and 
spuming  the  warnings  of  his 
doctors,  he  was  back  at  the 
gates  of  the  Kremlin,  telling 
the  television  camera  that  he 
was  in  "combat  mood”. 

His  return  to  work  on  De- 
cember 23  was  presaged  by  a 
series  of  newspaper  leaks 
promising  that  important  de- 
cisions were  about  to  be 
made:  Mr  Chernomyrdin 
would  be  replaced  by  Anato- 
lyChubais,  the  head  of  the 
presidential  administration; 
the  economics  and  finance 
ministers  would  be  sacked; 
the  interior  minister.  Anatoly 
Kulikov,  would  either  be 
sacked  or  promoted. 

None  of  these  things  hap- 
pened, and  Mr  Yeltsin,  like  the 
Cheshire  Cat,  began  to  disap- 


pear into  the  ether.  His  new 
year  address  an  television  was 
shortened.  He  looked  terrible 
when  he  met  the  German 
chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl,  In 
his  hunting  lodge  outside  Mos- 
cow on  Saturday. 

From  then  it  was  a rapid 
descent  He  had  two  short 
meetings  on  Monday  before 
all  his  appointments  were 
cancelled  because  of  a “heavy 
cold”.  His  press  spokesman, 
Sergei  Yastrzhemsky,  said 
there  was  nothing  unusual 


more  than  six  months  ago. 
but  no  one  seems  to  notice. 

The  courtiers  are  not  feud- 
ing, as  they  did  in  October, 
before  the  security  chief  Al- 
exander Lebed,  was  finally 
ousted.  The  government  func- 
tions as  well  or  as  badly  as  it 
ever  did.  The  country  is  not 
paralysed  by  strikes,  and 
large  groups  of  workers  wait 
patiently  for  the  next  install- 
ment of  their  wages.  The  op- 
position is  behaving  construc- 
tively. The  communist- 


Only  Lebed  has  an  interest  in  pressing 
for  Yeltsin’s  resignation,  because  he  is 
the  favourite  to  succeed  him 


about  It  Others  in  the  family 
had  flu.  Why  should  be  presi- 
dent go  to  hospital? 

Late  on  Wednesday  night 
the  heavy  cold  became  pneu- 
monia and  he  was  bade  in 
hospital.  If  a Hu  bug  has  made 
a nonsense  of  the  president’s 
attempts  to  take  up  the  reins 
of  power,  his  latest  retreat 
into  hospital  has  shown  him 
an  uncomfortable  political 
truth:  the  country  is  loamhig 
to  live  without  him 

Six  months  ago  hie  central 
message  to  the  electorate  was 
that  it  was  either  him  or  civil 
war.  Today  it  is  neither  him 
nor  civil  war.  He  has  been  ab- 
sent from  office  for  all  but  two 
weeks  since  he  was  elected 


dominated  parliament  passed 
a budget  which  it  thought 
disastrous. 

In  his  absence,  new  faces 
from  the  provinces  have  ap- 
peared. There  have  been  elec- 
tions in  more  than  40  federal 
regions,  and  56  per  cent  of  the 
governors  directly  appointed 
by  Mr  Yeltsin  foiled  to  be 
returned  when  their  rule  was 
put  to  the  popular  vote.  Fif- 
teen of  their  replacements  be- 
long openly  to  the  opposition, 
eight  are  “Independent”,  and 
only  12  can  be  considered  sup- 
porters of  the  president 

Unlike  the  Duma  deputies, 
these  governors  have  sub- 
stantial executive  power. 
They  control  budgets.  They 


decide  how  much  money  their 
regions  pay  into  the  federa- 
tion’s coffers,  and  they  can 
vote  for  and  against  the  ad- 
ministration in  tiie  council  of 
the  federation,  the  upper 
house  of  pari  lament 

This  council  ha*  a a key 
role  in  important  decisions, 
such  as  changing  the  consti- 
tution, which  alone  can  limit 
the  president's  sweeping 
powers. 

A council  composed  of 
members  who  are  not  be- 
holden to  the  president  makes 
constitutional  change  easier. 
It  also  changes  the  balance  of 
power.  With  an  absent  presi- 
dent the  government  and  two 
houses  of  parliament  are 
more  inclined  to  co-operate 
with  one  another. 

Gennady  Zyuganov,  the 
Communist  who  heads  a soft- 
left  alliance  with  nationalists, 
understands  that  more  influ- 
ence is  to  be  had  by  being  con- 
structive than  confronta- 
tional Only  General  Lebed 
has  an  Interest  In  pressing  for 
Mr  Yeltsin's  resignation,  be- 
cause if  an  election  were  held 
in  three  months  time  the  for- 
mer paratrooper  would  be  the 
favourite  to  win. 

No  one  except  Gen  Lebed  is 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet 
Bit  by  bit,  Russia  is  learning 
to  live  with  a "sick  old  man”. 
For  President  Yeltsin,  a quick 
return  to  foil  health  is  becom- 
ing a political  Imperative. 
Otherwise  power  may  slip  out 
of  his  hands  by  default 


Diagnoses  and  political  dilemmas 


D«mM  Hears*  In  Moscow 


SEEING  is  believing 
when  it  comes  to  sus- 
pecting that  medical 
bulletins  on  Boris  Yeltsin 
reveal  only  part  of  the  pic- 
ture. His  gait  is  stiff;  his  face 
puffy,  his  head  shakes  and  he 
has  trouble  controlling  his 
left  hand,  which  is  kept  out  of 
camera  shot 

And  yet  the  official  explana- 
tion tends  to  be  that  he  has  a 
“heavy  cold"  or  is  “terribly 
tired”. 

Two  doctors  have  been  used 
to  pronounce  on  Boris  Yelt- 
sin’s health:  Professor  Renat 
Akchurin,  the  surgeon  who 


gave  him  five  heart  bypass 
grafts  on  November  s.  and  Dr 
Akchurin’s  mentor,  the 
American  surgeon  Michael 
DeBakey,  founder  of  the  by- 
pass  technique. 

Dr  Akchurin  said  of  this 
latest  illness:  “As  far  as  I 
know,  Yeltsin's  health  is 
quite  satisfactory,  and  he  is 
receiving  regular  medication. 
It’s  true  that  I haven’t  seen 
him,  but  I know  thift  from  his 
physicians." 

Dr  DeBakey  has  revealed  a 
number  of  medical  secrets 
about  the  Russian  leader,  in- 
cluding that  before  the  opera- 
tion he  suffered  from,  anaemia 
and  hypothyroidism. 

But  he  ruled  out  problems 


with  his  kidneys  and  liver, 
and  his  pronouncements  have 
pleased  the  president  Both 
doctors  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  political  effects  of  their 
mad  diagnoses. 

Dr  DeBakey  said  after  his 
first  visit  to  Moscow  last  year 
to  examine  Mr  Yeltsin  before 
hie  heart  operation:  “When  I 
arrived,  it  was  doom  and 
gloom.  The  opposition  was 
crying  out  that  he  should 
resign.  They  had  him  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave. 

"When  I gave  an  upbeat 
report,  this  pleased  him 
greatly.” 

Other  sources  daiming  ac- 
cess to  confidential  informa- 
tion about  the  president  are 


less  upbeat 

Pavel  Voshchanov,  his  for- 
me press  secretary,  wrote  In 
an  article  last  year. 

“If  we  leave  in  the  list  of  the 
diseases  only  the  things 
which  are  [confirmed]  by  at 
least  three  sources,  toe  pic- 
ture would  be  rather  gloomy: 

chronical  InflaTnmaHon  of  the 

middle  ear  (one  of  the  ears 
hears  practically  nothing  and 
because  of  that ...  the  presi- 
dential interpreter  always 
stands  in  a position  forbidden 
by  international  protocol), 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
and  kidney  insufficiency, 
quickly  progressing  stenocar- 
dia and,  linked  to  it, 
sleeplessness.” 


John  Palmer  In 


IN  DEFIANCE  of  the  war 
crimes  tribunal  in  The 
Hague,  the  international 
community  is  ready  to  direct 
nearly  a bfflxcm  of  economic 
aid  to  the  Bosnian  Serb 
repabllc  without  an  agreed 
tftwrtahie  for  the  handover  of 
Bosnian  Serb  war 

gHiTviriHls. 

A conference  of  donor 
countries'  in  Brussels  an- 
nounced yesterday  plans  for 
the  five-year  aid  project  for 
the  Bosnian  Serb  enclave, 
part  of  a £3J5  bffllon  economic 
reconstruction  programme 
for  Bosnia  as  a whole. 

The  Hague  tribunal  has 
repeatedly  protested  at  the 
Bosnian  Serb  regime’s  refusal 
to  arrest  and  band  over  in- 
dicted war  criminals  such  as 
the  former  president,  Rado- 
van Karadzic,  and  his  army 
chief;  Ratko  Mladic. 

The  European  Union  and 
other  Western  governments 
have  Insisted  that  the  Bos- 
nian Serbs  implement  the 
terms  of  the  Dayton  agree- 
ment on  the  transfer  of  war 
criminals,  but  the  govern- 
ment in  Pale  has  refused  to 
co-operate  with  the  war 
crimes  tribunal. 

For  the  first  time  a united 
Bosnian  federal  government 
— representing  ministers 
from  both  the  Boanian/Croat 
federation  and  the  Bosnian 
Serb  republic  — was  repre- 
sented at  the  Brussels 
conference. 

But  the  fragile  unity  of  the 
delegation  Ml  apart  at  a press 
conference  when  a Bosnian 
Serb  minister  objected  to 
what  he  described  as  "the  su- 
perior status”  being  accorded 
the  federal  Bosnian  trade 
minister,  Husan  Muratovic. 

Mr  Muratovic  bad  earlier 
insisted  that  action  on  sus- 
pected war  criminals  should 
be  a prim'  condition  for  the 
Bosnian  Serb  republic  to  bene- 
fit from  international  aid. 

Last  year  less  than  2 per 
cent  of  aid  prefects  for  Bosnia 
went  to  tiie  Pale-controlled 
mdave,  although  it  in  part 
rtrftortari  tha  wnraa  fighting  to 

Sarajevo  and  other  Bosnia# 
government  strongholds  - 
“It  is  essential  for  the 
fixture  of  peace  and  essential 
for  the  health  of  the  world 
t hat  these  war  criminals  are 
transferred  for  trial  by  the  ap- 
propriate international  au- 
thorities,” Mr  Muratovic 
said.  “It  is  up  to  the  interna- 


tional community  to  see  it 
happens." 

However,  his  Bosnian  Serb 
deputy,  Spazqje  Albania.  In- 
tervened to  say.  -Thwe  war 
crimes  trials  are  the  trials  w 
a whole  nation  and  are 
unacceptable." 

Mr  Muratovic  later  told  the 
conference  that  housing  and 
jobs  would  be  the  corner- 
stones of  reconstruction 


If  you  have  a home  and  a 
job  you  have  something  that 
is  a’  clear  sign  of  normality  m 
vour  community."  he  sam. 
“These  are  the  key  aspects  of 
rebuilding  our  country. 

He  added  that  no  industry 
or  enterprise  was  leftin&ira- 
jevo  after  toe  heavy  fighting- 

"But  there  has  been  pro- 
gress,” he  said.  "We  have 
been  rehousing,  we  have  been 
resettling  refugees  . We  are 
even  exporting  electricity. 

A senior  European  Commis- 
sion official,  asked  what  con- 
ditions would  he  attached  to 
the  promised  £l  billion  aid  to 
the  Bosnian  Serb  republic, 
said:  "The  European  Union 
will  insist  on  the  Dayton 
agreement  being  fulfilled  ~ 
this  includes  the  pursuit  of 
war  criminals.  But  we  have  no 

piam  to  put  a timetable  on  the 
transfer  of  indicted  war  crimi- 
nals by  the  Bosnian  Serbs.” 

The  apparent  backtracking 
by  the  international  commu- 
nity came  as  reports  from  the 
ruvsnian  Serb  republic  yester- 
day claimed  that  Nato  forces 
had  ^identified  two  indicted 
war  criminals  but  had  not  ar- 
rested them. 

»Our  mandate  does  not  in- 
clude hot  pursuit  of  suspected 
war  criminals.”  a Nato  offi- 
cial said. 

A spokesman  said  that  In 
one  incident  two  Nato  peace- 
keepers on  patrol  in  Vitez, 
central  Bosnia,  spotted  a man 
who  matched  the  description 
of  a war  crimes  suspect,  Pero 
Skopljak,  but  did  not  arrest 

him. 

Delegates  at  the  conference 
also  learned  yesterday  of  the 
latest  evidence  of  human 
rights  violations  against  Mus- 
lims by  the  Bosnian  Croats  in 
the  divided  city  of  Mostar . 

Bosnian  Croat  militias, 
with  the  apparent  backing  of 
the  local  Croat  police,  have 
been  evicting  Muslim  and 
other  minorities  from  toe 
mainly  Croat  western  half  of 
the  city. 


Rwanda  tribwal  In  danger 
of  failure,  page  7 


Italy  fears  copycat  road  murders 


John  Hoopar  In  Roma 


ON  THE  day  after  Box- 
ing Day  Maria  Letizia 
Berdini  and  her  hus- 
band Lorenzo  Bossini  were 
driving  along  toe  motorway 
in  their  Mercedes  190.  Ms  Ber- 
dini, a piano-bar  singer,  and 
Mr  Bossini.  a surveyor,  had 
been  married  five  months. 
They  were  heading  for  Paris 
for  a New  Year’s  celebration 
with  friends. 

As  they  approached  a 
bridge  over  the  motorway 
near  toe  vineyard  town  of 
Alessandria  near  Turin,  the 
windscreen  caved  in.  Mr  Bos- 
sini. struggling  to  see  the 
road  ahead,  managed  to  get 
the  car  on  to  the  hard 
shoulder. 


News  in  brief 


“At  first  I didn’t  even  real- 
ise what  had  happened,”  he 
said.  "Then,  as  soon  as  I 
turned  around,  I saw  all  that 
blood." 

His  81-year-old.  wife  was 
dead  beside  him,  her  skull 
crushed  by  a rock  thrown 
from  toe  bridge:  an  act  of 
vandalism  which  has  horri- 
fied Italians. 

But  not  all  of  them.  The 
death  has  prompted  a 
national  epidemic  of  throw- 
ing rocks  on  to  motorways  — 
to  the  extent  that  yesterday 
the  authorities  were  consider- 
ing calling  in  the  army. 

Italians  are  Still  ratal  ning 

home  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
day. which  stretches  beyond 
Epiphany,  and  the  authorities 
are  afraid  tout  there  may  be 
another  fatality . 


to  the  48  hours  to  Wednes- 
day night  there  were  long 
traffic  jams  on  toe  Milan  ring 
road  and  on  toe  motorways 
from  Milan  to  Venice  and 
Florence.  The  interior  minis- 
ter, Giorgio  Napolitano,  said: 
"We  shall  be  looking  at  mea- 
sures ranging  from  the  instal- 
lation of  closed-circuit  cam- 
eras on  certain  motorway 
bridges  to  the  use,  if  possible, 
of  the  army.” 

There  have  been  isolated 
incidents  like  this  in  the  past: 
this  was  the  seventh  such  fa- 
tality since  1988. 

Italians  were  particularly 
shocked  by  toe  “murder  for 
kicks”  three  years  ago  of  an- 
other young  woman.  Monica 
ZanottL  But  there  has  never 
before  been  a sustained  bout 
of  imitation. 


Italy  is  not  the  only  country 
in  which  motorists  have  been 
killed  in  this  way,  but  Ber- 
d ini's  death  has  forced  Ital- 
ians to  ask  some  searching 
questions  about  the  nature  of 
their  society. 

Her  sister  made  headlines 
the  day  after  her  killing  by 
describing  Italy  as  a "country 
gone  mad”.  People  were  ready 
to  mount  the  barricades 
rather  than  pay  taxes,  she 
said,  yet  "inside  their  souls 
there  is  nothing  left,  because 
carrying  rocks  on  to  a bridge 
to  throw  them  off  means  we 
have  nothing  left  inside”. 

Zanotti’s  mother  remarked 
bitterly  that  she  had  been  ex- 
pecting someone  else  to  die 
since  the  appeal  court  cut  toe 
20-year  sentence  on  her 
daughter's  kfflers  to  seven. 


Greeks  arrested  on  mass  murder  charges 


IASS  murder  charges 
were  last  night  brought 
against  three  Greeks  in  con- 
nection with  a chilling  — and 
mysterious  — illegal  immi- 
gration case,  writes  John 
Hooper,  Southern  Europe 
Correspondent 
On  Saturday,  the  Greek 
government  said  It  feared 
that  more  than  280  would-be 
immigrants  from  the  Indian 


sub-continent  had  died  in  a 
collision  at  sea  off  Sicily  on 
Christmas  Day.  But  searches 
have  failed  to  find  any  trace 
of  the  alleged  disaster. 

More  than  100  immigrants 
who  claimed  to  have  survived 
the  collision  were  arrested 
after  coming  ashore  near  the 
Greek  port  of  Nafplion.  The 
town's  prosecutor.  Ydnnis 
Pro  vat  arts,  said  the  mass 


murder  charges  had  been  laid 
against  three  fugitive  sailors. 

"Only  Greeks  have  been 
charged  with  murder  because, 
under  International  law,  we 
cannot  charge  foreigners  for 
crimes  committed  outside 
Greece,”  he  added.  Another 
eight  people,  farinfiing  for. 
eignera,  are  charged  with  the 
illegal  movement  of  immi- 
grants in  Greece,  he  said 


Tamil  Tigers 
in  new  battle 

4£RI  LANKAN  government 
wfbrces  yesterday  Claimed 
to  have  killed  or  wounded  500 
Tamil  Tiger  guerrillas  while 
repulsing  an  attack  on  toe 
key  northern  town  of 
Paranthan. 

Defence  ministry  nfpfoinfo 
said  nine  government  sol- 
diers were  killed  and  232 
wounded  in  tiie  fiercest  fight- 
ing in  the  country  store  last 
September.  But  they  conceded 
that  toe  death  toll  was  likely 
to  rise.  " 

Anton  Raja,  a London-based 
spokesman  for  the  Tigers,  de- 
nied the  government  figures, 
although  he  had  no  details  of 
the  battle.  “The  government 
routinely  exaggerates  the 
[Tamil  Tiger]  deaths  to  main- 
tain flagging  morale  among 
supporters  and  troops,”  he 
saii— Reuter, 


Sinatra  suffers  ‘mild’  heart  attack 


“THE  legendary  enter- 
I tainer  Frank  Sinatra 
was  rushed  to  a Beverly 
Hills  hospital  yesterday 
after  suffering  what  doc- 
tors described  as-  a mild 
heart  attack,  writes  Rich 
ard  Thomas  in  Washington. 
Doctors  insisted  that  the 
attack  was  “uncompli- 
cated” and  the  prognosis 
for  the  81-year -old  crooner 


was  good.  But  his  admis- 
sion to  the  Cedars-Sinai 
medical  centre  follows 
weeks  of  concern  about  Sin- 
atra’s health.  He  was  dis- 
charged only  on  Tuesday 
after  reportedly  being 
treated  for  pneumonia. 

A medical  centre  spokes- 
man said  the  staoger  did  not 

require  intensive  care  and 
tests  were  being  carried  out. 


Strike  call  in  South  Korea 


SOUTH  KOREA'S  main 
trade  union  yesterday 
called  for  toe  biggest  strike  jin 
the  country’s  history  as  thou- 
sands of  workers  clashed  with 
riot  pcftioe  in  SeouL 
The  Federation  of  Korean 
Trade  Unions  said  a twoday 
strike  would  heghi  next  Tues- 
day to  force  the  government 


to  scrap  new  labour  laws. 
Power,  port  and  railway 
w<™rs  were  urged  to  go  on 
partial  strike  and  an  others  to 

join  a full  stoppage. 

Meanwhile,  state  prosecu- 
tors threatened  to  said  police 
to  seize  union  leaders  living 
m makeshift  headquarters  at 
a Seoul  cathedral — Reuter. 


Multi-media 
Martin  Luther 

MARTIN  Luther  King  did 
not  have  the  chance  to 
write  his  memoirs  but  that  is 
not  going  to  stop  Warner 
Books  publishing  an  official 
"autobiography"  of  the  assas- 
sinated civil  rights  leader 
later  this  year,  writes  Jon 
Katz  in  New  York. 

Constructed  from  King's 
speeches,  sermons,  corre- 
spondence and  writings,  the 
volume  will  be  published  as 
part  of  a multi-million  dollar 
deal  between  his  estate  and 
Time  Warner. 

The  media  conglomerate 
will  spend  $5  million  (£3  mil- 
lion) on  a drive  to  popularise 
King’s  works.  Sew  cl  which 
have  been  widely  available. 

In  the  closest  thing  to  a 
multimedia  resurrection,  an 
Internet  site  devoted  to  King 
will  be  established  and  audio 
cassettes  and  CD-Roms  of  his 
speeches  and  writings 
released.  The  company  will 
gso  publish  the  first  collec- 
tion of  his  sermons. 

The  deal,  which  Time 
Warner  hopes  win  earn  the 
company  upwards  of  $iq  mil- 
uon  a year,  is  certain  to  raise 
the  hackles  of  those  who  feel 
toe  memory  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca s most  cherished  historical 
should  not  be  ex- 
ploited for  commercial  gain. 
Hbwever,  King’s  family  insist 
toe  deal  will  help  to  popular- 
ise his  writings. 
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Hizbullah  actions  are  strSir 
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‘security  zone’,  writes  Ian  Black  in  Tel  Aviv 


er  zone  clashes  turn  up  the  heat 
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SCALATING 
clashes  in  south 
Lebanon  are 
rekindling  debate 
in  Israel  about  the 
wisdom  of  occupying  the  bor- 
der security  zone,  as  casual- 
ties pile  up  and  tension 
mounts  with  Syria. 

Israel  blamed  Lebanon  yes- 
terday for  a cross-border 
rocket  attack  which  followed 
the  deaths  of  a soldier  and 
three  Lebanese  guerrillas  on 
Wednesday,  and  said  Syria 
should  restrain  them. 

Seven  other  Israeli  soldiers 
were  Injured  in  what  is  now 
the  country’s  most  dangerous 
front  line,  with  almost  daily 
dashes  with  Iranian-backed 
Hizbullah  fighters. 

But  to  confiise  the  picture, 
the  katyusha  rocket,  which 
landed  in  northern  Israel  but 
caused  no  damage,-  was 

thought  to  have  been  fired  not 

by  Hizbullah  but  by  a Pales- 
tinian group  opposed  to 
Yasser  Arafat’s  peace  policy. 

After  Israeli  air  raids 
artillery  barrages  from  land 
and  sea,  Hizbullah  warned 
last  night  that  it  would 
retaliate. 

Officials  in  Tel  Aviv  said 
Damascus  could  halt  the 
attacks  if  it  wished,  although 
Israel  is  seeking  to  ten- 

sions With  Syria,  gignaHing 
that  it  does  not  want  the  war 
many  itar  may  be  coming. 

Yitzhak  Mordechai,  ♦t>p  Is- 
raeli defence  minister,  has 
been  sending  reassuring  mes- 
sages to  Damascus  through 
the  British  Defence  Secretary, 
Michael  Portillo,  and  hla 
American  counterpart,  Wil- 
liam Perry. 

Relations  between  Israel 
and  Syria  have  been  deterio- 
rating for  months  because  of 
a military  pact  between  Israel 
and  Turkey,  the  long-standing 
impasse  in  peace  talks  on  the 
Golan  Haights,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  the  rigfatwing  Likud  in 
last  May’s  Israeli  elections. 

Last  week  Syria  increased 
the  tension  by  accusing  Isra- 
el’s Mossad  secret  service  of 
bombing  a bus  In  Damascus 
on  New  Year's  Eve,  killing  11 
people  and  wounding  42,  and 
attacking  a bus  carrying  Syr- 
ian workers  in  Lebanon.  Is- 
rael denied  the  charges. 

Israeli  officials  accuse 
Syria  of  turning  a blind  eye  to 
Hizbullah  operations.  Intelli- 
gence reports  show  an.  in- 
crease in.  supplies  coming 
into  Damascus  airport  from 


If  Syria  wanted 
to  stop  the 
activity  of 
Hizbullah  and  the 
rest  of  the 
terrorist  groups, 
it  could.  But  it 
apparently  has 
no  interest  in 
doing  that* 
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Palestinians  play  a board  game  outside  a Hebron  cafe  where  Jewish  settlers  have  sprayed  a star  of  David.  Talks  on  an  Israeli  withdrawal  continued  yesterday  photograph:  nau  harnik 
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Tehran,  on  route  fbr  the 
Beka’a  Valley. 

"If  Syria  wanted  to  stop  the 
activity  of  Hizbullah  and  the 
rest  of  the  terrorist  grouts,  it 
could,”  said  Url  Lubrani,  the 
coordinator  of  Israeli  opera- 
tions in  Lebanon.  “But  Syria 
apparently  has  qp  interest  4n 
AdngtJiatA,  "rf*!,  "? 

• But  rising  casualty  flgmres 
are  fuelling  doubts  here  about 


the  wisdom  of  Israel’s  entire 
strategy.  Seven  Israeli  sol- 
diers, mostly  young  con- 
scripts in  elite  combat  units, 
have  been  killed  in  Lebanon 
in  the  hist  four  mouths,  often 

by  wiiri as  or  in  amhnahgS- 

hfrael  has  kept  control  of  a 
•4O0jHjuare  mile  strip  of-scruth. 
LabanogRrkince  withdrawing 
tfle  trnlk  of  Its  forces  in  1985, 
three  years  after  the  disas- 


trous invasion,  but  some  ana- 
lysts believe  the  buffer  zone 
draws  the  very  attacks;  it  Is 
designed  to  stop. 

Its  local  military  ally,  the 
largely  Christian  South  Leba- 
non Army,  is  effective  only  as 
a tripwire  or  a sandbag. 

JBBzbufiahbas.  a-flxndamen- 
triistShiTte  MoBliEK:3deology 
that  opposes  the  very  exis- 
tence off  the  Jewishjitate,  but 


its  motivation  is  to  liberate 
occupied  Lebanese  soxL 
It  has  also  mostly  respected 
the  understandings  reached 
after  last  April’s  bloody 
Grapes  of  Wrath  operation  by 
Israel,  although  its  fighters  j 
have  been  firing  recently  i 
from  the  outskirts  of-vfilages, 
testing  Israel’s  commitment  i 
not  to  fire  back  aft  civilian 
targets. 


Two  Labour  opposition 
leaders,  Yossi  Beilin  and 
Halm  Ramon,  called  for  a uni- 
lateral Israeli  pullback  to  the 
international  border.  Uzi  Lan- 
dau, the  Likud  rihairman  of 
the  Knesset  foreign  affairs 
and  defence  committee,-  in- 
sisted that-  Israel  should 
retaliate  against  Syria.  And 
Rafael  Bitan,  chief  of  staff 
during  the  1982  invasion. 


called  for  the  security  zone  to 
be  expanded  northwards  to 
prevent  rocket  being  fired. 

Mr  Bitan  has  generated  a 
furious  reaction  by  publicly 
accusing  army  officers  of  fail- 
ing to  maintain  discipline  and 
motivation,-  because -they  are 
too  supportive  of  the  Oslo 
peace  process  and  its  surren- 
der of  territory  to.  the 
Palestinians. 


Israel,  meanwhile,  denied 
that  it  bad  shelled  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  troops 
as  they  came  to  collect  the 
bodies  of  the  guerrillas  killed 
on  Wednesday. 

• Two  bombs  apparently 
planted  fay  Arab  guerrillas  ex- 
ploded near  Tel  Aviv  central 
bus  station  yesterday,  wound- 
ing at  least  six  people,  the  Is- 
raeli policemicricster  said. 


Fujimori  woos 
rebel  heartland 


Jamas  Anderson 
■In  Chadacayo,  Pan* 

IN  A WHIRLWIND  tour 
which  resembled  an  elec- 
tion campaign.  President 
Alberto  Fujimori  of  Peru  vis- 

ited  shantytowns  to  ten.  the 
Inhabitants  that  he  could 
offer  what  the  leftwing  rebels 
holding  74  hostages  could  not 
— a better  future. 

Mr  Fujimori  shook  hands 
with  well-wishers  and  told 
them,  and  dozens  of  reporters 
in  tow,  that  his  government 
was  helping  Peruvians  escape 
poverty. 

He  also  had  a message  for 
the  Tupac  Amaru  guerrillas 
who  have  occupied  since 
December  27  the  home  of 
Japan’s  ambassador:  there 
will  be  no  negotiations. 

A Church  source  in  Ayacu- 
cho  said  yesterday  that  Arch- 
bishop Juan  Luis  Cipriani, 
who  has  played  a key  role  in 
negotiations  to  free  the  hos- 
tages, had  returned  home 
from  the  capital,  Lima.  The 
source  said  Archbishop 
Cipriani  was  to  celebrate  a 
mass  for  peace  and  “very  pos- 
sibly” would  return  to  lama 
in  a few  days. 

His  visits  to  the  Japanese 
residence  have  coincided 
with  the  selective  release  of 
hostages,  and  his  return  to 
Ayacucho,  200  miles  south- 
east of  Lima,  appears  to  end 
the  immediate  prospect  of 
more  releases. 

•‘Negotiation  means  ex- 
changing favours."  Mr  Fuji- 
mori said,  flatly  rejecting 
rebel  demands  that  he  release 


about  300  jailed  guerrillas. 

“We  are  not  going  to  allow 
the  release  of  terrorists  who 
have  killed,  who  have  assassi- 
nated. who  have  committed  < 
crimes  against  the  people  and 
against  the  nation,”  he  said. 

"There  are  no  [Tupac 
Amaru]  followers  here.  Here, . 
everyone  is  for  peace.  Every- 
one is  for  development" 

Hie  chose  Chadacayo,  an 
impoverished  district  of 
factories,  half-built  homes 
and  unpaved  streets  20  miles 
east  of  T.ima,  to  make  the 
point 

The  town,  which  nestles  In 
the  rocky  foothills  of  the 
Andes,  has  long  been  a hotbed 
of  political  activism:  its  ex- 
treme poverty  helped  to 
spawn  the  17-year  Maoist 
Shining  Path  insurgency  and 
the  smaller  Tupac  Amaru 
movement 

Mr  Fujimori's  trip  — his 
second  to  shantytowns  in  two 
days  — was  part  of  an  effort 
to  isolate  the  rebels  Inside  the 
diplomatic  residence. 

Police  tightened  security 
outside  the  besieged  building 
after  two  journalists  broke  in 
for  two  hours  on  Tuesday. 

TSuyoshi  Hltomi,  a reporter 
for  TV  Asahi,  and  his  Peru- 
vian interpreter  were  still 
being  held  in  police  custody 
yesterday.  Under  a state  of 
emergency  declared  by  Mr 
Fujimori,  police  have  25  days 
to  charge  or  release  them.  - 

Unable  to  speak  to  repor- 
ters, the  guerrillas  hoisted  a 
hamiw  at  a window  which 
read:  “Now  - journalists  are 
being  detained  to  hide  the 
truth." 


Rwanda  tribunal  in  danger  Democrats  flirt 
of  failing  before  it  begins  with  the  left 


Adjourned  on  opening,  due  to  the 
non-appearance  of  witnesses  to  testify 
against  former  Hutu  government  official 
Jean-Paul  Akayesu  (left),  charged  with 
crimes  against  humanity,  the  genocide 
triaThas  been  beset  by  problems 


in  New  York 


THERE  are  growing 
fears  that  the  interna- 
tional tribunal  into  the 
genocide  in  Rwanda  in 
1994,  based  in  Arusha,  Tan- 
zania, is  in  dflTigw  of  Jfefi- 
ure  because  of  administra- 
tive lapses  and  misconduct 
that  the  United  Nations,  the 
body  behind  the  court,  has 
been  reluctant  to  face  and 
slow  to  correct. 

Employees  and  consul- 
tants to  the  tribunal  have 
said  that  its  administrative 
officers  have,  among  other 
things:  given  Jobs  to  friends 
and  relatives  with  no  quali- 
fications, discriminated 
against  non- Africans,  made 
questionable  use  of  tribunal 
resources,  such  as  aircraft, 
and  been  responsible  fbr  de- 
lays in  disbursing  funds. 

They  have  also  been 
accused  of  sexual . harass- 
ment and  intimidation, 
withholding  support  for 
prosecutors,  and  monitor- 


ing < the  judges’  mail  and 
telephone  calls.  The  allega- 
tions do  not  apply  to  any  of 
the  judges. 

The  tribunal  presents  a 
difficult  test  fbr  the  new  UN 
secretary-general,  Kofi  An- 
nan, who  took  office  pledg- 
ing to  create  an  organisa- 
tion that  is  "honest, 
efficient  and  independent". 

Several  Western  govern- 
ments are  calling  for  the 
replacement  of  important 
tribunal  officials  with  bet- 
ter-qualified managers,  if 
necessary  with  non-African 
administrators  and  experts. 
These  include  the  registrar, 
Andronioo  Adede  of  Kenya, 
who  has  considerable  power 
over  finances  and  personnel, 

and  the  deputy  prosecutor, 
Hon  ore  Rakotomanana  erf 
Madagascar.  A chief  of 
administration  most  also  be 
appointed  to  fill  a position 
being  held  temporarily 
by  Mohammed  Said,  an 
Ethioplan. 

Afrlcans  are  expected 
to  put  pressure  on  Mr  An- 
nan, a Ghanaian,  to  resist 


the  dismissal  of  fellow 

Africans. 

In  Washington  and  The 
Hague,  where  a Canadian 
judge,  Louise  Arbour,  is 
now  the  chief  prosecutor 
for  the  tribunals  on  both 
Rwanda  and  Bosnia,  offi- 
cials are  anxiously  await- 
ing a report  by  the  UN  in- 
spector-general’s office, 
which  conducted  an  inves- 
tigation mrtnmn . 

The  United  States,  which 
has  contributed  more  than 
£12  million  and  10  experts 
to  the  tribunal,  conducted 
its  own  investigation  into 
the  problems  in  Tanzania, 
where  the  trials  are  being 
held,  and  Kigali,  Rwanda, 
the  I ■ IfmTMjl'B  ftil 

tive  headquarters.  It  does 
not  plan  to  make  its  find- 
ings public. 

The  UN  report,  mean- 
while, is  circulating  among 
relevant  officials  but  is  not 
likely  to  be  published  for 
several  weeks. 

The  tribunal  has  been 
beset  by  unusual  problems 
from  its  inception  In  1995. 


The  court  is  in  a remote 
Tanzanian  town  where 
communications  are  primi- 
tive. And  although  the  tri- 
bunal has  indicted  21 , 
people  and  has  13  in  custo- ' 
dy,  African  countries  have 
often  been  reluctant  to  co- 
operate in  arresting  sus- 
pects and  transferring 
them  to  the  court’s  custody. 

Officials  who  have  seen 
the  UN  report  say  that 
while  Mr  Adede  is  not 
named,  it  is  apparent  that 
he  is  considered  responsible 
for  many  of  the  problems. 

Speaking  this  week,  Mr 
Adede,  a legal  officer  from 
the  UN  secretariat  ap- 
pointed by  Mr  Annan’s 
predecessor,  Boutros  Bou- 
tros-Ghali, said,  the  report 
was  unfair  and  he  has  sent 
his  objections  to  ' UN 
headquarters. 

He  said  that  criticisms 
were  often  accepted  with 
little  regard  to  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  source,  and  de- 
nied wrongly  disbursing 
funds  or  abusing  his  power 
in  making,  or  blocking, 
staff  appointments. 

He  admitted  that  he  had 
to  take  some  “unorthodox 
actions”  when  he  assumed 
the  technical  work  of  the 
tribunal  in  199S  because  he 
had  no  secretary,  no  lawyer 
and  no  office.  But  he  said 
he  was  “overwhelmed”  by 
the  work,  which  included 
having  to  organise  the 
building  of  courtrooms  and 
cells  and  finding  safe 
houses  for  the  tribunal  wit- 
nesses.— New  York  Times.  , 


Socialist  politics  are  alive  in  Congress, 
writes  Marlin  Walker  in  Washington 


THE  American  left  cele- 
brated a modest  but  sig- 
nificant revival  yester- 
day, as  52  Democratic 
congressmen  signed  up  for 
the  year’s  first  meeting  of  the 
Progressive  Caucus,  a body 
which  claimed  only  five  mem- 
bers In  1990. 

‘With  the  backing  of  Jesse 
I Jackson,  Professor  Noam 
Chomsky  and  the  reinvlgo- 
rated  trade  unions,  the  cau- 
cus has  rallied  some  Influ  en- 
, tial  Democrats  -including 
Maxine  Waters,  who  chairs 
the  Black  Caucus  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  Democratic 
whip.  David  Bonior,  fresh 
from  his  success  in  bringing 
ethics  charges  against  the 
Republican  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives, 
Newt  Gingrich. 

“This  forum  will  be  a show- 
case for  policies  that  advance 
the  interests  of  all  the  people 
and  promote  the  principles  of 
economic  justice  and  non-dis- 1 
crimination,''  said  Bernle 
Sanders,  the  only  socialist  in 
the  House  and  chairman  of 
the  caucus. 

The  American  left  has  been 
battered  in  recent  years  by 
the  centrism  of  President  Bill 
Clinton  and  the  Republican 
ascendancy  in  Congress.  But 
the  Progressives’  agenda  of 
economic  populism,  tax  in- 
creases for  the  rich.  Keynes- . 
ian  public  investment  and  i 
scepticism  about  Mr  Clinton's 
strategy  of  free  trade  Is  rally- ; 
ing  increasing  support  from 
trade  unions,  minority 
groups,  public  interest  and 
environmental  groups  as  well 
as  liberal  Democrats. 

"It  is  terribly  important 
that  a bloc  has  now  emerged 

in  Congress  of  people  who  are 
committed  to  the  interests  of 
working  and  low-income 
people,  and  it  reflects  the 
alarm  with  the  shamefully 
low  turnout  of  voters”  said 
Mr  Sanders.  “A  lot  of  low  in- 
come people  have  given  up  on 
our  democracy  because  their 
interests  have  been  ignored. 
The  Democratic  Party  has 
moved  very  far  to  the  right 
under  Bill  Clinton,  and  what 
we  are  seeing  now  is  the  reac- 
tion against  that  trend.” 

a key  figure  in  foe  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Progressive  move- 
ment has  been  Robert  Boro- 
sage  of  the  leftist  Institute  of 
Policy  Studies.  Last  year  he 
established  the  Campaign  for 


Mexican  sweepers  risk  death  in  quest  for  justice 


PtinOonson  In  Mexico  City 

Curled  up  in  a.  semi- 
foetal  position,  m the 
darkness  of  a makeshift 
tent  of  black  plastfo  sh*^ 
Jorge  Luis  Magaftaand^ 
ancio  Jimenez  canbar^y^ 
and  seldom  open  their  eyes. 

A handwritten  sign  outsme 

the  tent,  on  a Strip  of  grass 
beside  Mexico 
lane  ring  road,  the 
counts  the  hours  since  they 

last  took  solid  food.  . . , 

By  yesterday,  the  total 
stood  at  2,068,  or  8T 
nothing  but  honey  and  water 
fortified  with  minerals- 
. Along  with  334  of  their  fel- 


low street-sweepers,  Mr 
Magafia  and  Mr  Jimfinez  were 
dismissed' without  compensa- 
tion by  the  Vfllabennnsa  city 

government  in  July  1995- . _ 
The  reason,  says  their 
spokesman.  Orlando  Benito 
Marlines,  waff  the- street-' 
sweepers'  objection  to  doing 
private  work  for  city  officials 
without  extra  pay.  _ 

"Mostly,  they  had  us  clean- 
ing their  houses,”  he  says. 
“Blit  some  of  os  were  forced 
to  do  gardening  or  even  build- 
ing work.” 

! Mr  Martinez  says  he 
j worked  as  a builder  s . 
j labourer  on  a swimming  pool 
I for  Villahermosa’s  mayor, 

; jesfisTaracena. 


The  sweepers  trace  their 
struggle  back  to  1989,  when 
they  •farmed  a movement  to 
improve  pay  and  conditions. 

“They  deducted  onion  dues 
from  our  pay-packets  before 
that,”  Mr  Martinez  says.  "But 
we  never  saw  any  evidence 
that  the  union  existed." 

By  organising,  they.won  the 
right  to  have  Sundays  and 
certain  public  holidays  off 
same  medical  insurance  and 
a ppraii  pay  increase,  to  about 
£50  a month.  But  their  work- 
ing day  still  began  at  6am  and 
i ended  at  9pm  or  10pm. 

After  their  dismissal,  the 
i sweepers  and  their  families 
j marched  from  VHtehermosa, 

! in  the  south-eastern  state  off 


Tabasco,  to  Mexico  City,  It  i 
took  them  45  days.  " j 

On  Wednesday.  10  street- 1 
sweepers  protested  at  the  lack  i 
Of  a settlement  by  stripping  I 
naked  before  a session  of  the  ' 
congress,  and  yesterday  the 
group  was  due  to  decide 
whether  more  would  join  the  | 
hanger  strike. 

Asked  to  explain  the  mass  | 
MftWng.  a spokesman  for  tha  I 
mayor  attributed  It  to  the  j 
■march,  wen  though  this  fame  ! 
after  fbe  dismissals. 

“They  absented  themselves 
from  work  without  notifying 
the  municipality,’?  , said  Dar- 
win Lara.  He  accused  them  of 
"seeking  to  violate  the  law  by 
pressure  and  blackmail". 


Last  spring,  an  agreement 
was  readied  after  a 62-day 

hunger  strike  in  which  Mr 
Martinez  took  part  But  tie 
workers  say  the  agreement 
was  broken,  so  in  August  they 
flgam  marched  to  the  capital. 

A sign  beside  their  camp  ac- 
cuses the  Tabasco  state  gover- 
nor. itobertoMbdrazo,  effusing 
the  agreement  as  toilet  paper. 

They  are  demanding  rein- 
statement or  compensation, 
pfos  back  pay  and  the  lifting  of 
arrest  warrants  against  45 
members.  The  city  govern- 
ment has  offered  same  jobs  but 
is  vague  on  the  other  demands. 

Mr  Magafia  and  Mr  Jime- 
nez no  longer  give  interviews. 
But  five  other  hunger  strikers 


who  began  some  weeks  later 
say  all  are  prepared  to  die  if  a 
settlement  is  not  reached. 

Mediation  by  the  federal  In- 
terior ministry,  which  began 
last  week,  has  been  “90  per 
cent  successful”,  according  to 
officials.  But  doctors  say  the 
first  hunger  strikers  are  near 
death  and  have  suffered  irre- 
versible physical  damage.  . 

Mr  Martinez  saya  he 
remembers  nothing  of  the  lat- 
ter stages  of  his  own  strike. 

!T  feel  1 am  no  longer  - a 
young  man,”  he  says.  He  is 
aged  20.  He  adds:  “This  is  no 
longer  for  us;  it's  for  our  faun- 
flies  — that’s  why  we’re  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  ultimate 
price." 


America’s  Future,  with  trade 
union  funds,  on  the  slogan: 
“The  idea  that  nothing  can  be 
done  reflects  the  complacent 
sense  of  the  privileged  that 
I nothing  need  be  done.” 

The  trade  unions,  which 
are  experiencing  a modest 
rise  in  membership  after  30 
years  of  steady  decline,  form 
the  main  base  of  the  new  cau- 
cus. But  Mr  Borosage  claimed 

that  signs  of  renewed  activity 
among  environmentalists  and 
supporters  of  the  women’s 
movement,  plus  the  unusu- 
ally high  Black  and  Hispanic 
turnout  in  last  year’s  election, 
pointed  to  a potential  for 
building  a Progressive 
constituency. 

The  fact  that  so  many  Dem- 
ocratic congressmen  were 
happy  to  meet  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  only 
socialist  in  Congress  was  in 
itself  remarkable.  Mr  Sanders 
has  been  re-elected  to  Con- 
gress four  times  by  the  people 
of  Vermont,  who  knew  him 
first  as  a respected  mayor  of 
Burlington  and  have  thus  not 
been  frightened  by  the  label 
“socialist''. 

Yesterday  he  identified  four 
big  issues  for  Progressive 
caucus  campaigning  — health 
care,  the  widening  disparity 
in  incomes,  the  dominance  of 
politics  by  corporate  money 
and  millionaires,  and  the 
trend  towards  a takeover  of 
the  media  by  a handful  of 
companies. 

It  is  Mr  Sanders's  fourth 
point  that  seems  to  Ignite  his 
outrage  most.  “The  corporate 
control  over  our  media  means 
that  most  Americans  Just 
don't  know  that  health  care  is 
free  in  places  like  Britain 

that  a college  education  is 
free  or  at  least  affordable,  that 
most  other  advanced 
countries  just  don't  share  out 
their  wealth  in  this  divisive 
way,"  he  said. 

“The  reason  is  pretty 
simple.  Most  Americans  get 
their  news  from  the  four  big 
TV  networks.  ABC  is  owned 
by  Disney.  NBC  is  owned  by 
General  Electric.  CBS  is 
owned  by  Westinghouse,  and 
Fax  is  owned  by  Rupert  Mur- 
doch. You  just  don’t  see  those 
corporations  reporting  on 
trade  unions,  on  the  wealth 
gap,  on  the  fact  that  over 
90  percent  of  the  budget  cuts 

3a^f?1®ress  Passed  were 

taken  from  the  poor.” 
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The  limits  of  taxation 


Labour  is  risking  its  soul  and  cash  base  at  once 


IF  TONY  BLAIR  rules  out  increases  in 
personal  taxation  — Including  raising 
the  top  rate  from  40  to  50  per  cent  — 
then  Labour  will  never  be  quite  the 
same  again.  The  party  has  been 
through  many  metamorphoses  in  its 
time  but  the  idea  of  redistributing  in’ 
come  to  correct  social  imbalances  in 
society  has  always  been  central  to  its 
beliefs.  The  people  affected  by  the 
higher  tax  rate  — those  earning  over 
£100,000  a year  — have  benefited  in  a 
flamboyant  manner  from  tax  reforms 
reducing  the  top  rate  of  tax  from  83  per 
cent  in  1979  to  40  per  cent  now.  That 
gave  people  on  £100,000  an  extra  £43,000 
a year  but  did  not  prevent  them  taking 
much  higher  annual  salary  increases  in 
addition  to  their  tax  cuts.  Top  directors 
got  an  8.6  per  cent  rise  last  year 
following  10  per  cent  the  year  before. 

No  one  is  suggesting  a return  to  the 
punitive  tax  rates  of  the  1950s,  1960s  and 
1970s  (though  as  it  happens  they  didn’t 
seem  to  stop  the  UK  having  faster 
economic  growth  than  now)  merely 
that  part  of  the  excessively  negative 
redistribution  of  income  from  the  poor 
to  the  rich  be  restored  by  moving  the 
top  rate  of  tax  closer  to  50  per  cent  than 
40  per  cent  thereby  leaving  untouched 
the  reasonable  principle  that  people 
should  keep  at  least  half  of  their  earn- 
ings. There  is  no  economic  evidence  in 
theory  or  practice  to  suggest  that  such  a 
move  would  diminish  incentives.  Pro- 
fessor James  Mirrlees  — who  won  the 
1996  Nobel  prize  for  his  research  on  tax 
incentives  — believes  that -top  marginal  j 
tax  rates  could  be  between  40  and  50  per 
cent  to  raise  money  for  education  and 
health  without  affecting  incentives. 

Everyone  knows  why  Labour  is  doing  ] 
this  — to  avoid  at  all  costs  being  I 
labelled  the  party  of  higher  taxes  dur- 
ing the  election  campaign.  But  by  cate- 
gorically ruling  out  economic  options 
Mr  Biair  is  giving  a hostage  to  fortune. 
If  he  breaks  the  pledge  after  the  election 


Moor’s  message  to  new  India 

But  this  endangered  species  should  listen  as  well  as  lecture 


IT  WOULD  BE  a great  pity  if  the  first 
day  of  John  Major’s  visit  to  India  were 
merely  a gift  to  the  satirists.  For  a 
prime  minister  who  may  find  soon 
himself  out  of  office  to  make  an  impas- 
sioned plea  for  another  endangered 
species  — the  Indian  tiger  — is  more 
than  a shade  incautious.  And  Mr  Ma- 
jor’s tribute  to  the  Indian  community  in 
Britain  is  open  to  the  charge  of  vote- 
catching.  (It  might  sound  more  convinc- 
ing if  it  included  a pledge  to  improve 
our  immigration  procedures.) 

Yet  this  visit  is  important  in  re- 
focusing British  attention  which  has  I 
too  often  wandered  away.  While  assert- 1 
ing  a global  foreign  policy,  Britain  has 
tended  to  value  too  lightly  its  relations 
and  influence  on  the  sub-continent  In 
the  early  years  there  were  mixed  feel- 
ings about  the  transformation  of  the 
former  jewel  of  empire  into  a non- 
aligned  power.  On  the  Indian  side  there 
was  at  times  excessive  touchiness  about 
the  designs  of  the  former  colonial  ruler. 
More  recently,  Britain  along  with  other 
developed  countries  has  been  lured  by 
East  Asia  at  the  expense  of  South  Asia. 
Indian  commentators  complain  that 
our  interest  is  intermittent,  only  be- 
coming engrossed  by  scandals  and 
human  interest  stories  (and  of  course 
by  Kashmir  — a serious  enough  issue 
but  one  on  which  India  is  hyper-sensi- 
tive). Last  year’s  election  campaign  was 
treated  more  as  theatre  than  as  a seri- 
ous political  event,  and  not  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  policies  of  the 
new  centre-left  coalition. 


British  trade  with  India  has  almost 
doubled  since  Mr  Major  launched  the 
Indo-British  Partnership  Initiative  on 
his  last  visit  in  1993.  The  shift  of  soft- 
ware operations  to  Bangalore,  which 
the  British  delegation  will  see  today,  is 
a striking  development  on  which  a 
large  range  of  clients  from  London 
Transport  to  North-west  Water  now 
rely.  But  one-third  of  British  exports  is 
generated  by  the  sale  of  uncut  dia- 
monds for  working  and  re-export 
(Surat  is  to  the  cut  diamond  trade  as 
Bangalore  is  to  software).  British  indus- 
try is  still  too  easily  deterred  by  the 
myth  — now  only  part-reality  — of  the 
“bureaucracy  raj."  Mr  Major’s  little 
lecture  yesterday  to  the  Confederation 
of  Indian  Industry  on  the  need  to  “liber- 
alise trade"  was  knocking  at  a door 
already  half  open:  the  problem  may 
now  lie  more  in  the  British  disease  of 
foiling  to  grasp  new  opportunities. 

India  remains  a country  seeking  to 
tackle  huge  questions  which  should 
interest  us  all  Will  the  new  coalition 
succeeed  in  reforming  the  economy 
while  maintaining  safeguards  for  em- 
ployment? How  can  the  promise  of  a 
new  attack  on  poverty  be  fulfilled  in  a 
country  with  at  least  19  per  cent  below 
the  poverty  line?  What  is  to  be  done 
about  the  spread  of  the  KFC  and  the 
five-star  hotel  culture?  Will  the  cam- 
paign against  corruption  in  business 
and  government  produce  more  lasting 
results?  India’s  venal  politicians  and 
middlemen  are  one  endangered  species 
not  in  need  of  protection. 


Tony  Bullimore’s  crucial  link 


Today’s  heroes  are  more  than  grateful  to  the  global  village 


THE  BEST  stories  have  a beginning,  a 
middle  and  an  end,  and  Tony  Bulli- 
more’s rescue  was  an  absolute  classic. 
In  the  beginning,  things  went  dread- 
fully for  the  shipwrecked  round-the- 
world  yachtsman.  In  the  middle,  his 
survival  chances  veered  from  bad  to 
good  and  back  again  as  the  meagre 
evidence  pointed  first  one  way  and  then 
another.  In  the  end,  everything  came 
ctimactically  right  It  was  the  perfect 
ending  to  an  almost  incredible  tale. 

They  don’t  write  them  like  that  any 
more.  And  yet  this  was  very  much  a 
late  20th  century  outcome  to  a brave 
man's  ordeaL  Fifty  years  ago,  people 
were  raised  on  a diet  of  stories  about 
heroic  adventurers  exactly  like  Mr  Bul- 
limore.  Except  that  in  most  of  these 
earlier  stories,  the  hero  wasn't 
snatched  from  the  mountainous  freez- 
ing seas  at  all  He  or  she  was  much 
more  likely  to  have  perished  unknown 
in  the  deep.  The  epic  tales  of  that  era  i 


often  ended  in  tantalising  disaster:  Cap- 
tain Scott  felling  to  get  back  from  the 
South  Pole,  Colonel  Fawcett  lost  in  the 
Amazonian  jungle,  Amelia  Earhart  fly- 
ing off  round  the  world  never  to  return. 

Today’s  adventurers  are  brave  heroes 
too,  but  they  have  an  invisible  safety- 
net  of  global  communications.  Unlike 
Captain  Scott,  Sir  Ranulph  Fiennes 
could  be  airlifted  out  of  Antarctica 
when  things  went  wrong-  Unlike  Colo- 
nel Fawcett,  the  British  expedition  lost 
in  the  Borneo  jungle  three  years  ago 
could  be  found  by  a massive  rescue 
operation.  Unlike  Amelia  Earhart,  the 
circumnavigating  Richard  Branson 
was  never  out  of  contact  with  the 
ground.  Tony  Bullimore  survived  be- 
cause, even  in  the  remote  Southern 
Ocean,  he  remained  part  a f the  global 
village.  In  1997  it  is  probably  easier  to 
die  unknown  in  the  middle  of  London 
than  to  disappear  forever  in  the  inac- 
cessible places  of  the  world. 


he  will  lose  the  reputation  for  probity 
he  has  so  successfully  nurtured.  But  if 
he  doesn’t  he  will  have  abandoned  the 
economic  right  to  raise  taxes  when  the 
cyclical  needs  of  the  economy  demand 
it  When?  Like  at  this  very  moment  or 
when  the  deficit  under  a future  Riair 
government  moves  above  the  Maas- 
tricht celling.  Even  the  tax-cutting  Con- 
servatives have  raised  personal  taxes 
when  necessary.  Labour  could  resort  to 
raising  Vat,  a course  which  could  be 
justified  by  the  feet  that  a fer  wider 
range  of  goods  attracts  Vat  in  the  rest  of 
the  EU  than  here.  But  by  the  end  of  the 
election  campaign  the  Conservatives 
will  surely  have  gone  through  every 
alternative  tax  seeking  a categorical 
denial  from  Mr  Blair  that  he  is  plan- 
ning increases  in  Vat,  excise  duties  or 
anything  else.  In  these  circumstances 
Labour  would  be  wise,  as  some  econo- 
mists have  suggested,  to  start  exploring 
other  ways  to  raise  money  from  land, 
road  congestion,  airport  take-off  and 
landing  fees,  anti-social  actions,  tax- 
exempt  activities  or  from  auctioning 
the  radio  spectrum  as  has  been  pro- 
posed in  the  US.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  such  revenues  should  be  called 
“charges”  rather  than  taxes  in  order  to 
preserve  the  fiction  of  tax  restraint 
New  Labour  would  argue  that  it  now 
intends  to  redistribute  opportunities 
(through  increased  spending  on  educa- 
tion and  training)  rather  than  income 
or  wealth  and  also  that  the  minimum 
wage  will  improve  the  lot  of  the  work- 
ing poor.  These  are  vital  initiatives  and 
their  importance  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. But  Labour  must  tread  very 
carefully  to  avoid  becoming  so  much  a 
prisoner  of  a self-imposed  fiscal 
restraint  that  it  will  find,  it  impossible 
to  fund  its  core  education  and  training 
schemes  when  the  economy  catches  a 
cold.  The  party  is  in  real  danger  of 
losing  not  only  part  of  its  soul  but  its 
treasure  chest  as  welL 
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is  set  for  battle 


II OW  tan  Tom  Sackvflle,  the 
Pi  Home  Office  minister, 
have  the  fruit  to  complain 
that  “Carlton  has  shown  yet 

again  fhat  they  ftyw  unfit  to  nin 
a major  TV  franchise”  {Janu- 
ary 9),  when  It  is  his  Govern- 
ment  that  fhreed  the  franchises 
to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
irrespective  of  the  programme 
quality?  He  who  lives  by  the 1 
dead  hand  of  the  market  dies 
by  that  same  hand. 

Richard  La  vaL 
80  Martin  Square, 

Abbots  Langley. 

Herts  WD5  0EG. 


SIMON  Hughes'  article 
on  Labour’s  health 
plans  (Comment  page, 
January  9>  was  inaccurate, 
partisan,  and  unworthy  of 
any  sort  of  sensible  debate 
about  the  future  of  the  health 
service.  There  are  indeed 
serious  problems  feeing  the 
NHS,  and  the  crisis  affiwting 
many  hospitals  as  the  winter 
weather  advances  — ident- 
ified so  cogently  by  the  BMA 
— demonstrates  this  all  too 
clearly.  It  is  incumbent  on  ns 
as  politicians  not  only  -to  cat- 
alogue die  problems  but  to  set 
out  how  things  could  be  done 
differently.  This  is  precisely 
what  Labour  has  been  doing. 

We  have  shown  how  we  will 
replace  the  internal  market — 
that  has  had  such  adverse 
consequences  in  the  health 
service  — by  moving  from  GP 
fundholding  to  a system  of 
locality  commissioning, 
where  all  the  GPs  in  an  area, 
together  with  other  primary- 
care  professionals,  come 
together-  bo  .{dan.  care  and, 
treatment  for  their  patients.' 
In  doing  so  they  will  enter 
into  long-term  agreements 
with  hospitals,  working  on  a 
basis  of  co-operation  rather 
than  competition. 

In  this  way  we  win  be  able 
to  end  the  gross  inequity  be- 
tween patients  that  has 
resulted  from  single-practice 
fundholding.  We  will  also  be 
able  to  end  the  costly  invoic- 
ing and  annual  contracting 
procedures  that  have  resulted 
from,  the  internal  market,  and 
free  up  resources  to  help  1m- 


TV  and  radio  telephone 
Ddlls  are  a farce.  I voted  10 


I palls  are  a farce.  I voted  10 
tiroes  for  Aung  San  Sun  Kyi 
in  the  BBC  Today  pall  and  26 
times  against  the  monarchy 
using  the  redial  facility. 
When  will  we  be  given  a 
chance  to  give  our  views  dem- 
ocratically on  the  monarchy 
via  a referendum? 

TonyWlx. 

12  Rydal  Way,  Alsager, 
Cheshire  ST7  2EH_ 


I WHOLEHEARTEDLY  en- 
I dorse  Phillip  Hall’s  view  (To 


I dorse  Phillip  Hall's  view  (To 
see  the  Queen,  January  7) 
that  ywdfng  the  'monarchy 
would  be  good  for  tourism.  I 
recall  going  on  a guided  tour 
of  Paris  some  years  ago  and 
seeing  not  only  the  cell  in 
which  Marie- Antoinette  was 
imprisoned,  but  also  the  ac- 
tual guillotine  blade  which 
sliced  her  head  from  her 
shoulders.  Something  similar 
in  Britain  would  certainly 
pull  the  crowds. 

IanH  BirchalL 
4 Toby  Court, 

Tramway  Avenue, 

London  N98PG. 


prove  provision  for  patients. 
We  will  be  able  to  base  fund- 
ing allocations  on  proper  pop- 
ulation-need s assessments, 
impossible  under  the  single- 
practice model  advocated  by 
both  Simon  Hughes  and  the 
Government  Mr  Hughes  is 
also  wrong  to  say  we  talk  the 
language  of  revolution.  We 
have  specifically  said  we 
want  to  proceed  by  evolution, 
because  that  is  what  doctors, 
nurses  and  managers  want 
He  is  wrong  to  say  that  we 
will  Increase  the  number  of 
“purchasers”.  By  removing  a 
layer  of  bureaucracy  at 
singfepractice  level,  and  al 
health-authority  level,  and  at 
hospital  level,  we  will  reduce 
bureaucracy  substantially. 

The  Tories,  of  coarse,  have 
worked  themselves  up  into  a 
frenzy  opposing  what  we  have 
suggested- 1 had  expected  bet- 
ter of  the  Liberal  Democrats. 
Many  GPs,  both  fundholders 
and  non-fundholders,  have 
welcomed  our  proposals.  The 
Health  Service  Journal  has 
described  them  as  “both  cred- 
ible and  adroit'.  They  offer  us 
the  chance  to  start  work  on 
the  essential  aim  of  a Labour 
government  to  restore  an ! 
NHS  run  as  a public  service, 
not  as  a commercial  business. 
Chris  Smith  MF. 

Shadow  Health  Secretary- 
House  of  Commons,  i 

London  SW1A  0AA. 


Cine  words  from  Simon 
■ Hughes:  it’s  good  to  see 


■ Hughes:  it’s  good  to  see 
some  passion  about  the  NHS. 
But  he’s  missed  the  central 


point  about  fundholding.  If 
you  make  GPs  responsible 
not  only  for  assessment  of 
need  (the  key  to  our  unique, 
demand-led,  needs-based  ser- 
vice) but  also  for  decisions 
about  which  individual 
patients  money  should  be 
spent  on,  the  latter  necessar- 
ily undermines  the  former. 
Certain  expensive  conditions 
will  not  be  treated,  and  some 
people  cm  whose  lives  society 
sets  relatively  little  value  (eg 
old  people)  will  not  be  treated. 
More  subtly,  knowledge  about  i 
demand,  needs  and  changes 
In  them  win  be  lost. 

Of  course  doctors  should 
know  tHo  finanniai  implic- 
ations of  their  prescriptions, 
referrals  and  decisions.  And 
of  course  they  should  be 
asked  to  make  judgments 
among  needs.  But  this  is  not 
the  same  as  asking  them  to 
take  ultimate  responsibility 
far  the  basic  financial  de- 
mands on  the  NHS. 

. GP  flindhnirfing  moves  the 
, financial  rationing  process 
right  to  the  start  of  a patient’s 
experience  with  the  health 
service.  The  implications 
' haven't ' been  . apparent  yet 
When  someone  decides  to 
tighten  the  purse-strings, 
there  will  be  a tremendous 
outcry  from  fimdholders  (and 
no  doubt  a growth  in  litig- 
ation from  angry  low-priority 
patients)  but  it  will  be  too 
late.  It's  the  Tories  that 

unrigrefftryl  ftmrihnMing. 

Marcia  Saunders. 

Springfield  Avenue, 

London  N10. 


AM  surprised  at  some  of  the 


Casualty 


YOU  give  a great  deal  of 
space  (January  9)  to  a pro- 


I space  (January  9}  to  a pro- 
vincial football  manager's 
employment  arrangements,  it 
is  an  obscene  gesture  to  the 
many  millions  of  men  (not,  of 
course,  to  mention  women), 
who  are  sick  and  fed  up  with 
the  sexist,  exploitative  rant- 
ings  of  a painted  spectator 
sport  — the  imis  manipula- 
tion of  which  would  have 
done  Messrs  Goebbels  and 
Mussolini  proud.  If  voters  on 
Carlton’s  monarchy  debate 
had  nominated  the  individual 
concerned  as  head  of  state, 
you  could  hardly  have  de- 
voted more  ridiculous 
coverage. 

nS  Millar. 

West  Crescent 

Darlington  DL3. 


Please  Include  a full  postal ' 
address,  even  on  e-malled 
letters,  and  a daytime  telephone 
number.  We  may  edit  letters: 
shorter  ones  are  more  likely  to 
appear.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


AS  A former  BastEnders 
/^researcher,  I would  like  to 
respond  to  Phil  Daoust’s 
attack  on  British  soaps’  “lack 
of  nerve”  In  relation  to  the 
portrayal  of  suicide  since  An- 
gie’s overdose  back  in  1987 
(Provocations,  January  4).  Mr 
Daoust  concluded  that  soaps  i 
preferred  to  have  their  stars 
killed  off  than  have  them  go 
down  the  more  “realistic"  | 
self-destructive  route.  j 

In  1993 1 was  asked  to  Inves- 1 
tlgate  the  potential  effect  of  a 
Christmas  Day  suicide  In  Al- 
bert Square:  Aldan,  a teenage 
no-hoper.  was  to  leap  to  his 
doom  from  a high  building 
whilst  the  remaining  resi- 
dents watched  the  Queen’s 
speech.  I found  .several  stud- 
ies which  pointed  to  a dear 
copycat  effect.  In  Britain, 
Stephen  Platt  found  a signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  numbers 
of  women  treated  for  over- 
dose in  63  British  hospitals  in 
the  wake  of  Angle's  attempted 
suicide.  More  worrying,  how- 
ever, was  the  evidence 
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epom  to  have  sprung  from 
ENO’s  recent  press  confer- 
ence. The  issues  are  admit- 
tedly complicated,  but  its  con- 
clusions are  less  devious  than, 
for  instance,  my  friend  David 
Mellor  (Don't  sell  the  house, 
evict  the  owners,  January  8) 
seems  to  believe. 

The  company  has  moved 
home  several  times  — from 
the  Old  Vic,  in  1931,  to 
Sadler's  Wells,  where  it 
remained  until  1968  when  it 
moved  to  the  more  suitable 
Coliseum.  Same  27  years  later, 
with  crumbling  facilities,  it 
was  time  to  take  stock  again 
and  the  ENO  board  commis- 
sioned a detailed  report,  the 
results  of  which  have  now 
been  made  public. 

1 was  managing  director  of 
ENO  at  the  Coliseum  for  13 
happy  years  and  chairman  for 
a further  eight.  The  theatre  is 
a great  place,  but  its  inadeq- 
uacies are  apparent  and  hard 
to  remedy.  Don't  let’s  be  sent- 
imental about  the  building, 
much  as  we  love  it,  warts  and 
all.  David  Melior’s  perspicac- 
ity kept  a roof  over  our  heads 
when  we  were  about  to  lose  tt 
and  nothing  will  ease  that 
debt  of  gratitude.  He  was  a val- 
ued member  of  the  board 
whilst  I was  chairman  and 
most  have  known  some  of  the 
technical  and  safety  problems 
during  that  time. 

I hope  he  found  time  to  see 
Die  Sdldaten  as  evidence  of 
the  company’s  current  artistic 
standards;  whilst  on  our 
board  he  found  his  way  to 
Stamford  Bridge  more  reg- 
ularly than  to  the  Coliseum. 
The  Earl  of  Hare  wood. 
English  National  Opera. 
London  Coliseum, 

St  Martin’s  Lane, 

London  WC2N  4ES. 


\ A /HAT  accountants  KMPG 
VVhave  failed  to  take  into 


regarding  "suicides  that 
worked":  one  US  study 
revealed  that  there  were  2^1 
extra  suicides  in  the  week 
following  each  of  38  different 
TV  broadcasts,  and  that  the 
more  coverage  the  broadcast 
received,  the- greater  the  in- 
crease was. 

I advised  the  programme's 
producers  that  at  best  the 
broadcast  may  precipitate  or 
bring  forward  suicides  that 
would  have  occurred  anyway, 
at  worst  (and  more  likely), 
people  contemplating  suicide 
would  be  more  likely  to  do  so 
after  watching  It,  particularly 
because  the  evidence  of  a 


copycat  effect  is  stronger 
where  the  depiction  is  of  sui- 
I cide  rather  than  attempted 
suicide.  The  mpang  (jumping 
from  a high  building)  would 
be  readily  available  to  any- 
one; and  the  “model”  (Aldan) 
was  young  and  attractive. 

There  are  lots  of  people  out 
there  for  whom  soap  stars  are 
incredibly  powerful  role 
models. 

Gwen  Robinson. 

Research  Officer,  Centre 
for  Criminological  Research. 
University  of  Oxford, 

12  Bevfngton  Road, 

Oxford  OX2  6LH. 


VV  have  failed  to  take  into 
account  in  their  ENO  review 
is  tbe  whole  package  which 
we  Middle  Englanders  from 
the  sticks  experience  there  — 
pasta  and  a carafe  of  rosso  at 
fixe  Spaghetti  House,  a pint  in 
the  Lemon  Tree  by  the  stage 
door  while  reading  tbe  pro- 
gramme, a super  performance 
in  a beautiful  and  historic 
theatre,  and  the  buzz  enjoyed 
afterwards  with  the  crowds 
leaving  other  theatres  while 
walking  to  Leicester  Square 
tube  or  having  a swift  half  in 
the  St  Martin’s  iano  pubs. 

We  would  not  get  all  that-  in 
Paddington  — if  we  want  a 
purely  musical  experience  we 
can  get  the  world's  best  on  our 
Nicam  stereo  videos  at  home. 

P Clarke. 

12Becket  Gardens, 

Welwyn,  Herts  AL6  9JE. 


Keep  it  in  the  family  (if  you  can  stand  the  stress)  I A Country  Diary 


YOUR  Essayist  Dorothy 
Rowe  confuses  certain  un- 


I Rowe  confuses  certain  un- 
conscious psychological  ten- 
sions in  families  with  con- 
scious family  values  (Friends 
of  the  family,  January  4).  If  all 
families  were  like  the  ones 
she  describes,  the  family  as 
we  understand  it  would  have 

withered  away  centuries  ago, 
as  being  uncandudve  to  pro- 
ducing emotionally  function- 
ing human  beings. 

Any  friendship  worth  the 

namp  ran  be  just  aS  compli- 
cated by  subconscious  inse- 
curities, jealousies,  rivalries 
and  resentments  as  the  most 
dysfunctional  of  families;  and 
the  permanent  nature  of  fam- 
ily life  ensures  that  there  are 
countless  opportunities  to 
rectify  past  mistakes  by  em- 
ploying what  Rowe  describes 
as  fiie  values  of  friendship. 

By  the  way,  Ms  Rowe, 
people  In  file  third  world  do 
.not  send  their  children  out  to 
work  because  of  psychology  , 
cal  inadequacy,  but  because 
of  economic  tyranny.  And 
surely  not  even  those  most  de- 
tached from  reality  ofai™  ; 
that  the  degrading  poverty  of  j 
a third-world  child  is  less 


heavy  a burden  than  that  of  a 
rich  child  not  being  able  to 
please  his  parents? 

Jean  Molloy. 

25a  Theodore  Road. 

London  SE13  6HT. 


p\OROTHY  Rowe  does  well 
L/to  remind  os  that  the  only 
“values"  which  distinguish 
the  family  from  other  social 
relations  are  as  miwiiwfl  to 
the  healthy  development  of 
children  as  they  are  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  adult 
responsibilities.  . 

The  concept  of  family  val- 
ues is  not  only  mindlessly 
conformist,  implying  that : 
there  Is  one  right  way  to  live, 
but  deeply  divisive,  casting 
beyond  the  pale  both  those 
prevented  by  circumstance  i 
from  participating  in  family  j 
life  and  those  of  us  who  — 
exercising  the  individual  res- 1 
possibility  encouraged  by  the 
Tories  — reject  ft  as  incom- 
patible with  temperament  or 
lifestyle. 

Soot  Cartwright. 

Chairman,  British 
Organisation  of  Non-Parents. ' 
BM  Box  5866, 

London  WC1N3XX. 


Itntion  than  the  family  in 
which  to  acquire  the  skins  of 
forming  friendships,  ft  is  in  a 
loving  secure  environment 
that  the  child  learns  to  share, 
to  curb  its  immediate  needs 
and  desires  for  file  greater 
good  of  tbe  whole,  to  main* 
mistakes  without  being 
rejected  and  to  develop  con- 
fidence and  a sense  of  worth. 

A Torrance. 

24  Manor  Road. 

Teddlngton,  Middx  TWiI  BAB. 


TTJE  fallacy  of  Mr  Major  ex- 
I tolling  family  values  is  put 
succinctly  by  Eric  Hobsbawm 
in  . The  Age  of  Capital.  He 
points  to  the  incongruity  of 
simultaneously  extolling  the 
devfl-take-foe-hindmost  of  a 
rapacious  market,  and  the 
warmer,  human  values  we  as- 
sociate with  the  family,  even 
though  the  reality  falls  short 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
ova:  the  past  decade,  the  devfl, 
has  reaped  the  hindmost 
plentifully. 

A W& MO  Crook, 

67  Kings  Road, 

Chalfont  St  Giles, 

Bucks  HP84HN. 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  Billy 
Shiel,  a native  of  Seahouses, 
has  ment  much  of  his  life  in  a 
coble,  a flat-bottomed  fishing  ' 
boat  A third-generation  fish- 
■ erman,  he  tended  lobster  pots 
jst  dawn  from  an  early  ago 
Twenty  years  ago  tourism  i 
changed  his  life  and  he  has 
since  taken  thousands  of  visi- 
tors to  see  the  prolific  bird  ; 
life  and  the  grey  seal  colony 
on  tbe  Fame  Islands.  A fine 
naturalist  with  a wealth  of 
ornithological  knowledge,  it' 
was  Billy  who  explained  to 
me  the  salient  differences  be- 
tween the  terns.  Now  his  ex- 
pertise and  contribution  to 
the  tourist  Industry  has  been 
recognised  by  the  award  of  an 
MBE  m the  New  Year’s  Hon- 
ours list  “Grace  Darling  was 
our  heroine  in  the  last  cen- 
tury,” said  one  village  resi- 
dent. “Mr  Shiel  is  our  local 
hero  now.”  Their  achieve- 
meats  were  different  but  were 
both  earned  on  the  water  Ur  a 
fishing  coble.  Grace  Darling 
JJJSf  out  frorn  Longstone 
lighthouse  to  rescue  crew 
members  of  a steamer  which 
rad  been  wrecked  on  the 
rocks.  Every  morning,  all  the 


year  round,  Billy  goes  down 
to  the  harbour  before  break- 
fast to  take  a look  at  the 
weather.  "1  listen  to  the  ship- 
ping forecast  but  I can  tell 
wnat  it’s  going  to  do  myself 
by  looking  at  the  sea  and  the 
fe  Had  be  ever  had  a boat 
load  of  visitors  stranded  on 
the  islands  because  treacher- 
ous tides  and  strong  winds 
are  common  here.  He  admit- 
ted there  had  been  one  or  two 
occasions  when  he  had  seen 
£*  ^f^kturn  nasty  and 
had  cut  short  a visit  to  head 
bade  to  the  mainland.  He  has 
a huge  responsibility  to  the 
55*^2®  used  to  carry  up  to 
now  the  boats  are 

Ucensed  for 70 and  there  area 

lot  of  school  parties.  "My 

5jJnntlB  Sear  ** lafee 

April  and  May,”  he  said, 
•when  the  birds  start  arri£ 
mg.  Every  trip  fa  an  advei). 
tore  and  101  never  lose  inter- 
m the  place.”  The  Fames 
at»KWp  of  rocky  stacks 
ana  islands  covering  236 
acres  formed  from  erosion- 
rasistant  quartz  doloerite,  the 
moat  easterly  outcrop  of  the 
Great  Whin  Sill. 

VERONICA  HEATH 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


•BKLMlNGforadocu- 
■■  mentary  about  Ian 
■ Greer  and  sleaze,  a 
crew  from  Channel  4's  Dis- 
i went  yesterday  to- 
uned  al-Fayed’s 
sbrldge  office,  and 

^ere  surprised  to  note  the 

iergence  of  a familiar 
aracter.  Struggling  nndec 
weight  of  green  and  white 
Is  carrier  bags 
1 with  books  end  •' 
'bears,  it  was  that  tire- 

i publicist  Max  Clifford. 

■atFayed  has  known 

; Clifford  for  some 
ie,”  hb  press  spokesman 

, chael  Cole  tells  ns,  “and 

iolds  him  in  very  high 
"igard.”  Whit  the  two  have 
i common,  apart  from 

; feelings  about  the 

“ ' of  Her  Majesty’s 

(jLiovemm^it,  is  unclear. 

I Also  open  to  donbt  is 
l:  whether  their  relationship 

is  purely  social;  or  partly 

professional  as  weIL.  No 

donbt,  when  the  Vallum 

takes  effect,  Tory  Central 

Office  will  contemplate  the 

Matson  very  closely. 


IN  the  Times,  meanwhile, 
my  mend  Sir  Tim  Bell 
contrives  a qu  ote  which 
MandyMandelson  may  well 
want  to  use  ina  New  Labour 
poster  campaign.  The  one- 
time Thatcher  adviser,  who 
now  works  as  chief  toilet 
spokesman  for  Lord 
Andrew  Lloyd-Webber,  de- 
scribes Mr  Tony  Blair  as  “a 
person  of  considerable 
genius”.  Interviewer 
Michael  Cockerell  writes 
that;  although  he  publicly 
claims  not  to  know  Mr  Blair 
wen.  In  private  Tim  “tells 
how  he  gave  informal  ad- 
vice when  Blair  asked  him 
at  a party  how  he  should  go 
about  becoming  leader, 
shortly  before  John  Smith's 
death.”  Assuming  this  is 
true  (and  Sir  Tim  makes  his 
distaste  for  “telling  fibs” 
crystal  clear),  what  a touch- 
ing testament  to  Mr  Blair's 
self-belief  this  Is*  not  to 
mention  his  loyalty.  Defi- 
nitely not  to  mention  that,  if 
yon  please. 


WE  also  thank  the 
Times  for  explain- 
ing OotyWegg- 
Prosser’s  strike.  Its  diarist 
reports  that  a journalist 
who  sat  next  to  one  of 
Mandy  Mandelson’s  cam- 
paign, team  at  dinner 
recently  was  amazed,  on 
stating  his  job,  to  be  told:  “I 
am  afraid  I can  no  longer 
talk  to  yon.  We  have  all  had 
to  sign  an  agreement  not  to 
talk  to  the  press  until  after 
the  election.  If  sa  sackable  ■ 
offence.”  Could  yon  make  It 
np?  I don't  think  so. 


A SAFETY  review  is 

underway  at  Live  TV 
after  an  injury  to  a 
key  presenter.  Weather 
forecaster  “the  bouncing 
dwarf*,  who  uses  a trampo- 
line to  reach  the  various 

regions,  was  wounded  in 
action  during  the  cold  snap. 
Over-eager  to  reach  tbebHz- 
sard-afltected  Scottish  High- 
lands, Rusty  Goffe  bounced 
too  high,  fell  off  the  trampo- 
line on  landing  and 
smashed  his  leg.  Asked 
about  his  health.  Live  boss 
Kelvin  McKenzie  chortles 
richly , and  then  refers  ns  to 
programme  director  Nick 
Ferrari,  who  assures  ns  of 
Rusty’s  fall  recovery.  Mr 
Ferrari  promises  that  he  Is 

considering  ways  to  avoid 
further  accidents.  “We’re 
looking  at  two  options,”  be 
explains.  “A  bigger  trampo- 
line. in  which  case  the 
dwarf  might  collide  with 
the  lights;  or  lowering  the 
map.  I think  we’ll  lower  the 
map.” 


Hitting  back  at  the 
man  who  sacked  him 
from  the  Sunday 
Telegraph.  Sir  Peregrine 
Worsthorae  yesterday  de- 
scribed Dominic  Lawson  as 
“an  odd  man”  in  a London 
Evening  Standard  feature. 

Can  this  be  yet  more  evi- 
dence of  that  old  favourite, 
jUngfan  SynchrozUdty? 
Just  a day  earlier,  shortly 
before  the  sacking  became 
public.  Mr  Lawson’s  secre- 
tary Karin  Connor  received 
an  anonymous  call  from  a 
very  well  spoken  elderly 
man  who  told  her:  “He's 
very  odd.  your  boss,  he  has 
some  very  odd  habits,  rd  be 
looking  for  another  Job  tfl 
were  you."  Odd,  indeed. 

m m «E  began  with  woa> 
wilff  rying  news  for  Tory 
WW  Central  Office  and 
we  must  end,  alas,  with 
more.  In  the  Far  East  there 

looms  the  threat  ofaPfJer- 
nlty  suit  against  David  Wil- 
letts. TheFortean  Times 
reports  that  a year-old  Chi- 
nese baby  sleeps  only  be- 
tween 20  and  60  minutes  a 

night  because  he  has  two 
brains  that  work  in  ra- 
tion. Well,  we  believe  it. 


Commentary 


Preston 


Q 


UE5TION:  What  do 
you  data  France  on 
a freezing,  snow- 
_ bound  - night? 
Answer:  Watch,  a Charles 
Trenet  concert,  overflow  with 

admiration,  and  see  what 
Britain  doesn’t  understand. . . 

Trenet  is  84  now,  a little 
thicker  around  the  waist,  but 
miraculously  spry.  He  still 
tripe  lightly  around  the  stage. 
For  a moment  yon  wonder  if 
like  Sinatra,  his  voice  has 
gone:  yet  no,  he  can  summon 
it  like  an  old  friend,  utterly 
sure,  utterly  relaxed.  The 
great  artists  have  that  gift  of 
relaxation.  Their  home  is 
their  stage. 

Charles  Trenet  was  never 
big  in  Britain:  When  he 
played  the  Albert  Han  a quar- 
ter of  a century  ago,  it  was 
half  empty.  People  knew -La 
Mer  Boom,  but  not 


else.  He  didn’t  seem  the  ar- 
chetypal French  romantic: 
blond  hair  ranged  atop  a 
stretching-forehead,  eyes  gog- 
gling. trig,  mwgtff,  as  a song- 
writer and  lyridst  Jay  in 
making  the  French  language 
Into  Tilting  poetry-  vqu$  qui 
passes  scats  me  voir.  On  J2 
pl&ut . dans  ma  chambrt- 
Though  he  locks  a bit  like  a 
retired  bank  manager,  he  wm 

nmltitflifrwnrri^  dng  , 

In  any  tongne,  he  remains 
terrific.  And  the' 


thing,  as  the  cameras  scanned 
back  itod  forth  over  his  huge 
audience,  standing  cheer- 
ing. was  their  youth.  Here 
was  ' a man  who.  broke 
through  in  the  80s,  who. 
reigned  supreme  in  the  «fe^ 
who  had  seen  his  original 
fans  pass  by  to  the  graveyard: 
and  then  made  more,  in  toeir 
20s.  There  have  been  two  new 
albums  in  the  90s.  He  writes 
apd  be  perforins.  Maybe  he 
had  a dodgy  war  record,  but 
the  fusion  of  affection 
remains  totaL 

There’s  absolutely  no  Brit- 
ish equivalent,  in  taimt  or  in 
age.  No  octogenedan  crooner 
from  Huddersfield  who  could 
get  up  the  Palladium  steps. 
The  point,  as  you  wander 
around  French  record  stores. 
Is  bigger  one  ^ man 


The  big  display  at  the  front  is 
for  Johnny  Hally  day,  a rocker 
who  never  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel. He's  58  now,  grizzled  bare 
chest  heaving  over  leather 
pants;  bat  no  parody,-xta  Gary 
Glitter.  And  there  behind,  on 
the  racks,  are  Gilbert  Bdcaud 
and  Claude  Franpois  and 
Francois©  Hardy,  with  piles 
of  Piaf  end  Juliette  Greco. 
Charles  Aznavonr  strides  on 
and  on.  They  never  go,  so 
they  are  never  forgotten. 

It  Is  a signal  difference 
When  Ruby  Murray  died  of 
alcoholism  at  60  a few  weeks 
ago,  bar  obituarists  taUmH 
only  narrow  showbusiness 
history  — a few  years  of  sue-, 
cess  before  decades  of  obliv- 
ion. Yet,  mfiftg  across  the 
channel,  popettes  like  Sheila 
are  bouncing  around; 
MIreflte  Mathien  has  her  web 
site;  Sylvie  Vartan  takes  over 
the  Olympia.  Whoever  thinks 
of  Alma  Cogan?  Try  her  near- 
est, deadest  French  equiva- 
lent, Dallda. 

We’d  say,  perhaps,  that 
French,  popular  culture  is 
Stagnant  and  a ]flH- 

enaae  beleaguered,  an  iden- 
tity under  threat  We’d  shrug 
over  this  geriatric  obsessive- 
ness and,  yet  again,  contrast 
European  inertia  with  the 
thrusting  American  influence 


we  hold  so  dear.  New-model 
Britain,  with  its  new-model 
PM  playing  Clinton. 

But  here  is  where  we -sud- 
denly stand  alone.  For  the 

French  model  is  also.  In  so 
many  ways,  the  American 
model.  The  America  ns  are 
kinder  ancf  gsitler  too.  They 
loved  George  Burns  when  be 
was  100.  and  paid  good  money 
to  see  him  turn  It  on.  They 
sustain  Bob  Hope.  They  will 
grieve  for  Sinatra.  Las  Vegas 
— when  Sylvie  Vartan  played 
it  the  other,  year  — was  a liv- 
ing monument  to  the  world  of 
Johnny  Mathis  and  Vic  Da- 
mon* and  Tony  Bennett  If 
you’re  British  and  want  to  be 
singing  at  60,  you  follow  Tom 
Jones  and  KngeJbert  Humper- 
dinck Into  the  MarTrjarlc  de- 
sert The  truly,  young  country 
has  a sense  of  its  past 

AND  us?  We  are  cruel- 
ler, foe  nothing  in  be- 
tween. One  moment. 
If  you're  Spice  Girl, 
you  are  the  spirit  of  the  age:  a 
fortnight  later,  you’re  a tubby 
blonde  in  a swimsuit  heading 

for  the  Inexorable  time  where 
television  doesn’t  book  you 
any  longer  and  the  obscurity 
of  the  dub  and  panto  circuit 
beckons.  One  moment  you’re 
Bud  Daniels  on  prime  time; 
the  next,  nobody  In  the  con- 
trol room  wants  to  know.  One 
moment  you’re  the  fixture 
king;  foe  next,  a baying  crowd 
in  Birmingham  is  waving  red 
cards  at  you  and  jeering  the 
woman  yon  appear  to  love. 

There's  not  a shred  of  affec- 
tion to  any  of  foie;  but  nor  is 
there  self-esteem.  We  think, 
maybe,  that  we’re  being 
American  when  we  build 
them  up  to  (rejoicingly)  let 
them  down.  But  an  America 
that  re-elects  Jesse  Helms  or 
Strom  Thurmond  in  their  pro- 


found dotage  isn't  quite  like 
that.  It  can  seem  bayingly 
cruel,  yet  it  will  also  — in 
sympathy  or  remembrance  — 
puB  its  punches.  Its  airwaves 
are  foil  of  old  friends. 

John  Mftfor  has  bam  won- 
doing  this  week  why  nobody 
loves  him.  Tony  Blair  will 
soon  be  singing  that  song. 
Where,  they  may  both  one 
day  ask  together,  is  any  resid- 
ual affection  to  be  found?  It  is 
a r-hining  question.  American 
Presidents  — Ford,  Reagan, 
Carter,  even  Nixon — retain  a 
warmth  of  reverence.  Fran- 
cois Mitterrand  — compul- 
sive chaser  of  brunettes  — Is 
not  despised  and  will  have 
streets  and  squares  named 
after  him  like  De  Gaulle  or 
Pompidou,  the  honour  of  con- 
crete. One  day  soon,  maybe, 

Aznavour  and  B4caud  will 
sing  at  the  opening  party  for 
the  Grande  Place  called  Mit- 
terrand. A sort  of  Washington 
Square. 

Would  we  dream  of  a Wil- 
son Avenue,  a Thatcher 
Plaza,  a Callaghan  Terrace? 
Only,  1 think,  of  a Major  Road 
Ahead.  We  cast  off  our  lead- 
ers as  impatiently  as  we  pull 
the  plug  on  our  entertainers. 
We  accept  success  merely  as 
the  transit  zone  to  failure. 
And  (look  around)  we’re  not 
typical  when  we  do  so:  we  are 
pretty  much  alone. 

Bourn,  sang  Trenet  near  the 
end.  Boys  in  white  shirts  and 
girls  in  mini-skirts  were  on 
their  feet,  dapping  the  tune  or 
years  ago.  They  weren’t  in  a 
museum  or  mausoleum;  they 
were  part  of  something  which 
had  resonance  for  them.  Not 
some  confected,  recon- 
structed "community”  which 
only  exists  in  political  legend: 
something  living  on,  and 

Rnrnpthinfi  — eyes  chining  — 

devoid  of  cruelty. 


Love  affairs  of  state 


Could  a New  Labour  government 
embrace  the  Liberal  Democrats,  . 
however  chastely,  to  ease  the  passage 
of  reform?  Even  an  ‘unrepentant  Old 
Labourite’  like  Roy  Hattersley 
is  beginning  to  see  the  logic 


OLD  Labourites 
like  me  are  ex- 
pected to  recoil  in 
horror  at  foe  idea 
of  a Lib-Lab  pact, 
even  thougn,  20  years  ago,  we 
took  part  in  foe  one  which 
sustained  foe  party  in  office 
between  1977  and  1379.  I am 
certainly  an  unrepentant  op- 
ponent of  coalition  politics  — 
cynical  Awais  which,  when  foe 
election  is  over,  require  mani- 
festo promises  to  be  negoti- 
ated away  in  return  for  the 
prospect  of  power.  But  agree* 
monts  to  cooperate  in  the  pur- 
suit of  specific  policy  objeo- 
thus  — made  public  before 
- » election  begins  — are  not 
u.e  same  denial  of  democracy. 
Tory  Leaders  did  not  object 
when  Labour  endorsed  a 'bi- 
partisan” defence  policy.  John 
Major  Is  not-in  a strong  posi- 
tion to  about  a bi- 

partisan approach  to  constitu- 
tional reform.  But  he  is  right 
to  worry  about  it  The  sight  of 

Labour  and  Liberal  politicians 
working  together  is  certain  to 
influence  foe  way  in  which 
votes  are  cast  in  crucial  mar- 
pirmi  constituencies- 
Tfre  r.lh-Lab  pact  of 1977  was 
made  when  foe  life  of  a parlia- 
ment was  half  over  and  the 
Labour  government  fell  when 

. _ x n PM/fdftTl  fim/i 


So.  in  the  election  which  fol- 
lowed. very  few  Liberal  sup- 
porter? regarded  foe  tempo- 
rary arrangement  as  a reason 
for  casting  tactical  votes  for 
Labour  candidates.  Today, 
Liberals  — inclined  to  be 
mnre  enthusiastic  about  can- 
jfiftiftnnel  reform  than  other 


voters  — will  regard  an  agree- 
ment on  bringing  democracy 
up  to  date  as  a potent  reason 
for  Virfping  Labour  into  office. 
Voting  for  Tony  Blair  could 
become  the  way  to  achieve 
long-held  Liberal  ambitions. 
And,  perhaps  more  important, 
the  talk  about  talks  has  helped 
to  change  foe  atmosphere,  if 
Robin  Cook  and  Donald 
Dewar  are  having  regular 
meetings  with  that  nice  Rob- 
ert MacLennan,  they  are 
dearly  not  the  ogres  the  Liber- 
als once  Imagined  them  to  be. 

Attracting  foe  sympathy  of 
erstwhile  opponents  Is  foe 
proper  duty  of  a political 
party.  During  the  1992  general 
election.  Labour  certainly 
wanted  to  poach  Liberal  votes. 

We  wanted  to  poach  Tory 
votes  as  well,  but  we  were 
even  less  successful  in  that 

endeavour.  Unfortunately,  we 
actiiaiiy  lost  support  by  what 
appeared  to  be  a sudden  con- 
version to  constitutional 
reform.  The  proposals  set  out 
during  two  press  conferences 
(exactly  a wed:  before  polling 
day)  had  been  official  party 
policy  for  years. 

But  the  unexpected  enthusi- 
asm with  which  the  plans 
were  advocated  appeared  to  be 
foe  product  of  sudden  panic. 
“TheyH  do  anything  to  win,” 
said  the  Tories.'  This  time  foe 
approach  looks  more  consid- 
ered. “Nice  people,  the  Labour 
party,”  the  Liberal  voters  will 
say  to  thexusetve&  "Not  at  all 
foe  sort  of  politicians  who  de- 
nounce everything  that  their 
opponents  propose.”  Tbs  tac- 
tics of  talks  are  impeccable. 


but  the  ideological -question 
remains.  Is  it  right  tor  a party 
of  belief  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  opponents  who 
were  once  thought  to  believe 
something  different?  The 
answer  to  foe  question  must 
depend  on  what  foe  arrange- 
ments are.  ft  Faddy  Ashdown 
were  to  tell  Tony  Blair  that  he 
would  cooperate  with  Labour 
only  If  it  accepted  Liberal  de- 
mands for  a 1 per  cent  In- 
crease in  foe  standard  rate  of 
income  tax  to  be  invested  in 
the  education  system,  I would 
be  passionate  for  a pact  We 
all  judge  alliances  an  wbefoer 
ar  not  they  serve  our  personal 
policy  aims.  That  is  why  on  28 
October  1971,  sixty-nine 
Labour  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment made  common  cause 
with  the  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment and  voted  in  favour 
of  Britain  joining  the  (then) 
European  Economic  Commu- 
nity. That  15-mimite  pact  fill- 
filled  the  obligation  of  decent 

cross-party  agreements.  No- 
body voted  for  anything  in 
which  they  did  not  believe. 
The  apostasy  was  not  foe 
price  of  office  and  preferment 

Y that  criterion — 
the  obligation  not 
to  juggle  principles 
against  power  — 
Labour  is  now 
more  entitled  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  foe  Liber- 
als than  at  any  time  since 
radicals  of  all  parties  came 
together  in  the  Farringdon 
Street  Memorial  Hallto  form 
the  Labour  Representative 
Committee.  Fbr,  whether  or 
not  Old  Labourites  like  me  are 
happy  about  it.  Labour  and 
Liberal  policy  have  more  In 

common  than  at  any  tinv-  till* 
century. 

The  last  Lib-Lab  pact  was 
made  at  a time  when  a govern- 
ment which  happjty  described 
itself  as  socialist  believed  In 
foe  nationalisation  of  both  the 
shipbuilding  and  the  aero- 
space industries.  The  Liber- 
als, under  David  Steel,  were 


remarkably  forbearing.  I can- 
not recall  them  insisting  on 
the  addition  of  a single  item  to 
the  government’s  programme. 
And  they  vetoed  very  little.  To 
those  of  us  who  were  then  in 
the  Cabinet,  the  most  memo- 
rable characteristic  of  foe  two- 
year  alliance  was  Denis  Hea- 
ley's increasing  exasperation 
at  the  time  it  took  to  explain 
the  principles  of  economics  to 
his  Liberal  "shadow”.  After 
foe-  nest  election  it  will  be 
different  There  will  be  a meet- 
ing of  minds. 

Despite  the  democratic  pro- 
priety of  a Lib-Lab  pact  one 
question  remains.  Why  should 
an  unrepentant  Old  Labourite 

— who  has  made  speeches 
expressing  his  reluctance  to 
consult  Paddy  Ashdown  about 
the  best  route  to  a more  equal 
society  — welcome  a coopera- 
tion which  9ome  disruptives 
will  regard  as  remarkably 
reminiscent  of  the  Liberal- 
Social  Democrat  Alliance? 
The  answer  — apart  from 
sympathy  for  most  of  the  con- 
stitutional changes  on  which 
the  parties  seem  to  have 
agreed  — is  that  theworld  in 
general  and  foe  Labour  Party 
in  particular  have  rfliangsd. 
Part  of  the  change  is  a product 

of  the  new  leadership's  views 

— the  desire  not  so  much  to 
improve  socialism  as  to 
replace  it  with  something  dif- 
ferent But  part  of  the  slide 
away  from  root  and  branch 

radicalism  is  foe  product  not 

of  conviction  but  of  the  timid- 
ity bom  out  of  four  election 
defeats  and  18  years  in  opposi- 
tion. 

I do  not  say  that  we  have 
begun  to  lack  the  courage  of 
our  egalitarian  convictions. 
But  I have  no  doubt  that  In 
office,  with  a long  period  of 

gwiwnniwit  j.Ii  uli-hinp  ahpart 

a Labour  administration 
would  be  willing  to  antagonise 
some  of  foe  people  it  now  feds 
must  be  accommodated.  The 
pursuit  of  equality  offends. 
“When  everybody  is  some- 
body, nobody  is  anybody.” 


and  foe  old  somebodies,  who 
glorified  in  tbeir  limited 
status,  do  not  like  it 
To  be  foe  government  that 
this  country  deserves.  Labour 
needs  a long  run  in  office  and 
the  confidence  that  success  in- 
evitably brings.  The  knowl- 
edge that,  at  least  on  some  key 
issues,  it  can  rely  on  Liberal 
support  will  create  that  happy 
frame  of  mind. 

THAT  does  not  mean 
that  Menzies  Camp- 
bell should  be  made 
Secretary  of  State 
for  Defence  or  Rus- 
sell Johnston  become  Gover- 
nor General  of  Bermuda.  Pat- 
ronage gets  alliances  a bad 
name,  and  to  move  towards  a 
formal  coalition  would  cause 
so  much  disruption  in  the 
grass-roots  of  the  Labour 
Party  that  the  essential  elec- 
toral prospects  would  be  dam- 
aged almost  beyond  repair. 
Nor  should  foe  two  parties 
struggle  to  agree  on  every- 
thing. Far,  if  they  achieved 
that,  they  might  as  well  amal- 
gamate like  the  Liberals  and 
Social  Democrats  did  back  in 
foe  80s.  And  we  have  not,  I 
hope,  come  to  that 
But  if  there  were  items  of 
agreed  policy  — and  constitu- 
tional change  is  ideal  for  the 
purpose  — that  guaranteed 
sympathy  and  ensured  conti- 
nuity. Labour  would  feel  able 
to  draw  breath  and  think  less 
about  winning  the  suburbs 
and  more  about  fulfilling  % 
egalitarian  destiny.  In  short 
there  would  be  more  room  for 
Old  Labour  (which  is  to  say 
ideological)  thinking  and  ar- 
gument Do  not  tell  me  that  is  - 
the  classic  case  for  PR  — the 
Arthur  Scargill  contention 
that  an  electoral  alliance  of 
the  left  would  be  mare  recep- 
tive to  genuine  socialist  Ideas 
than  a single  party,  struggling 
to  win  an  election,  could  ever 
be.  I know  It  And,  as  aJcaig- 
time  opponent  of  PR,  the  logic 
of  that  case  has  begun  to 
worry  me. 


What  Yeltsin 
picked  up  down 
Peckham  way 


Mark  Steel 


Tremors,  according  to 
yesterday’s  Guardian, 
are  “rolling  through 
Washington”  at  the  prospect 
of  Yeltsin’s  demise.  But  the 

evenings  I spent  in  a pub 
called  The  Chestnut  tell  me 
there’s  no  need  for  foe  White 
House  to  worry. 

The  Chestnut  was  a dingy 
establishment  where  foe  only 
entertainment  was  a pool 
table  with  a pocket  missing 
and  a landlord  called  Alfie, 
who  was  one  of  foe  world’s 
most  spectacular  bullshitters. 

Alfie  told  me  how  he’d  once 
chopped  off  his  finger  in  a 
factory  accident  wandered 
calmly  into  a nearby  pub  and 
put  his  hand  and  severed  fin- 
ger in  a beaker  of  gin  for  half 
an  hour,  after  which  it  was 
“good  as  new”.  When  he  had 
earache  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
rarest  type  of  earache  known 
to  man,  for  which  a special 
earache  doctor  had  to  be 
flown  in  from  He  was 

an  expert  footballer  despite 
being  17  stone,  his  pool  cue 
had  been  given  to  him  by 
world  snooker  champion 
John  Spencer,  and  at  bis  pre- 
vious pub  Prince  Charles  bad 
popped  in  for  a lunchtime 
drink  on  foe  way  to  his  wed- 
ding with  Diana. 

1 became  fascinated  by  foe 
psychology  of  the  bullshitter, 
but  resigned  myself  to  never 
coming  across  a finer  case 
study:  until  1 read  Against  The 
Grain  by  Boris  Yeltsin.  In  foe 
opening  pages  Boris  tells  us 
how  as  a teenager  he  hiked  "a 
few  hundred  miles”  Into  foe 
Urals  with  same  other  boys. 
"We  were  lost  tor  a week  with 
barely  enough  to  eat  and  foe 
dirty  water  we  drank  gave  us 
an  typhoid...”  but,  miracu- 
lously, “I  stayed  on  my  feet, 
carried  all  the  other  lads  down 
on  to  foe  boat  and  exerted  my 
last  ounce  of  strength  to  steer 
us  down-stream.” 

Once  at  work  as  a crane 
driver  be  relates  how:  "We 
lived  right  next  to  foe  con- 
struction site.  One  night  I 
woke  up  with  horror,  and 
looking  out  of  the  window 
saw  the  crane  moving ...  In 
nothing  but  my  underpants  I 
bounded  out  of  doors,  ran  to 
the  crane,  climbed  up  foe  nar- 
row steel  ladder  while  the 
crane  was  rolling,  heaved  my- 
self into  the  driver’s  cab  in 
foe  pitch  dark  and  switched 
the  crane  into  reverse.” 

Was  there  a point  during 
the  concoction  of  that  story,  1 
wonder,  when  he  thought 
“Hrnmm,  preventing  mass  de- 
struction isn’t  quite  impres- 
sive enough.  I’ve  got  it  I did  it 
in  my  underpants”?  And  the 
whole  thing  happened,  we’re 
told,  “in  a terrible  wind”.  Of 


course.  Who  hasn’t  stopped  a 
rolling  crane  in  their  under- 
pants in  a breeze? 

Then,  as  a foreman,  he  de- 
cides to  cut  foe  pay  of  his 
labourers.  "Soon  a bulking 
giant  of  a man  came  into  my 
office,  carrying  an  axe  which 
be  held  over  me  saying.  ’Are 
you  going  to  pay  us  at  the 
proper  rater  1 said  ‘No’.  Tn 
that  case,’  he  countered,  TH 
smash  your  skull  before 
you've  had  time  to  squeak.’ 
Looking  him  straight  in  foe 
eye  1 gave  a roar  of  ‘Get  out’, 
and  he  went  out  in  silence, 
his  back  bent  in  submission." 

The  book  is,  according  to 

the  cover,  translated  from  the 
original  Russian.  But  the 
stray  of  foe  axe  and  foe  hulk- 
ing giant  sounds  as  if  if  s been 
translated  from  the  original 
Peckham.  “This  geyser  right, 
only  comes  at  me  with  an  axe 
don't  he.  I’ve  gone  *Do  what’, 
he’s  bottled  it  ain’t  he.” 

Indeed.  Yeltsin  has  been  to 
England,  and  is  sure  to  have 
visited  foe  odd  pub  while 
here.  Perhaps  he’s  picked  up 
a couple  of  good  tales  and  now 
tells  Chernomyrdin  about 
how  he  once  ran  a pub  that 
Prince  Charles  came  into  on 
the  way  to  his  wedding. 

But  foe  most  implausible  of 
all  the  Yeltsin  stories  are  the 
ones  which  relate  how, 
throughout  his  career,  he  was 
an  inveterate  campaigner 
against  corruption  and  for  de- 
mocracy, and  yet  somehow  he 
ended  up  on  foe  Politburo  and 
tiie  presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  Each  chapter  in  the 
second  half  gives  us  accounts 
of  his  fearless  heroics  against 
corrupt  officials,  and  ends 
with  similar  officials  giving 
him  promotion. 

WESTERN  leaders, 
however,  have  taken 
in  the  whole  act  and 
are  wining  Yeltsin  ha^it  to 
health,  where  they  want  him 
kept  in  power  at  all  costs. 
Clearly  they're  gullible 
enough  to  believe  in  his  life- 
time of  adventures  battling 
against  dictators,  corruption 
and  wayward  cranes.  Unless, 
which  is  just  possible,  Wash- 
ington has  no  interest  in  foe 
democratic  credentials  of  its 
friends,  and  tremors  roll 
through  it  only  when  they  fear 
foe  loss  of  someone  who  serves 
their  interests,  regardless  of 
how  authoritarian  undem- 

ocratic they  may  have  been. 

Either  way,  at  foe  moment 
he’s  probably  just  up  to  his 
old  ways.  Chances  are  he 
sneezed  twice,  coughed  once 
and  said  to  Helmut  Kohl: 
“Here  guess  what,  I’ve  got 
pneumonia.” 

So  Washington  need  have 
no  more  tremors.  In  a couple 
of  weeks  he’ll  he  on  foe  phone 
to  Clinton:  *Tm  fine,  Bflll 
Here,  they  had  to  take  me  leg 
off  I sewed  it  back  cm  meseff 
I never  cried  or  nothing, 
straight  up,  I give  that  Lebed 
a kicking  with  it  this 
morning. . 


Bel  Littlejohn  Is  on  maternity 
leave  until  March.  Mark  Steel  is 
creator  of  Radio  4’s  Mark  Steel 
Solution 
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Dame  Elizabeth  Hill 


Revolution  in  Russian 


The  who's  who 

entry  for  Professor 
Dame  Elizabeth  Hill, 
who  has  died  at  the 
age  of  96,  is  a suc- 
cinct and  utterly  conventional 
listing  of  degrees,  appoint- 
ments and  honours  and  gives 
no  hint  of  the  life  and  person- 
ality of  a remarkable  woman. 
It  is  the  space  before,  between 
and  after  the  BA  in  1924  and 
the  PhD  in  1931  (not  1328)  from 
the  University  of  London,  the 
lectureship  at  Cambridge  in 

1936  and  the  professorship  tn 
19-18.  and  the  DBE  in  1976.  that 
calls  for  our  attention. 

"War  of  1939-45:  Slavonic 
Specialist  Min  of  Informa- 
tion" gives  little  away,  and  the 
only  eye-catcher  in  the  garden 
of  a long  life  is  the  marriage  in 
1984  at  the  grand  age  of  84  to 
the  Serbian  aristocrat  Stojan 
Veljkovic,  which  was  dis- 
solved a few  months  before 
Dame  Elizabeth’s  death.  Par- 
tial knowledge  of  the  things 
that  fill  the  space  is,  however, 
the  lot  of  anyone  who  under- 
takes to  write  about  her.  but 
the  personal  tribute,  rather 
than  the  Olympian  assess- 
ment is  somehow  more  appro- 
priate, more  revealing  of  the 
charisma  she  exercised  over 
so  many  people. 

The  October  Revolution 
brought  to  an  end  the  comfort- 
able existence  enjoyed  by  the 
Hill  family  in  st  Petersburg, 
where  Elizabeth's  father, 
Frederick,  a merchant,  was  a 
descendant  of  Hills  who  had 
traded  in  Russia  from  the  mid- 
18th  century. 

She  celebrated  her  17th 
birthday  on  the  ship  that 
brought  them  for  what  was 
imagined  to  be  a temporary 
stay  and  became  permanent 
exile.  The  family  found  itself 
virtually  penniless  and  Bessie, 
as  she  was  then  known,  was  to 
survive  on  her  own  consider- 
able resources  of  native  wit. 
resilience,  and  fluency  in  four 
languages.  She  taught  French 
for  a while  at  a girls’  boarding 
school  in  Wales  before  begin- 
ning her  studies  at  London 
University,  receiving  a 
scholarship  that  paid  her  fees 
but  little  else. 

Dame  Elizabeth  remem- 
bered the  hardship  with  char- 


acteristic humour,  as  she  did 
her  first  love  affair:  “a  very 
progressive  young  man.  full  of 
odd  ideas  — vegetarianism, 
and  pacificism.  He  insisted  on 
sandals,  no  bra.  and  instead  of 
flowers  he  brought  me  a 
bunch  of  watercress?  I walked 
the  intellectual  tightrope  with 
him  all  the  time.  But  I never 
dreamed  of  marrying.  I never 
had  the  time". 

That  she  persisted  in  her 
studies  and  triumphed  is 
attributable  to  her  determina- 
tion — and.  in  no  small  part, 
to  the  support  she  received 
from  a wonderful  Mend,  Doris 
Mudie  (of  the  Mudies  Library 
family).  Elizabeth  and  Doris 
remained  loyal  companions 


tions  and  expertise)  at  Cam- 
bridge. where  she  became  the 
first  Professor  of  Slavonic 
Studies  in  1948  and  ruled  over 
a strong  department  com- 
posed exclusively  of  male  lec- 
turers, teaching  an,  at  least,  95 
per  cent  male  student  body. 
One  of  her  great  achievements 
during  these  years  was  the 
building  up  of  the  Slavonic, 
particularly  Russian,  collec- 
tions. both  in  the  main  univer- 
sity library  and  in  the  Sla- 
vonic library. 

During  the  period  of 
National  Service,  Dame  Eliza- 
beth combined  her  headship 
of  the  Cambridge  Slavonic  de- 
partment with  the  organisa- 
tion for  the  War  Office  of  in- 


After midnight  she  excused  herself.  She 
had  to  get  up  at  six  to  catch  the  coach 
to  London  for  a day’s  work  at  the  British 
Library.  I think  she  was  92  at  the  time 


until  Doris’s  death  in  the  1970s 
after  a long  and  lingering  Al- 
ness during  which  Dame  Eliz- 
abeth nursed  her  with  unflag- 
ging devotion  and  love.  It  is 
fitting  that  Dame  Elizabeth 
now  lies  beside  her  friend  in 
Grantchester  churchyard. 

Dame  Elizabeth’s  decision 
to  study  Russian  was  attribu- 
table to  the  persuasions  of 
Professor  Sir  Bernard  Pares, 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Slavonic  stud- 
ies in  Britain,  to  which  she 
was  to  make  in  due  course  her 
own  outstanding  contribution. 
It  is  equally  worthy  of  record 
that  the  supervisor  of  her  doc- 
toral thesis  on  the  Russian 
psychological  novel  was 
Prince  DS  Mlrsky,  who  de- 
cided to  return  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1932  and  was  to  per- 
ish in  a labour  camp  in  1939. 

It  was  only  in  1936  that  she 
was  ahle  to  secure  a universi- 
ty post,  succeeding  A P Goody 
as  university  lecturer  in  Sla- 
vonic at  Cambridge.  For  the 
next  32  years  she  was  to  de- 
vote herself  to  promoting  the 
cause  of  Slavonic  studies  (Yu- 
goslavia claimed  a very 
special  place  in  her  own  aflfec- 


tensive  Russian  courses  (in 
parallel  with  courses  in  Lon- 
don) that  provided  the  country 
with  its  stock  of  cold- war  Rus- 
sian interpreters,  many  of 
whom,  however,  were  to  be- 
come lecturers  and  professors 
in  British  universities  during 
the  upswing  in  interest  in  the 
1960s,  as  wen  as  “carriers"  in 
the  arts,  the  professions,  in- 
dustry and  commerce. 

It  was  the  service  courses  at 
Foxton  and  at  Salisbury  Vil- 
las, on  Station  Road,  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  1950s  and  the 
Cambridge  undergraduate  in- 
takes of  the  1950s  and  1960s 
that  brought  Elizabeth  Hill 
her  legendary  status.  These 
were  the  decades  of  the  wom- 
an. dressed  in  black,  be- 
gowned,  hair  swept  tightly 
back,  who  impressed  impres- 
sionable young  men,  of  the  dy- 
namic personality  who  cut 
through  red  tape  and  got 
things  going,  of  “une  force  gut 
oa”  thRt  made  generals  and 
flrtmtrak  and  even  adminte 
trators  in  the  Cambridge  Old 
Schools  quake  and  kowtow. 

It  was  she  who  drove  a 

small  black  car,  nirlmamwl 
“the  flea”,  with  such  gay  aban- 


don that  not  a Cambridge 
policeman,  to  say  nothing  of 
Cambridge  gateposts,  dared  to 
impede  her  progress.  (She  con- 
tinued to  drive  up  to  London, 
when  way  past  90,  eqjoying  a 
privileged  parking  spot  near 
the  entrance  to  the  British 
Museum,  guaranteed,  so  the 
story  goes,  by  letters  procured 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.)  In  her 
retirement  Lisa  (and  it  is  by 
this  name  that  she  was  known 
to  the  "men  of  the  1950s  and 
1960s")  was  feted  at  celebra- 
tions to  mark  her  80th  and 
90th  birthdays. 

At*  the  tint,  held  at  Girton 
College,  two  books  were  pro- 
duced, one  containing  the  il- 
lustrious CVs  of  many  of  her 
former  students  and  kursanty, 
and  the  other,  reminiscences 
and  tributes.  Including  verses 
to  “thgTIalai  ram*  nfRiigftifln 

studies"  (sic):  the  second  saw 
a series  of  lectures  on.  the 
theme  Russian  in  My  Life, 
given  by  men  who  had  come 
within  her  orbit  such  as 
Michael  Frayn,  Sir  John  Har- 
vey-Jones,  Sir  Rodric  Bralfb- 
waite  and  Sir  Fitzroy 
Maclean. 

Lisa  HiH  inspired  people 
with  a love  of  Russian  and 
things  Slavonic,  encouraged 
and  cajoled  them,  but  she  was 
not  a scholar,  in  the  sense  that 
she  has  left  behind  no  corpus 
of  published  original  work  on 
Russian  and  Slavonic  litera- 
ture, history  or  culture.  In  the 
1930s  she  published,  with  Do- 
ris Mudie,  translations  of  let- 
ters by  Dostoevsky  and  by  Le- 
nin and  then,  using  the 
pseudonym  J Penn  that  fooled 
bibliographers  for  decades, 
she  produced  For  Readers 
Only,  a book  of  reminiscences 
of  the  years  she  spent  happily 
in  the  British  Museum  read- 
ing room. 

Her  forte  lay  in.  the  area  of 
the  anecdote  or  well-told  tale. 
Many  will  testify  to  her  ability 
to  anmsp  and  captivate  audi- 
ences. committed  little  to 
paper,  that  -is,  until  her  last 
years,  when  she  put  aside  her 
determined  search  for  the 
“truth”  about  the  death  of  Al- 
exander 1 of  Russia  to  write 
her  memoirs.  For  years  Cam- 


bridge students  and  survivors 

of  the  military  courses  have 
swapped  stories  about  Lisa; 
soon  we  may  know  what  this 
“most  unconventional  profes- 
sor” flier  words)  thought  of 
some  of  us. 


Anthony  Cross 


adds*  “Go- 


Mlehad  Frayn 

spoda"  she  would 
begin  when  She  addressed  us 
— “Gentiemar  A striking 
start  This  was  on  the  joint 
services  Russian  course,  in 
the  early  1950s.  in  its  rambling 
warren  of  knocked- together 
houses  and  temporary  shed- 
ding in  Station  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. We  were  an  national 


servicemen.  In  the  proceeding 
months,  on  the  barrack- 
squares  of  various  benighted 
army  and  air-force  units,  we’d 
got  used  to  being  called  by  a 
great  variety  of  “Gen- 

tlemen" was  not  among  them. 

And  she  invested  the  word 
with,  a tremendous  energy  and 
forcefulness,  an  urgency  and 
sincerity  which  at  rmre  madp 
us  all  believe  we  were  some- 
thing 19”  gwit1amm|  perhaps 

even,  fellow-scholars  and  Slav- 
ists.  This  would  be  at  the  be- 
ginning Of  some  imarherfiilflrf 
surprise  class  she  had  decided 
to  take  in  person.  Suddenly, 
there  she  would  be,  the  Profes- 
sor herself  powerful,  unpre- 
dictable. her  hair  swept  dra- 
matically back  from  her 
broad,  always  face, 

with  eyes  of  inno- 

cence and  inquisitorial  pene- 
tration, the  personification  of 
everything  most  indomitable 
and  transcendent  in  the  Rus- 
sian character. 

Sudden,  terrifying  ques- 
tions would  be  hurled  at  us. 
Impossible  texts  for  oral  trans- 
lation would  be  plnckpd  with- 
out warning  out  of  the  air, 
terrible  permutations  of  the 
different  possibilities  offered 
by  the  Russian  verbs  of  mo- 
tion, perhaps  — going  on  foot 
or  by  some  means  of  trans- 
port, perfective/ imperffective 
aspect,  determinate.  Indeter- 
minate or  frequentative  — in 
all  their  various  nightmare 
irregularities.  The  man  who 
often  used  to  drop  in  at  the 
house  (on  foot)  she  would 


n»aH»rnii  ami  inripyrity . . . Damn  Elizabeth  pictured  on  her  90th  birthday 


begin  “having  noticed  two 
geese  sliding  along  tire  street 
in  a sledge,  win  tomorrow  go 
several  times,  either  an  foot  or 
in  an  electric  tram”.  Pause, 
white  she  struggled  to  imagine 


how  to  bring  this  farrago  to  a 
filll  stop,  and  everyone  else  in 
the  room  waited  to  see  who 
the  finger  was  going  to  be 
pointing  at.  Then,  offhand. 


thrown  away  with  an  impa- 
tient wave  of  the  hand,  “.. . to 
see  his  elderly  aunt  arrive  by. 
balloon  from  Saratov”. 

And  the  finger  .would  be 
pointing  at  you,  and  she 
would  be  nodding  with  eager 
encouragement,  smiimg  with 
delight  at  the  effortless  cor- 


rectness with  which  you  were 
going  to  negotiate  all  those 
terrible  verbs,  coaxing  the 
Russian  out  of  you  by  the 
sheer  brightness  of  her  eyes. 
As  inconspicuously  as  poss- 
ible, the  first  verb  would  creep 
out  of  your  mouth  the  wrong 
one,  naturally,  representing 
the  sort  of  dropplng-ln  done 
not  by  an  assiduous  pedes- 
trian but  by  the  most  infre- 
quent horseman.  Instant  im- 
patience from  Lisa.  You  would 
be  brushed  aside,  together 
with  all  your  stupidity,  in  one 
characteristically  Russian 
sweep  of  the  hand  in  front  of 
file  face,  and  the  bright,  expec- 
tant eyes  would  be  shining  on 


someone  else.  We  all  imitated 
her.  sometimes  to  her  face, 
and  we  all  loved  her. 

The  last  time  I saw  her,  at  a 
dinner-party  near  Cambridge 
a few  wars  ago,  her  eyes  were 
just  as  bright  the  immense 
forcefulness  and  energy  Just 
as  overwhelming.  Some  time 
after  midnight  she  excused 
herself.  She  had  to  cet  up  at 
six,  she  explained,  to  catch  the 
coach  to  London  to  do  a frill 
day’s  work  at  the  British  Li- 
brary. 1 think  she  was  92  at 
the  time. 


Elisabeth  Hill,  teacher  of  Sla- 
vonic languages,  bom  October 
24. 1900:  died  December  17. 1996 


Hetta  Empson 


Unambiguously 

magnificent 


THE  mind  flickers  back 
to  a small  Chinese  res- 
taurant in  Heath 
Street.  Hampstead,  run 
by  the  commanding  figure  of 
Mrs  Wong.  An  evening  in  the 
1960$.  Eating  in  silence,  the 
poet  and  critic  William  Emp- 
son and  hjs  magnificent  wife 
Hetta,  who  has  died  aged  8L 
Hetta  in  a silk  Chinese  dress, 
its  slits  roughly  sewn  up  with 
what  looked  like  string;  Wil- 
liam wearing  an  Old  Wykeha- 
mist tie,  an  eye-catching 
article,  even  when  covered  by 
the  sage-like  Empson  beard. 

Why  this  rarely  seen  for- 
mality? It  turned  out  that  they 
had  come  from  a tea  party  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  Such  an 
honour,  William  explained, 
sprung  from  a recent  royal 
visit  to  open  a new  steelworks 
in  Sheffield,  where  he  had  be- 
come the  professor  of  English 
Literature  following  his 
return  from  China  in  1952. 

Since  the  Queen  was  the 
university’s  chancellor,  the 
vice-chancellor  had  decided 
that  she  must  be  formally 
greeted  as  they  would  have 
greeted  her  namesake  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  First  — that  is 
with  a masque.  “And  you, 
Empson,  you’re  professor  of 
English,  you  will  write  It  nat- 
ter her."  This  he  had  done  and 
the  ensuing  masque,  based 
doubtless  on  Milton's  Camus. 


can  be  found  annexed  to  his 
collected  poems,  where  A 
Spirit  of  Steel  tells  the  mon- 
arch how  much  the  industry 
owes  to  her. 

So  here  in  Heath  Street  was 
a glimpse  of  the  workings  of 
oor  Establishment'  tea  at  the 
Palace,  then  a quiet  dinner  at 
Mrs  Wong’s  for  the  maverick 
poet/professor  from  Winches- 
ter. Cambridge,  Tokyo,  Peking 
and  Yorkshire,  along  with  his 
iconoclastic,  clearly  un- 
English  South  African  artist 
wife,  one  of  our  many  remark- 
able immigrants  from  her  un- 
happy country.  This  bohe- 
mian couple  had  met  In  the 
wartime  BBC,  where  William 
was  employed  following  his 
return  from  China  in  1940, 
while  Hetta  was  becoming  a 
regular  broadcaster  in  Afri- 
kaans. This  was  her  native 
language,  she  haring  been 
bom  and  educated  in  the  Or- 
ange Free  State,  where  her 
Cither  was  a Lutheran  cattle 
dealer  named  Crouse. 

After  leaving  Bloemfontein 
University  she  had  gone  to 
work  as  a sculptor  in  Cape 
Town  and  Munich,  among  her 
works  being  a bas-relief  for 
the  facade  of  Bloemfontein 
post  office;  she  also  appears  to 
have  made  some  portrait 
busts.  She  helped  with  Betty 
Radford  (SacksVs  Communist- 
oriented  weekly  paper  the 


Guardian,  for  which  she  drove 
the  delivery  van;  she  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  she  was 
drawn  to  her  country's  Com- 
munist movement  by  the 
"saint-like  people"  whom  she 
met  there.  Visiting  Europe, 
she  found  herself  caught  In 
England  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  and  despite  the  switch  of 
Party  policy  following  the 
Hazi-Soviet  Pact  of  1909,  sfoe 
could  not  shelve  her  hostility 
to  fascism  and  racism,  and 
drove  an  ambulance  in  the 
London  Blitz. 

Hitler’s  invasion  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  June  1941  Im- 
pelled her  to  apply  for  the  BBC 
job,  and  her  first  meeting  with 
William  was  soon  followed  by 
their  engagement  and 
marriage. 

The  links  with  South  Africa 
rather  fell  away,  the  war 
ended,  and  In  1946  the  couple 
moved  into  a red-brick  bouse 
with  a large  studio;  this  was 
Studio  House  at  the  junction 
of  Rosslyn  Hill  and  Hamp- 
stead Hill  Gardens,  which 
they  very  soon  had  to  leave  so 
that  William  could  take  up  his 
professorship  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Peking.  In  their  five 
years  in  China  they  experi- 
enced the  fell  of  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek’s  regime  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Communists 
under  Mao;  their  sons  Moga- 
dor  and  Jacob  grew  up  with 


Iconoclastic  artist . - . Hetta  Empson  in  1946 


fluent  Chinese,  and  Hetta  too 
mastered  the  language  enough 
to  travel  on  a press  permit  in 
the  interior  of  the  country. 

Sheffield  and  Eng.  Litera- 
ture In  the  1350s  and  19GQs 
were  evidently  less  interesting 
to  Hetta  than  were  their  Lon- 
don friends,  and  soon  Studio 
House  became  an  extremely 
lively  centre,  even  when  Wil- 
liam was  away  in  Sheffield. 

There  was  never  much  sign 
of  any  further  pursuit-of 
sculpture,  nor  were  other 
South  African  immigrants, 
dissidents  or  refugees  much  In 
evidence.  But  the  house 
buzzed  with  the  Empsans’ 
many  acquaintances,  ~ neigh- 
bours. colleagues,  admirers, 
lodgers  and  indeed  lovers,  and 


If  William  was  a great  origi- 
nal. a stimulus  to  other  writ- 
ers, maybe  a genius,  Hetta 
was  a phenomenon,  a white 
goddess,  and  at  times,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  a ball  of  fire. 

“She  was  intensely  creative 
in  her  kind  of  domesticity," 
says  a friend  whom  she  pre- 
sented with  one  of  her  neck- 
laces and  a ring  made  from 
somebody’s  gold  teeth.  “It  was 
full  of  life.”  Lodging  In  Studio 
House,  said  John  Beckett,  who 
was  startled  to  find  his  cousin 
s»m  being  dismissed  as  a 
Catholic  agent  was  like  being 
a bee  in  a very  large  beehive, 
with  Hetta  as  queen. 

A South  African  niece  came 
to  stay  with  her — "and  a very 
exciting  aunt  she  tamed  out 


to  be”.  At  the  same  timp  she 
was  a kind  and  considerate 
friend.  A fluctuating  vortex  to 
her  circle  was  provided  by 
members  of  the  BBC  radio  fea- 
tures department,  which  em- 
braced such  figures  as  Mac- 
Neice and  Dylan  Thomas. 
Rerte  Cutfarth  (who  broke 
Mogador's  nose)  and  John 
Davenport  (who  helped  him 
staunch  the  wound). 

With  them  was  the  producer 
Peter  Duval  Smith,  himself  a 
South  African  and  father  of 
Hetta's  third  son  Simon, 
whom  they  took  off  to  Hong 
Kong  for  two  years  at  foe  end 
of  the  1950$.  But  Simon  be- 
came absorbed  into  foe  family 
following  his  father’s  un- 
timely death  in  Saigon,  and  so 
by  extension  did  his  two  Du- 
val Smith  stepsisters. 

Like  Studio  House  itself  foe 
Empson  marriage  was  strong, 
besides  being  as  elastic  as  a 
trampoline,  and  it  survived 
William’s  retirement  and  foe 
ensuing  invitations  to  teach  in 
Canada  and  the  US.  where 
Hetta  would  more  than  once 
join  him.  In  1979  Mogador 
bought  the  house  known  as 
the  Creek  overlooking  the  Or- 
well estuary  near  Ipswich, 
where  the  family  had  been  ho- 
lidaying for  some  yearn. 

There,  following  William's 
death  and  her  own  70th  birth- 
day, Hetta  decided  to  organise 
an  open-air  performance  of  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  for 
June  2L  1986.  This  involved 
friends,  family  and  rfifldran  of 
many  ages  as  a mainly  ama- 
teur cast  stimulated  by  their 
daughter-in-law  Linden, 
tinder  direction  of  William’s 
friend  and  collaborator  John' 
Henry  (David)  Jones,  occa- 
sional gardener  to  Studio 
House  and  author  of  a new 
study  of  the  English  Faust  He 
and  the  Camden  Town  leather 


goods  maker  John  Saxby. 
along  with:  William’s  ap- 
pointed biographer- John  Haf- 
fenden,  would  be  the  new 
friends  to  help  Hetta  through 
her  last,  less  riotously 
sociable  years.There  would 
also  be  10  grandchildren  from 
her  three  sons. 

Those  marshes  bordering 
tiie  estuary,  with  their  irregu- 
lar patches  of  samphire,  were 
the  right  place  for  such  a swan 
song  on  a lovely  evening,  and 
foe  great  play  has  seldom  been 
more  enjoyed.  Everything 
went  wrong  in  the  right  way; 
the  prompter  had  to  be 
prompted,  the  (professional) 
Oberon  not  only  needed  a 
script  to  hold,  but  had  to  be 
reminded  of  foe  relevant  page 
number  to  look  at,  the  (Vene- 
zuelan) Moon  was  unfamiliar 
with  English  It  was  as  if  the 
Mechanicals  were  playing  all 
foe  parts,  with  only  Bottom 
aware  what  was  happening. 
But  what  a play!  It  surely  can 
survive  anything,  much  as 
could  Hetta  and  William's 
marriage. 

The  mind’s  eye  again  goes 
back,  this  time  to  their  visit  to 
Normandy  in  1952,  when  their 
hostess  took  them  breakfast  in 
their  large  French  double  bed. 
There  was  another  unforgetta- 
ble image  — in  the  centre, 
Hetta  sitting  up  glorious  and 
naked;  to  ha-  left  William  in 
his  spectacles,  asleep,  his  Chi- 
nesestyle  beard  under  his 
chin  tucked  over  the  bed- 
clothes. Like  William  Shake- 
speare at  his  most  imagina- 
tive; like  the  best  and  oddest 
of  foe  British  establishment 
Indestructible. 


John  Willett 


Hetta  Empson.  artist,  born 
September  18, 1915;  died  Decem- 
ber 22. 1996 


Birthdays 


Sir  Walter  Bodmer,  FRS, 
geneticist,  61;  Tom  Clarke. 
Labour  MP.  56;  Sir  Derek 
Hornby,  chairman.  London 
and  Continental  Railways.  67; 
Dorothy  Malone,  actress,  72; 
Max  Roach,  jazz  drummer, 
composer,  70:  Prof  Elizabeth 
Robson,  geneticist.  68;  Anton 
Rodgers,  actor.  64;  Tony 
Soper,  natural  history  film 
director.  58;  Rod  Stewart, 
rock  singer.  52:  Valerie  Stra- 
chan.  chairman.  HM  Customs 
and  Excise.  57;  Marjorie  Wal- 
lace. chief  executive.  Sane.  52. 


Death  Notices 

BRADBURY,  Olyn,  died  on  January  9 1097 
Greatly  tnresed  by  his  ortle.  doughiora  and 
ail  who  knew  him  Funeral  service  at 
1.30pm  Friday  17  January  al  Wa«  Wiltshire 
crematorium  near  Semrngton  ana  after, 
wards  at  The  limes.  Oora  All  welcome 
BROMIGE,  Cota  Darns,  beloved  wtfe  of 
Debdre  and  lamer  o*  Tim.  Chns  and  Han- 
nah. who  died  suddenly  but  peacefully  in 
hta  sleep  on  Saturday  4th  January  The 
fttnml  win  be  al  Haycombe  Crematorium, 
Whttaw3y.  Bath  on  Tuesday  iam  January  ai 
1.00pm.  All  Mowers  c/o  Co-operative 
Funeral  services,  Pulteney  Hoad.  Ham. 
FERGUSON,  Linda.  On  the  7th  January 
22?  PffP*!!*  •»  ■ musing  home  and  of 
New  MHl«  (harmony  of  Hague  Han  Linda 
aged  86  years.  Beloved  wile  of  the  lata 
Wnitam  Henry  (BIN)  Ferguson,  dear  sister 
of  Enid  and  aunt  of  Leslie  and  David. 
Fuiaral  service  end  Interment  at  New  Mills 
Parish  Church  on  Tuesday  lath  January  al 
2.00pm.  Family  flowers  only  please.  Dona- 
tions 0 desired  tor  SL  Ann's  Hospice.  All 
enquina  and  donations  to  Keith  Beard 
Funeral  Director  a.  Tel:  0161  48J  3114. 

In  Memoriam 

SHAMTl  DEVI  SEKHRI.  "Our  mother 
laughs  Our  laughter,  Sheds  our  tears. 
Returns  our  love.  Fears  our  tears.  site 
lives  our  toys.  Cares  our  cares,  and  all  our 
hopes  and  dreams  she  shares."  We  will 

nSy  cSES JPu\,our  0ear  5HAHTI 

OEWJSEKHRf.  Your  memory  lives  on 


■Jf  armoiincBfnoni  teieono 

0171  713  4567  or  t at  0171  713  4129  Detwo 
Sam  and  3pm  MoivFn 


Jackdaw 


Hardline 

“HEATHER,  how  would  you 
like  to  go  toa  movie  Saturday 
night?” 

Our  daughter  hesitated. 

She  didn’t  know  foe  young 
man  standing  before  her  m 
the  college  student  union,  but 
even  if  she  had,  she  wouldn’t 
have  accepted  his  offer — at 
least  not  yet  His  inquiry 
needed  to  be  directed  to  her 
father . . . Heather  mustered 
her  resolve.  “Well,”  she  said, 
“1  would  really  prefer  that 
you  talked  with  my  dad  first." 

Then,  without  giving  foe 
fellow  a chance  to  respond. 
Heather  madea  beeline  for 
her  dormitory.  I'm  never  go- 
ing to  see  him  again,  she 


thought  In  fact  Tm  going  to 
be  the  laughingstock  of  the 
campus. 

Heather  has  been  a willing 
participant  in  our  family  de- 
cision to  dispense  with  foe 
dating  game.  Our  choice  grew 
partly  out  of  personal  experi- 
ence: as  teenagers,  we  had  en- 
countered some  of  foe  draw- 
backs and  dangers  of  da  ting. 
When  I (Anne)  dated,  my 
heart  became  emotionally 
tied  to  my  steady,  which 
resulted  in  wounds  of  rejec- 
tion that  lasted  for  years. 

Courtship  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  we’ve  found  to  achieve 
that  goal  If  a young  man 
wants  to  dates  young  woman, 
he  contacts  her  father  to  ask 
permission-  During  that  first 
meeting  or  phone  call,  the 
father  explains  that  foe  fam- 
ily believes  in  courtship, 
which  means  that  the  young 
man  must  be  spiritually  and 
financially  prepared  to  marry 
the  young  woman  if  they  fall 
in  love — otherwise,  he 
shouldn’t  even  bother  to  start 
a relationship.  (As  for  our 
sons,  they  know  they  must 
meet  the  same  requirements 
before  they  can  begin  court- 
ing a young  woman.)  This 


means,  in  effect,  that  there 
will  be  no  courtship  or  dating 
during  the  high  school  years 
and  perhaps  not  until  after 
college  graduation. 

Before  you  dismiss  court- 
ship as  Impractical,  out- 
moded. or  just  plain  weird, 
take  some  time  to  weigh  the  - 
benefits  against  foe  draw- 
backs of  dating.  For  starters, 

dating  can  be  a set- op  for  div- 
orce. Thecurrent  thinking 
goes  like  this:  If  I like  this  guy 
(or  girl),  HI  go  oat  with  him  a 
few  times.  If  it  doesn’t  work 
out  we  can  always  break  up. 
It  simply  does  not  make  sense 
to  train  for  a long-term  mar- 
riage by  pursuing  what  is  all 
too  often  a series  of  short- 
term relationships.  Even  in  a 
lasting  marriage,  the  baggage 
left  over  from  previous  dat- 
ing relationships  can  be  frus-  ■ 
trating  anti  pp  infill  Aa  Ghris- 
tian  parents,  we  talk  a lot  - 
about  sexual  abstinence,  but 

we  should  also  keep  in  mind 
the  need  for  emotional 
abstinence. 

The  fellow  who  wanted  to 
go  out  with  Heather  did  call 
our  home,  but  after  bearing 
Jim’s  explanation  of  court- 
ship, he  opted  not  to  pursue 


ft 


the  relationship.  That  inci- 
dent happened  nearly  six 
years  ago.  Since  then,  we 
have  continued  to  practise 
courtship.  So  far  none  of  bur 
children  is  married,  but  we 
aren’t  worried,  since  we 
know  God  has  a plan  for  their 
lives. 

Extract  fix/m  Courtship  Makes 

a Comeback.  byJtmandAnne 
Ryurtfrom  Focus  on  the  Fam- 
ily, a monthly  published  by  the 
Focus  on  the  Family  ministry 
tn  Colorado  Springs. 
Reprinted  in  Harper’s. 

Just  say  no 

rDU)VEtobut... 

1. 1 have  to  floss  my  cat 

2.  I’ve  dedicated  my  life  to 

Hngitini 

3. 1 want  to  spend  more  time 
with  my  blender. 

4.  The  President  said  he 
might  drop  in. 

5.  The  man  on  the  television 
told  me  to  stay  tuned. 

6.  I’ve  been  scheduled  fora 
karma  transplants  - 

7.  It’s  my  parakeet’s  bowling 
night. 

8.  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  the 
other  beautiful  people. 

9.  Tm  staying  at  home  to 


work  on  my  cottage  cheese 
sculpture. 

lO.rmbufldingapigfroma 
kit 

n.  I did  my  own  thing  and 
now  I’ve  got  to  undo  it. 

12.  There’s  a disturbance  in 

the  force. 

13.  Tm  doing  door  to  door  col- 
lecting for  statuxling. 

14  Tm  teaching  my  ferret  to 

yodeL 

How  to  say  no  wtth  style  from 
unouuynapsenet/-oracie. 

Sure  bet 

L SPECIALISE.  Don’t  bet  in 
every  race  on  the  card.  De- 
velop  a feel  for  certain  kinds 
of  racing — hurdles,  steeple- 
chases or  flat,  top-dass  group 
events,  novice  races,  handi- 
caps, even  lowly  sellers  and 
daimers.  Stick  to  your 
favourite  field  and  you'll  get 
to  know  the  horses  that  crop 
up  time  and  again  in  these 
events.  Predicting  the  way 
these  horses  will  run  makes 
for  more  discerning  bets. 

2.  Be  informed.  You'll  need  at 

least  the  daily  racing  papers 

and  a form  book  such  as  Ti- 
meform  or  Racefonn  to  have 
the  kind  of  information  you 


need  to  follow  a sport  that 
changes  daily,  if  not  hourly. 

3.  Give  yourself  time  If  you 
haven’t  given  yourself  at 
least  an  hour  to  study  the 
race,  you  probably  won’t  feel 
confident  about  your  selec- 
tion. A thorough  punter 
might  actually  givehimself 
three  hours  of  study  on  a 
race.  And  that’s  before  he 
gets  to  the  track. 

4.  Look  for  value.  That  even- 
money  shot  may  look  unbeat- 


Sure  tilings . . . GQ 


able,  but  remember  how 
often  a sure  thing  goes  down. 
Even  the  greatest  tipster 
can’t  muster  a 50  per  cent 
strike-rate;  Instead  of  looking 

blindly  for  a winner,  look  for 
a winner  that’s  going  to  start 
at  a decent  price.  If  you  cant 
get  foe  price  you’re  looking 
for,  don’t  bet  Which  brings 
usto. . . 

5. . . .pass  on  any  bets  you're 
uncertain  ot  You  think  that 
horse  X stands  for  a fair 
chance  of  victory,  but  you’re 
worried  about  horse  Y.  Skip 
foe  race.  Maybe  there’s  a bet- 
ter bet  to  be  had  — a forecast 

involving  both  horses. 

Either  way  if  it  makes  you 
feel  uneasy  you  shouldn’t  be 
betting. 

GQadoises  its  punters  on  the 
art  of  betting. 

New  Man 

1.  Step  by  step  guide  to  put- 


s). 

2.  Advantages  ofhiring  a 
tradesperson  to  mend  house- 
hold apparatuses:  Electricity 
and  You. 

a Avoiding  the  embarrass- 
ment factor:  The  risks  of  bet- 


ting that  your  partner  is 
mistaken. 

4.  Reasons  to  place  a fresl 
of  toilet  paper  in  position 
foe  bathroom  when  foe  o 
currently  in  use  is  about 
run  out  (with  a slide  shou 
practical  demonstration* 

5.  The  television  remote  < 
trol;  fighting  dependency 

6.  Why  it  is  not  strictly  nt 
saryto  shake  foe  bedshw 
after  an  episode  offlatule 

7.  Real  men,  too.  can  ask; 
passer-by  when  they  get  I 

8.  The  Hairy  Plughole  (or 
What  is  to  be  Done  After 
Showering). 

9-  Nocturnal  nuisances  a 
somnia:  Reasons  for  not  t 
biscuits  in  bed. 

10.  An  attainable  goat  Re 
mg  alcohol  Intake. 
lessons  for  the  male  specit 
97.  Taken  from  the  human 
sender.  Thanks  to  Ciaran  i 
Maala  in  and  Mike  Mullai 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E- 
jackdaw&guardiaiLco.  ui 
0171-713  4366;  Jackdaw.  7 
Guardian . US  Farrinpdo 
Road,  London  EClR  3ER. 
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economy  marks  time  while  sterling  soars  to  a three-year  high 


f • . 

the  euro 
gloom 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 
and  Larry  EMott 


THE  tight  timetable 
for  monetary  union 
was  put  in  renewed 
jeopardy  yesterday 
after  the  German 
government  unveiled  slower 
growth,  a worse-than-ex- 
pected  budget  deficit  and  the 
worst  unemployment  levels 
since  the  1980s. 

Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
tried  to  put  a brave  face  on 
the  news  that  the  dole  Queue 
had  lengthened  to  4.16  million 
and  was  on  course  for  4£  mil- 
lion as  early  as  February,  say- 
ing that  the  economy  was  set 
fair  for  recovery. 

But  the  man  who  has  been 
the  driving  force  behind 
closer  European  union  faced 
warnings,  both  from  within 
Germany  and  from  Britain’s 
Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke, 
that  Europe’s  biggest  econo- 
my was  now  unlikely  to  fulfil 
the  tough  Maastricht  conver- 
gence criteria  fbr  a single 
currency. 

Figures  released  yesterday 
showed  that  German  growth 
last  year  was  a sluggish  L4  per 
cent,  even  stagnant  in  the 
final  quarter,  while  die  budget 
deficit  rose  from  JL5  per  cent  of 
GDP  to  33  per  cent 
To  qualify  for  monetary 
union  by  the  target  date  of 
1999,  countries  are  supposed  to 
have  a budget  deficit  of  under 
3 per  cent  of  GDP  in  1997,  a 
target  Germany  will  now  find 
almost  impossible  to  meet 
Mr  Kohl,  speaking  at  his 
traditional  new  year  press 


conference,  said:  “We  have  no 
reason  at  .all  to  talk  nega- 
tively about  the  economy."  - 

But  the  Goman  Economics 
institute  cut  its  growth  pre- 
diction fbr  this  year  from 
to  2 per  cent  aid  envisaged  a 
budget  deficit  fids  year  of 
3.4  per  cent 

Although  Mr  Kohl  is  deter- 
mined thqt  Germany  wbrwiiri 
be  part  of  a single  currency  in 
1999,  Mr  Clarke  said:  “At  the 
moment,  we  don't  even  know 
which  countries  will  hit  the 
convergence  criteria.  By  no 
means  are  we  certain  that 
either  the  Germans  or  the 
French  win  be  able  to  hit  the 
convergence  criteria.” 

Britain  would  oppose  any 
dilution  of  the  convergence 
criteria  to  ensure  that  the 
1999  deadline  is  met  Mr 
Clarke  added. 

The  federal  labour  office  in 
Nuremberg  reported  Decem- 
ber unemployment  of 
4,156,000,  seasonally  adjusted, 
up  48,000  on  the  previous 
month.  The  jobless  rate  rose 
from  10.3  to  10.8  per  cent 

The  freezing  weather  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  that  figure 
further  in  the  months  ahaari 
because  oflay-offe  in  the  con- 
struction sector,  and  the  of- 
fice's head,  Bernhard  Jagoda, 
said  unemployment  conld 
rise  to  4.5  million  by  Febru- 
ary, passing  last  February’s 
record  4^7  million-  Analysts 
estimate  real  unemployment 
at  more  that  6 million. 

Growth  in  ex-communist 
east  Germany  slumped  last 
year  to  2 per  cent  from  5.3  per 
cent  in  1995  as  the  post-unifi- 
cation construction  boom  pe- 


What  crisis? . . . Helmut  Kohl  at  yesterday’s  press  conference  puts  a brave  face  on  economic  woe  pHOTOGRAmjuROBisawAHz 


tered  out.  The  opposition 
Social  Democrats  demanded 
that  the  Bundesbank  cut  in- 
terest rates  because  of  the 
“historic  jobs  crisis",  but  its 
president^  Hans  Tietmeyer, 
said  there  was  no  reason  for 
lower  borrowing  costs  and  its 
ruling  council  yesterday  left 
rates  unchanged.  - 
. Mr  Kohl  appealed  to  compa- 
nies to  hire  more  workers  in- 
stead of  paying  overtime,  and 
pledged  to  push  for  a reduc- 
tion of  high  social  costs  that 
make  businesses  wary  of  tak- 
ing on  new  employees. 

He  said  Europe's  biggest 
economy  had  “positive  per- 
spectives” for  a business  up- 
swing fids  year  because  oflow 


inflation,  low  interest  rates 
and  the  two-year  rise  of  the 
US  dollar,  which  had  made 
German  exports  cheaper. 

Despite  the  welter  of  data 
suggesting  Germany  will  fall 
to  meet  the  euro  criteria  this 
year  and  consistent  polling 
results  showing  a public  over- 
whelmingly negative  towards 
the  single  currency,  Mr  Kohl 
breezily  insisted  that  file  pro- 
ject would  go  ahead  with  ]fop- 
ular  backing.  ^ . 

He  ruled  out  a referendum 
on  the  single  currency. 

‘T  am  confident,”  he  said, 
“that  when . . . people  have  all 
the  information,  that  we  will 
get  a clear  majority  of  the 
population  for  the  euro.” 


Unemployment  in  oast  and  west  Germany, 
seasonally  adjusted,  mffions 


Sowar.  HSBC 
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Prosperous  year  in  store  lor  retailers 


Sarah  Ryto  and 
Charlotte  Demny 


TRADERS  can  look  for- 
ward to  a prosperous 
new  year  after  a hap- 
py Christmas,  the 
irst  snapshot  of  retail  sector 
ctivity  over  the  festive 
erlod  shows  today. 
According  to  the  Conlbd era- 
ion  of  British  Industry,  sales 
olumes  last  month  were 
tronger  than  they  were  a 
ear  ago,  producing  the  best 
lecember  figures  for  three 
ears  — even  though  the  pace 
f expansion  slowed  against 
le  previous  month. 

This  latest  signal  of  Brit- 
In’s  buoyant  consumer- 
riven  economy  came  after 
nother  surge  in  the  value  of 
teriing  which  broke  through 
ie  nine  French  francs  bar- 
ter for  the  first  time  in  more 
han  three  years.  It  rose 


(Jllhc 


strongly  against  both  the 
mark  and  the  dollar. 

chairmim  of  the  CBTs  dis- 
tributive trades  survey  panel, 
Alastair  Eperon,  said:  “Most 
retailers  bad  a good  Christ- 
mas. The  slowdown  in  the 


rate  of  sales  growth  reflects  a 
decisive  jump  a year  ago,  so 
the  increase  in  trade  was 
measured  from  a high  base. 
The  majority  of  retailing  sec- 
tors reporting  positive  sales 
growth  suggests  that  this 
Christmas  was  more  than  just 
a toy  story” 

The  strength  of  the  pound 
and  the  Continuing  mnspirwr 
mini-boom  are  bound  to  domi- 
nate Wednesday’s  meeting  be- 
tween Chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke  and  Bank  of  England 
governor  Eddie  George  to  dis- 
cuss interest  rates. 

The  majority  of  City  ana- 
lysts now  expect  an  increase 
from  the  current  level  of  6 per 
cent  by  next  month  at  the  lat- 
est, driving  the  pound  yester- 
day to  2.6747  against  the  mark 
and  1.6947  against  the  dollar. 

This  will  further  fuel  ex- 
porters’ fears  for  their  order 
books,  but  the  Chancellor  yes- 
terday reiterated  his  opposi- 


tion to  setting  exchange  rate 
targets  fbr  Sterling- 

Chief  economist  at  Yama- 
ichi  bank,  John  Shepperd, 
said:  “The  Chancellor’s  com- 
ments and  the  expectations  of 
a rise  in  interest  rates  next 
week  make  the  markets  bull- 
ish over  the  pound.  The  UK’s 
is  the  strangest  growing  of 
the  G7  economies  and  the 
only  country  in  Europe  whose 
interest  rates  are  going  up.” 

Farther  evidence  af  the 

economy’s  strong  perfor- 
mance last  year  was  provided 
yesterday  by  official  figures 
showing  an  upturn  in  the  con- 
struction sector. 

According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment, 
47,000  new  homes  were  begun 
In  the  three  months  to  No- 
vember last  year,  an  increase 
of  29  per  cent  ten  the  same 
period  in  1995  and  a 15  per 
cent  rise  on  the  previous 
quarter.  . 


Float  of  Halifax 
spells  £1 ,300 
average  bonus 
for.members 


Richard  MHm 


A BOUT  nine  million  sav- 
rVers  and  borrowers  with 
the  Halifax  will  leant  today 
that  they  are  to  receive  a 
pay-out  averaging  more 
than  £1,300  when  Britain’s 
biggest  lender  floats  on  the 
stock  market  in  June. 

The  sum  is  Hghw  flwn 
expected,  and  assumes  a 
market  capitalisation  of  be- 
tween £10  billion  and  £12 
billion  for  the  Halifax.  It 
will  top  the  £1,233  payment 
set  by  the  Woolwich  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week. 


It  also  exceeds  the  flat- 
rate  pay-out  of  about  £i,ooo 
announced  by  Alliance  & 
Leicester,  which  plans  to  be 
the  first  to  join  the  stock 
market,  with  flotation 

scheduled  fbr  April. 

Halifax  members  with 
£100  or  more  in  a savings 
account  or  mortgage  on  No- 
vember 25, 1994  and  on  De- 
cember 31,  1996  will  each 
receive  a basic  distribution 
of  shares  worth  about  £900. 
Members  who  are  both  bor- 
rowers and  savers  will  get 
two  allocations. 

In  addition,  savers  of  two 
years’  standing  or  longer 
with  an  account  balance  of 
at  least  £1,000  will  qualify 
for  a variable  distribution 
of  stock,  getting  four  extra 

free  shares  fbr  each  £100  up 
to  a maximum  account  bal- 
ance of  £50,000. 

Members  will  vote  on 
conversion  in  February. 


Sears  confirms  profits  slump 


Paul  Murphy 


5TAIL1NG  group  Sears 
lent  a shudder  through 
the  City  yesterday  by 
ming  the  Guardian’s 
that  profits  are  likely 
“significantly"  below 

ar’s  £100  million, 
i managers  who  have 
it  chief  executive  Liam 
will  succeed  in  turn- 
round  the  sprawling 
whose  interests  range 
Selfridges  to  British 


Heated  they  would  be 
: crisis  meetings  with 


News  in  brief 


Sears  over  the  next  few  days. 
Mr  Strong’s  Job  is  on  the  line. 

City  analysts  immediately 
began  speculating  about  a 
takeover.  “The  obvious  solu- 
tion is  to  break  Sears  up.” 
said  Nick  Bubb  of  the  invest- 
ment bank  M eesPlerson. 
“There  is  stOl  some  time  for 
the  management  to  realise 
this,  but  It  Is  disappearing 
test  Given  the  value  of  Sel- 
fridges and  the  recent 
recovery  in  the  retail  prop- 
erty market,  I would  be 
amazed  if  a bidder  does  not 
appear  over  the  next  few 
months.” 

A trading  statement  — 
rushed  out  yesterday  in  res- 


ponse to  the  Guardian  report 
— ivmfiitngri  that  pre-Christ- 
mas trading  across  the  group 
bad  been  disappointing,  with 
like-for-llke  sales  down  05  per 
cent. 

“In  the  second  half  we  saw 
a Strang  performance  from 
the  clothing  division  and 
steady  progress  from  Sel- 
fridges. However,  due  to  the 
continued  weakness  in  the 
footwear  and  agency  home- 
shopping  business,  we  expect 
pre-tax  profits  for  the  full 
year  before  exceptional  items 

to  he  significantly  below  last 
year,”  Sears  said. 

The  company  described  the 
time  taken  to  try  to  revamp 


the  footwear  division  — stDl 
the  biggest  shoe  business  in 
Britain  — as  “disappointing.” 
At  Freemans,  the  mail-order 
business  which  Sears  is  seek- 
ing to  sell  to  Little  woods, 
sales  have  fallen  65  per  cent 

A disposal  price  of  around 

£350  m illion  has  been  mooted, 
although  there  was  specula- 
tion last  night  that  Sears  may 
be  discussing  a price  tag 

closer  to  £400  million  with 
Little  woods. 

The  company  has  indicated 
that  the  proceeds— worth  30p 
a share  or  more  — win  be 
returned  to  shareholders. 

Observers  estimate  a break- 
up value  of  I20p  a share. 


VW  ‘spying’ 
saga  near  end 

Volkswagen’s  supervisory 

board  has  agreed  in 
to  setae  a four-year  dispute 
with  General  Motors  over  al- 
legations of  industrial  spying 
by  Us  former  Purchasing 
chief,  Jose  Ignacio  Lope*  vw 
board  sources  said  yesterday. 


The  two  carmakers  have  had 
lengthy  peace  talks. 

Eggar’s  second  job 

Former  energy  minister  Thu 
Eggar  yesterday  picked  up  his 
second  job  in  the  ofl  and  gas 
sector  when  he  was  appointed 

a nonexecutive  director  -of 
Monument  Oil  A Gas.  . He  to. 
sistedhehadbeenghreadear- 
aaee  to  take  UP  the  job.  ■ 


Oil  trades  gusher 

The  International  Petroleum 
Exchange  said  yesterday  a re- 
cord 15.5  million  contracts 
were  traded  during  1996,  a 
4 per  cent  increase  on  the  pre- 
vious record,  set  in  1995.  The 
increase  in  trading,  the  Hth  in 
successive  years,  was  due  to 
surging  crude  prices  and  un- 
certainfy  surrounding  the  pofr- 


sihfliiy  of  Iraqi  oil  returning  to 
the  market 

Camelot  challenge 

National  Lottery  operator 
Camelot  Is  to  seek  a judicial 
review  erf  a Crown  Prosecution. 
Service  decision  not  to  take 
action  against  49’s,  a lottery- 
style- game  launched  last 

month  hybnrihmflVw^  Williwm 

HiH,  Ladbrokes  and  Coral. 


‘War  chest*  hid 
trader’s  losses 


Dan  AUdnaon 


AKLEINWORT  Benson 
manager  kept  a secret 
“war  chest”  to  protect 
his  trading  pn<iticin«  against 
a “rainy  day”,  it  emerged  yes- 
terday. He  mtsirmrirpH  fha 
value  of  his  trading  book  to 
smooth  out  the  ups  and 
downs  of  market  trading. 

.Alistair  Truelove  told,  in- 
vestigators from  the  Securi- 
ties and  Futures  Authority 
(SFA),  the  market  regulator: 
“Money  which  we  would  have 
by  understating  profits  in 
various  positions  [conld  be 

iiapd]  against  writing  ofTfhr  a 

rainy  day  in  bad  positions.” 

Conversely,  when  times 
were  bad,  Mr  Truelove 
marked  investments  above 
market  value.  The  effect,  be- 
tween July  L 199$  and  early 
September  that  year,  was, 
said  the  SFA,  to  conceal  “sub- 
stantial. though  unrealised, 
losses”  on  KLeinwort  Benson 
Securities’  profit  and  loss 
account 

The  SFA  accepted  that  Mr 
Truelove  — who  now  works 


for  Tullett  and  Tokyo  — did 
not  gain  personally  and  corop- 
erated frilly  with  the  SFA  No 
Kleinwort  clients  lost  money 
as  a result  of  bis  falsification 
of  the  books. 

He  has  been  fined  £7,500, 
reprimanded  and  charged 

£3,000  costs. 

His  assistant  on  the  Euro- 
pean convertible  notes  and 
warrants  desk  was  Philip 
Steel,  who  mlsmarked 
positions  — under  Mr  True- 
love’s  directum. 

Mr  Steel  has  been  repri- 
manded and  charged  £2.000 
costs. 

KBS,  which  for  two  months 
foiled  to  notice  the  problem 
on  Mr  Trnetave’s  books,  ad- 
mitted foiling  properly  to  con- 
trol and  supervise  the  desk  It 
has  been  reprimanded,  fined 
£90,000  and  charged  £7,900 
costs. 

In  separate  and  uncon- 
nected SFA  cases,  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  banking 
group  Merrill  Lynch  and  one 
former  representative  were 
reprimanded  and  fined  for 
giving,  respectively,  unsuit- 
able and  misleading  advice. 


Notebook 


Feeling  the  cold 
on  two  fronts 


Edited  by 
Lisa  Buckinghani 


ONE  word  suffices  for 
the  weather  and  the 
economic  outlook  in 
Germany  — bleak.  Tempera- 
tures are  firmly  below  zero 
and,  while  the  economy  Is  not 
quite  frozen,  unemployment 
is  at  yet  another  post-war  re- 
cord: growth  last  year  was  a 
disappointing  1.4  per  cent 
Perhaps  most  worrying  of  all 
for  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  is 
that  the  country's  1996  budget 
deficit  was  3.9  per  cent,  well 
above  the  level  laid  down  by 
the  Maastricht  treaty’s  rules 
on  monetary  union. 

It  could  be  argued  that,  just 
as  a week  is  a long  time  in 
politics,  so  a year  is  a decent 
period  in  economic  terms  and 
there  is  time  for  improvement 
before  a line  is  drawn  under 
the  government’s  1997  debt 
and  deficit  positions.  It 
would,  however,  be  seriously 
embarrassing  (to  say  the 
least)  if  the  Maastricht  crite- 
ria had  to  be  “interpreted”  in 
order  to  ensure  that  Ger- 
many, the  standard  bearer  of 
rigour  as  for  as  the  single  cur- 
rency rules  are  concerned, 
was  in  a position  to  qualify. 

The  odds  at  the  moment 
suggest  that  the  economy  may 
not  be  able  to  spare  Mr  Kohl’s 
blushes.  Even  the  weather  Is 
against  him.  The  freeze  has 
again  hit  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  analysts  believe 
the  first  quarter  could  see  a 
contraction  in  GDP. 

Nor  is  the  Bundesbank  in 
much  of  a position  to  help 
out  Interest  rates  are  at  his- 
toric lows  and  the  German 
central  bank  has  little,  if  any, 
roam  to  push  them  down.  The 
only  bright  spot  is  a (modest) 
weakening  of  the  mark. 

Others  besides  Mr  Kohl 
should  be  nervous.  For  some 
time,  financial  markets  have 
been  pricing  In  the  probabil- 
ity of  monetary  union  in  1999 
— bringing  down  bond  yields 
in  prospective  member  coun- 
tries. If  Germany  does  look 
likely  to  miss  the  target,  such 
expectations  wDl  be  rapidly, 
anud  messily,  reversed. 


Holding  rates 

Germany  may  be  in 

need  of  something  to 
boost  her  growth  pros- 
pects, but  Britain  assuredly  is 
not  Here  the  prohlem  in  1997 
looks  like  being  a surfeit 
rather  than  a shortage  of 
expansion. 

All  recent  evidence  has 
shown  consumer  spending  — 
which  accounts  for  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  GDP  — is  ro- 
bust. Barclays  Bank  reports 
today  that  mortgage  lending 
rose  by  a quarter  last  year, 
helping  to  explain  the  30  per 
cent  surge  to  housing  starts. 

Moreover,  the  message 
from  today’s  CBI  survey  of 
high  street  spending  is  that 
the  early  December  gloom 
among  retailers  was  prema- 
ture. The  punters  came  out  in 


droves  In  the  last  few  days  be- 
fore Christmas  and  carried  on 
spending  in  the  sales. 

As  for  as  the  markets  are 
concerned,  the  upshot  is  that 
the  chances  of  an  interest-rate 
rise  are  Improving  by  the  day. 
Indeed,  it  would  now  come  as 
some  surprise  If  the  Chancel- 
lor did  not  push  up  base  rates 
when  be  meets  Eddie  George 
next  Wednesday. 

This,  of  course,  is  hardly 
what . Conservative  Party 
strategists  want  to  hear.  The 
whole  point  of  John  Major’s 
new  year  offensive  is  to  warn 
voters  about  how  dreadful  life 
will  be  under  Labour.  Dearer 
mortgages  are  not  part  of  the 
script 

Mr  Clarke  would  dearly 
love  to  put  base  rates  on  hold 
until  after  the  election.  But 
the  markets — and  Mr  George 

— will  take  some  convincing. 
An  unexpected  rise  in  unem- 
ployment next  week  or  some 
unbelievably  good  inflation 
figures — and  preferably  both 

— might  just  give  the  Chan- 
cellor the  breathing  space  he 
craves.  But  it  will  be  a Pyr- 
rhic victory  if  the  price  of 
keeping  base  rates  down  is  a 
lengthening  of  dole  queues. 


Flying  high 

BEFORE  we  get  through 
the  next  18  months,  the 
building  society  bo- 
nanza will  have  created 
15  million  new  shareholders 
and  pumped  £20  billion  into 
the  economy. 

As  each  building  society  an- 
nounces the  terms  of  its  flota- 
tion, the  bonuses  get  bigger. 
The  Halifax  is  now  trumping 
the  Woolwich's  generous 
efforts  by  declaring  a higher 
than  expected  windfall  aver- 
aging more  than  £1,300. 

If  the  pattern  that  emerged 
following  Abbey  National's 
flotation  in  1989  is  followed 
then  about  20  per  cent 
(£4  billion)  of  this  total  — 
most  of  which  will  be  distrib- 
uted as  shares  — will  be  used 
to  finance  holidays,  new  cars 
and  new  furniture. 

One-fifth  erf  the  Abbey's 
new  shareholders  sold  their 
stock  within  the  first  few 
weeks  and  even  today  more 
than  half  erf  all  shares  remain 
with  the  original  customers. 

In  that  tube.  Abbey  Nation- 
al’s share  price  has  risen 
from  130p  to  about  760p,  a per- 
formance sustained  by  large 
profits  from  its  treasury  oper- 
ation, rather  than  by  its  core 
mortgage  business. 

But,  with  the  housing 
recovery  now  firmly  estab- 
lished, even  with  the  prospect 
of  a rise  in  interest  rates 
taken  into  account,  Abbey's 
shares  should,  barring  a 
catastrophe,  continue  to  rise. 

City  analysts  reckon  the 
Halifax,  responsible  for  me 


in  four  of  all  mortgages,  wfii 
perform  equally  well  after  its 
flotation  in  June. 

And  the  shares  of  Woolwich 
and  Alliance  & Leicester 
could  make  gains,  albeit  fbr 
different  reasons.  Both  of 
these  will  be  valued  at  about 
£3  billion,  which  analysts 
reckon  is  too  small  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

Their  attractions  as  poten- 
tial takeover  fodder  are  al- 
ready being  admired  in  City 
dealing  rooms.  And  it  is  rare 
indeed  that  predatory  atten- 
tion has  been  bad  fbr  share 
prices. 


Rail  auction 
bias  alleged 


Simon  Baawfs 
Industrial  Editor 


Opposition  parties 
called  on  the  Govern- 
ment yesterday  to 
order  a re-run  erf  the  auction 
erf  a British  Rail  franchise 
after  the  sale  was  marred  by 
allegations  of  irregularities. 

The  Office  of  Passenger 
Rail  Franchising  refused  to 
halt  the  bidding  for  Regional 
Railways  North  East,  despite 
allegations  that  a manage- 
ment buy-out  team  had  access 
to  financial  information  not 

seen  by  other  potential 
bidders. 

Labour  transport  spokes- 
man Andrew  Smith  raiipfl  for 
the  process  to  be  halted  im- 
mediately. He  said  evidence 
had  emerged  that  the  buy-out 


team  used  information  aboi 
an  extra  £2  mil]  ion  of  revenu 
of  which  other  bidders  war 
unaware.  He  warned  tha 
Grand  Central,  which  fen* 
to  be  shortlisted  as  a pn 
ferred  bidder,  could  seek  a Ji 
dicial  review. 

Liberal  Democrat  transpoi 
spokesman  David  Chidge 
added:  “The  entire  rail  prfvt 
Usation  programme  has  flt 
scolded  into  fiasco.” 

Opraf  said  that  the  bids  ha 
been  adjusted  during  the  frat 
Chising  process  to  ensure  “ 
level  playing  field”. 

The  row  over  North  Eas 
came  amid  reports  that  raj 
privatisation  is  set  to  creat 
more  instant  millionaire 
with  the  planned  sale  of  Eve; 
shblt,  a train  leasing  oar 
pany,  less  than  a year  afte 
privatisation. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  z.1075 
Austria  18.26 
Belgium  5345 
Canada  £242 
Cyprus  0,778 
Danmark  824 
Finland  721 


France  8.75 
Germany  2597 

Greece  «moo 

Hong  Kong  12.79 
India  6026 
Ireland  0267 
Israel  54? 


Italy  2266 
Malta  0.597 
Netherlands  2219 
New  Zaaland  2232 

Norway  10.75 

Portugal  2814)0 
Saudi  Arabia  821 


Suppffmi  tty  MtfM'Mf  San*  (’•xcforCng  /tkCm  rupee  and  ltx*M 


Singapore  238 
South  Africa 
Spain  218,00 
Sweden  114 
SwteartuW22 
Turkey  1792 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


A whole  new  ball  game 


The  rs—rdian  Friday  January  10 1997 

■■I  Lloyd’s 


Pure  enjoyment  as  watch  Forest  beat  Luton  In  the 
1959  FA  Cup  fliwi  but  now  it's  a numbers  same  as  Alan 
Hansen  (right)  launches  the  investment  team. 

PHOTOGRAPHS:  JOE  WALDORF  (above)  and  STEWART  GOLDSTEIN  Crk^flJ 


Financiers  are  moving  into  the 
professional  game  to  capitalise  on 
the  profits  as  more  dubs  go  public. 
Fans  claim  it’s  the  road  to  ruin. 
ROGER  COWE  and  IAN  KING  report 


Football  works  up  a financial  fever 


SOCCER  pundit  Alan 
Hansen  yesterday 
joined  the  flood  of  fi- 
nanciers moving  in 
on  football  when  he 
launched  an  investment  vehi- 
cle which  aims  to  capitalise 
on  football  profits. 

The  fund,  to  be  run  by  mer- 
chant bank  Singer  & Fried- 
lander,  will  invest  in  any  foot- 
ball-related business,  but 
especially  dubs  such  as  New- 
castle United  which  are 
quoted  on  the  stock  market 
Newcastle's  flotation  prospec- 
tus will  be  launched  next 
week  and  has  been  blamed  for 
Kevin  Keegan's  shock  resig- 
nation as  manager  this  week. 

Newcastle’s  flotation  will 
also  see  Sir  John  Ffall,  the 
businessman  who  has  fi- 
nanced the  club’s  revival  aver 
the  past  five  years,  step  down 


as  chflirmartj  fuelling  accusa- 
tions that  the  game  has  been 
hijacked  by  financiers. 

A spokesman  for  die  dub 
dismissed  suggestions  that 
Keegan  and  Hall  had  been 
forced  out  by  NatWest,  the 
bank  which  is  handling  New- 
castle’s flotation.  But  he  ac- 
cepted that  the  bank  would 
have  been  embarrassed  if  the 
manager  had  departed  after 
the  flotation,  at  the  end  of  the 
season  as  had  been  expected. 

Newcastle  is  one  of  several 
dubs  rushing  to  raise  fluids 
from  outside  shareholders, 
ending  a tradition  of  private 
ownership  by  rich  individ- 
uals such  as  Sir  John  and 
Jack  Walker  at  Blackburn. 
Manchester  United,  Leeds, 
Sunderland,  Chelsea  and  Tot- 
tenham are  already  on  the 
stock  market,  while  South- 


ampton and  Coventry  are  set 
to  join. 

Raising  funds  from  the  pub- 
lic has  helped  dubs  build  new 
stadiums  and  buy  expensive 
players.  But  the  rush  to  mar- 
ket has  alarmed  supporters. 

Adam  Brown.  spokesman 
for  the  Football  Supporters' 
Association,  said  it  was  ruin- 
ing the  game.  "Because  of 
their  obligations  to  share- 
holders, directors  are  putting 
financial  interests  ahead  of 
football  interests.  It  would 
have  been  logical  for  Keegan 
to  see  out  the  season,  rather 
than  leaving  in  the  middle.” 

High  finance  had  been  bad 
for  supporters.  "The  huge  spi- 
ralling of  football  finances 
means  that  a lot  of  people 
can’t  go  and  watch  the  game. 
Football  is  richer  than  it  has 
ever  been  but  supporters  pay 


a lot  more  than  before.” 

Martin  Edwards,  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  most  valuable 
stock  market  dub,  Manches- 
ter United,  insisted  that  flota- 
tion in  1991  bad  not  been  det- 
rimental. “There  are 
disciplines  if  you  are  a public 
company.  You  have  to  bear  in 
mind  that  you  have  share- 
holders. But  we  have  always 
done  what  we  believed  was 
right  for  the  football.” 

The  commercial  tide  was  ir- 
reversible. “Unless  you  can 
take  advantage  of  commercial 
opportunities  you  won’t  be 
able  to  compete  at  the  highest 
leveL” 

The  Singer  & Frtedlander 
banker  who  set  up  the  foot- 
ball flmd  predicted  that  the  fi- 
nancial explosion  was  just  be- 
ginning and  would  introduce 
more  professional  manage- 


ment to  dubs.  TUny  Fraher, 
chief  executive  of  the  bank’s 
Investment  arm,  said:  “If  foot- 
ball dubs  are  to  develop  prop- 
erly. they  are  going  to  have  to 
raise  capital.  It  is  an  issue 
that  will  be  forced  on  them. 

"The  City  is  unlikely  to  tol- 
erate bad  management.  I'm 
not  going  to  put  money  into 
dubs  Where  the  chairman 
and  his  son  own  75  per  cent” 

Mr  Fraher  hopes  to  raise 
£200  million  In  the  first  year. 
As  well  as  UK  teams,  he  will 
invest  in  continental  dubs, 
football-related  companies 
such  as  Wembley  and  media 
groups  such  as  BSkyB. 

• Nottingham  Forest  wants 
to  defer  repayment  of  £2  mil- 
lion debt  to  their  bankers  for 
a further  month  after  file  fail- 
ure to  resolve  a power 
struggle  at  the  dub. 


Investors  say 
Lazio  deal  is 
a case  of 
tomato  sauce 

NEWS  that  a food-pro- 
cessing company  has 
become  the  owner  of  Lazio. 
Paul  Gascoigne’s  former 
team,  has  been  greeted  with 
boos,  writes  John  Glooer  in 
Milan. 

The  displeasure  comes 
less  from  the  team's  fens 
them  investors  in  the  buyer, 
Cirio  Polenghi  De  Rica, 
Europe’s  largest  tomato- 
processing company.  Cirio 
boasts  sales  of  some  1.6  tril- 
lion lire  (£615  million)  an- 
nually bat  managed  profits 


of  only  17  billion  lire  in 
1995. 

. Cirio,  a listed  company 
which  is  controlled  by  Ser- 
gio -Cragnotti  through  his 
investment  firm  Cragnotti 
e Partners,  has  agreed  to 
pay  85.5  billion  lire  for  al- 
most 90  per  cent  of  the 
shares  in  file  dub. 

The  cries  of  offside  have 
been  prompted  by  the  iden- 
tity of  file  seller,  Cragnotti 
e Partners.  The  firm  will 
score  a 20  billion  lire  capi- 
tal gain  on  the  sale. 

AssogestLoni.  the  invest- 
ment fund  managers’ 
association,  has  sent  an 
open  letter  to  the  chairman 
Of  Consob,  the  finaiirfal 
markets  watchdog,  express- 
ing “perplexity'  over  the 
“evident  lack  of  transpar- 
ency” of  the  deaL 


‘set  to 
ring  up 

record 

profits’ 


Pauline  Spring** 


LLOYD'S  of  London  Is  set 
to  report  record  profits 
for  1994  and  better  than 
expected  results  in  the s two 

subsequent  years,  according 
to  market  analyst  Chatset.  . 
Chatset,  which  is  highly 

regarded  for  the  0 ecu  racy  of 
its  Lloyd's  forecasts,  yester- 
day predicted  that  the  insur- 
ance market  will  produce  a 
£1 18  billion  profit  for  1994. 
compared  to  £1.08  billion  for 

1093.  , 1 

Lloyd’s,  which  discloses  Its 
results  three  years  in  arrears, 
hpA  been  expected  to  start 
showing  a dip  in  profits  due 
to  sharply  falling  Insurance 
rates.  But  the  Chatset  forecast 
suggests  1995  will  produce  a 
£985  million  profit  and  1996 
£716  million. 

Charles  Sturge.  editor  erf 
the  Chatset  review,  said: 
■This  shows  that  1994  and 
1995  can  both  be  regarded  as 
excellent  years  and  1996  is  su- 
prisingly  good."  He  said  that 
although  premium  income 
was  failing  as  a result  of 
lower  rates,  the  market  was 
also  paying  out  less  in  claims. 

After  enjoying  bumper  for- 
tunes in  the  mid-1980s. 
Lloyd’s  nearly  collapsed 
under  losses  of  £8  billion  be- 
tween 1989  and  1992.  The 
return  to  profit  in  1993,  cou- 
pled with  an  ambitious 
E3.2  billion  restructuring 
package,  signalled  the  mar- 
ket’s survival. 

Mr  Sturge  attributed  the  ro- 
bust figures  for  1994-96  more 
:o  improved  market  condl- 
inns  than  to  increased  ex- 
pertise at  Lloyd’s.  “The  loss 
tequency.  although  not  bril- 
liant, has  been  acceptable  and 
underwriters  have  been  writ- 
ing in  substantially  better 
xraditions  since  1992." 
a Lloyd's  bas  reached  a 
settlement  with  Stephen  Mer- 
■ett  former  deputy  chairman 
>f  flie  market  Lloyd's  has 
igreed  to  halt  Us  imquiry  into 
he  conduct  of  Mr  Merrett 
md  his  underwriting  agen- 
ues.  The  agencies  will  pay 
Joyd’s  £9-2  million  and  Mr 
tferrett  will  pay  £1  million  to 
derrett  Syndicate  418  (1985) 
tfames  action  group.  In  1995 
he  High  Court  found  the 
derrett  Underwriting  Agency 
ind  Mr  Merrett  guilty  of  neg- 
igent  underwriting-  Syndi- 


Hughes  becomes  $9bn  target 
in  war  of  US  weapon  makers 


Mark  Tran  in  New  York 


RAYTHEON  and  Nor- 
throp Grumman  were 
locked  in  a $9  billion 
(£5.3  billion)  bidding  war  yes- 
terday for  Hughes  Electron- 
ics, the  defence  unit  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  as  the  battle  for 
survival  between  US  defence 
firms  escalated. 

Northrop  is  said  to  have  of- 
fered between  $200  million 
and  $500  million  more  than 
Raytheon’s  $9  billion.  Wall 
Street  expects  even  bigger 
offers  for  one  of  the  last  prizes 
in  the  shakeout  before  Rayth- 
eon emerges  as  the  winner. 

GM  will  have  to  consider 
the  size  of  the  bids  and  calcu- 
late which  company  offers  the 
better  fit.  because  that  will  af- 
fect the  value  of  the  shares  it 
is  accepting  in  part  payment 
If  Raytheon  and  Northrop 


take  on  too  much  debt  that 
could  hurt  their  credit  rat- 
ings. The  winning  company  is 
expected  to  assume  up  to 
$5  billion  of  debt  to  acquire 
Hughes’s  missile  and  defence 
electronics  assets. 

Days  ago  Raytheon  agreed 
to  buy  the  defence  business  of 
Texas  Instruments  for 
$2.9  billion,  taking  on  almost 
$3  billion  debt  Raytheon  is 
back  on  the  acquisition  trail 
to  beef  itself  up  to  compete 
with  other  leaders  in  the  US 
defence  industry,  a sentiment 
shared  by  Northrop. 

Analysts  believe  that  fail- 
ure to  acquire  Hughes  could 
push  Northrop  into  the  arms 
of  Boeing,  which  is  buying 
McDonnell  Douglas  for 
$13  billion,  because  the  com- 
pany makes  key  components 
for  Boeing  and  McDonnell 
aircraft 

The  US  defence  industry  is 


Aborigine  row 
zinc  mine  sold 


Ian  King 


RTZ-CRA,  the  world’s 
biggest  mining  com- 
pany, is  to  sell  an  Aus- 
tralian zinc  mining  project  at 
the  centre  of  a protracted 
ownership  dispute  with  local 
Aborigines.  It  is  handing  Cen- 
tury Zinc,  which  owns  the 
controversial  site,  to  the  rival 
mining  firm  Pasminco  for 
AS345  million  (£164  million). 

RTZ,  which  has  Invested 
more  than  £115  million  on  ex- 
ploration at  what  is  poten- 
tially the  world’s  biggest  zinc 
mine,  said  it  had  taken  the 
decision  because  it  was  not  a 
major  zinc  producer,  unlike 
Pasminco,  and  it  wanted  to 
concentrate  on  other  projects 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  area. 

RTZ  will  also  be  selling  its 
interests  in  Dugald  River  zinc 
deposit  to  Pasminco,  although 
the  sale  needs  to  be  cleared  by 
the  Queensland  government, 
The  sale  follows  months  of 
negotiations  between  RTZ 
and  local  Aborigines  over 
Century  Zinc,  in  which  RTZ 
had  planned  to  invest  £500 


million  and  which  is  pre- 
dicted to  produce  half  a mil- 
lion tonnes  a year. 

RTZ  said  the  deal  would  not 
affect  the  proposed  timetable 
for  talks  with  the  Aborigines, 
who  have  claimed  ownership 
over  the  land  under  Austra- 
lia’s Native  Title  Act 

Last  year,  RTZ  threatened 
to  abandon  the  development 
in  the  face  of  opposition  from 
the  Aborigines,  who  were 
pressing  for  compensation. 

The  company  decided  to  go 
ahead,  however,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Queensland  gov- 
ernment and  a £30  million 
package  of  training  and  busi- 
ness aid  was  agreed  with  Ab- 
origine leaders. 

Tim  Fischer,  Australia’s 
deputy  prime  minister,  said 
the  sale  would  not  affect  the 
mine's  viability  and  he  did 
not  expect  talks  with  the  Ab- 
origines to  be  jeopardised. 

Ian  Williams,  Century 
Zinc's  managing  director, 
added  that  Pasminco  would 
not  be  entering  the  negotia- 
tions but  that  he  and  his  ex- 
isting management  team 
would  continue  the  talks. 


set  to  be  dominated  by  three 
or  four  corporations.  But  the 
Pentagon  is  having  second 
thoughts  about  the  consolida- 
tion process  it  instigated  four 
years  ago. 

Paul  Kaminsky,  the  Penta- 
gon’s head  of  procurement, 
last  month  expressed  concern 
at  vertical  integration  in  the 
industry  as  key  contractors 
swallow  up  their  suppliers. 
He  asked  a Pentagon  commit- 
tee to  develop  “an  early  warn- 
ing system”  to  alert  the  de- 
fence department  iF 
competition  is  being  cur- 
tailed. As  things  stand, 
weapons  like  tanks,  nuclear 
submarines  and  armoured  ve- 
hicles are  essentially  being 
produced  by  single 
companies. 

Outside  experts  have  been 
even  more  vociferous  about 
the  dangers  of  concentration 
of  ownership. 


The  Pentagon  was  so  bent 
on  short-term  savings,  said 
William  Kovacic,  a law  pro- 
fessor at  George  Mason  uni- 
versity, outside  Washington, 
that  it  was  “willing  to  ignore 
long-term  competitive  effects. 
We’re  going  to  lose  a lot  of 
valuable  rivalry  to  generate 
new  ideas.” 

Since  1987,  Pentagon  spend- 
ing cuts  and  industry  consoli- 
dation have  eliminated  more 
than  1.1  million  jobs  from  an 
industry  that  employed  3£ 
million  people. 

William  Perry,  the  Defence 
Secretary,  triggered  the  wave 
of  mergers  at  a dinner  with 
defence  executives  In  1993,  At 
what  has  become  known  as 
“the  Last  Supper”,  he  urged 
contractors  to  shed  excess 
capacity  with  the  end  of  the 
cold  war.  They  needed  little 
prodding  anrf  more  thaw  20 
deals  have  been  agreed. 


US  airlines  scorn 
BA  concessions 


Simon  Beavis 
Industrial  Editor 


LEADING  US  airlines  yes- 
terday stepped  up  their 
campaign  against  the 
proposed  alliance  between 
British  Airways  and  Ameri- 
can Airlines,  attacking  con- 
cessions offered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a “disgrace”. 

Continental  said  plans  for 

BA  to  give  up  slots  at  Heath- 
row airport  to  compensate  po- 
tential competitors  were  in- 
sufficient The  US  carrier  also 
condemned  a review  of  the 
planned  tie-up  by  the  Office  of 
Fair  Trading  as  “intellec- 
tually and  morally  corrupt”. 

Speaking  ahead  of  today’s 
deadline  for  rivals  to  com- 
ment on  the  alliance.  Conti- 
nental senior  vice-president 
Barry  Simon  said  the  OFTs 
proposals  that  BA  should 
release  168  slots  a week  were 
inadequate.  He  said  the  com- 
petition authority  had  felled 
to  take  account  of  the  need  of 
rivals  for  ground  facilities  at 
Heathrow.  “It  1$  Inconceiv- 
able that  anj’  serious  report 


would  have  failed  to  consider 
that."  he  said. 

Rivals  believe  the  alliance 
will  control  about  60  per  cent 
erf  the  lucrative  transatlantic 
market  unless  the  Govern- 
ment demands  more  conces- 
sions from  BA  Continental 
said  it  would  be  asking  for  140 
slots  a week  for  itself  and  ob- 
jected to  BA  being  able  to  sell 
them  rather  than  give  them 
away.  The  airline  said  the 
slots  might  fetch  £1.5  million 
each,  giving  BA  a huge  wind- 
fall to  fight  off  competition. 
United  Airlines  said  it 
would  be  insisting  on  rights 
to  15  round-trip  daily  services 
between  the  London  airport 
and  Chicago’s  O’Hare  airport 
TWA  said  the  public  inter- 
est would  be  better  served  by 
an  “open-skies"  agreement 
• The  proposed  takeover  of 
bankrupt  French  airline  Air 
Liberte  by  British  Airways 
and  the  Rivaud  group  was 
cleared  yesterday  by  the 
French  authorities.  BA, 
which  is  taking -a  67  par  cent 
stake  in  the  regional  carrier, 
wffl  invest  Fr440  million  as 
part  of  the  rescue. 
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Software  MPEG  capaMttp  wrih  vfefeo  acoclcranon 

Window  95 105  keyboard  end  mouse 

V34  2&8  or  33i  BASTfmamai  fe/dste  modem 

(uitfl  offers  end) 


MM  high  performance  Multimedia  MT  systems  are 
now  available  art  ewsa  lower  prices  to  give  you  the  best 
value  in  the  UK.  Take  a closer  look  at  the  amazing 
specification  of  these  systems  which  come  ready  fix 
use  with  Lotus  SmartSuite  *96  and  other  applications. 

MJN  Technology  is  the  UK’s  leading  award  winning  PC 
manufacturer  and  is  firmly  established  as  a major 
supplier  of  high  performance  business  systems  to 
corporates,  education  and  the  public  sector.  This 
superb  rangs  of  multimedia  systems  are  now  available 
cSrect  for  home  and  smaH  business  users  at  these  truly 
amazing  prices. 


lOftRW 
1®  HD 
14*  Saw 
2&S  Modem 


HMflTMl 

• 32Mb  FWU 
. 2J&HD 
- IT  Semen 
■ 316  Modem 


PU8+ XT  Mortal 

- 32Mb  MU 

• Z1G0HD 
■ ir  Sawn 

• 33-6  Morion 


1H5  “ J 949 


maVAT 

Previous  Price  £1173^3 


+VAT 


129  li.  1*1099 


inc.VAT 

Previous  Price  £1397.08 


+VAT 


1491“ .1*1269 


tnc.VAT 

Previous  Price  £1596453 


+VAT 


MJN  Special  Offers  End  loth  January 


Software 

• Microsoft  WWohb  95 

- look  SmartStfre  96  for  Wirrioue  95  with  Wont  Pro,  Freelance. 
1-2-3.  Organizer,  Approach  and  SmartPte  pre-loaded 

• Mfeaia.di.ta ^D*,^Hon««and 

Money  pre-loaded 

• CD  Mdfrradia  tsfes  indtffflng  Infopeda  UK  *96  encyctaperfia  wah 
refareneetoote,  BodyWorits v5  and  VWiTwor 95 

Printer  Option 

’ loftBril  1020  cofcxr  printer  £17648  (CMS+VAI) 


MJN  01  282  777  555 

W " ^ Telephone  sales  fines  are  open  Monday- Friday  9l00am- 7.00pm.  Saturday  9.00am -5.00pm 

MJN  Technology  Umrtad,  Granwria  House,  Blackburn  W.  Simonsrone.  Burnley,  lanes,  8812  7CT  iw.  oi m ttt  « c ~ 
g^»«tomn*tFte2awi»CTBnM»»nniMiiinnn.i.M—  n,l  rrrr* 
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Racing 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


* . 

Royal  Aty  s Impressive  win  at  Lingfield  sparks  thoughts  of  Classic  success.  Ron  Cox  reports 


PAUL  KeUeway,  never 
one  to  set  his  sights 
tow  despite  operating 
one  of  the  smaller 
stables  in  Newmarket,  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  Classic 
snccess  alter  sending  out 
Royal  Aty  to  gain  a lfalength 
win  at  wintry  Lingfield 
yesterday. 

On  seeing  the  massed 
strings  of -the  Cecil,  Gosden 
and  Stoute  stables  converge 
on  his  small  band  of  horses  on 
Newmarket  Heath,  KeUeway 
once  famously  commented: 
“Now  I know  how  General 
Custer  Celt” 

But  it  is  not  quite  “last 
stand"  time  for  Kelleway, 
who  stall  knows  a good  horse 
when  he  sees  one  and  is  sure 
about  Royal  Aty,  who  races  in 
the  same  colours  as  the  now 
retired  Glory  Of  Dancer,  who 
won  the  Dante  Stakes  for  the 
stable  last  season. 

Royal  Aty  had  finished 
second  in  Milan  last  Novem- 
ber, and  will  be  returning 
there  in  the  spring  to  contest 
the  Italian  2.000  Guineas. 

The  shrewd  Kelleway  con- 
sidered yesterday's  low-key 
event  an  ideal  confidence- 
booster  and  so  it  proved,  as 
Royal  Aty  made  virtually  an 
the  running  to  trounce  Jolly 
Jackson  and  Enlisted. 

"It's  nice  to  do  a bit  of 
poaching,  Cecil  and  Cumani 
do  it  all  the  time,’'  he  said. 

“Running  here  helps 
horses,  especially  if  they  are  a 
bit  wimpish,  because  you 
have  got  to  jump  off  and  rat- 
tle. The  race  is  worth  about 
the  same  as  at  Warwick  or 
Brighton  where  you  could  be 
taking  on  a million  pound 
horse.  At  least  when  he  runs 
in  a listed  race  they  can’t 
have  a go  at  me  for  not  win- 
ning a maiden  first!” 

Plans  to  speed  up  the  an- 
nouncement of  results,  in- 
cluding measures  to  conduct 
stewards’  inquiries  by  tele- 
phone, will  be  considered  by 
the  Jockey  Club  on  Monday. 

Delays  in  confirmation  of 
results  owing  to  inquiries  can 
hit  the  Levy  by  deterring 
punters  from  betting  on  sub- 
sequent races,  and  the  Jockey 
Club  has  already  introduced 
measures  aimed  at  shorten- 
ing inquiry  procedures. 

Further  proposals  now  aim 
at  a phone  Unk  between  stew- 
ards in  the  viewing  box  and 
jockeys  in  the  inquiry  room. 
The  Tote  has  funded  the  pres- 
ent improved  communica- 
tions system  and  will  also 
provide  the  extra  equipment 
needed  for  the  new  proposals. 

Subject  to  Jockey  dub  ap- 
proval, the  new  procedures 
will  go  on  trial  at  Southwell 
next  month  and  may  be  ex- 


pand mask . . . David  Harrison  gets  ready  for  the  off  at  Lingfield’s  all-weather  track  yesterday 
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tended  to  Lingfield  and  Wol- 
verhampton before  introduc- 
tion elsewhere. 

Reports  that  Maurice  Lind- 
say,  chief  executive  of  the 
Rugby  Football  League,  has 
been  interviewed  for  the  post 
of  Tote  chairman  are  proving 
wide  of  the  mark. 

Lindsay  said  yesterday:  *T 
certainly  have  not  had  an  in- 
terview. However,- it  is  very 
pleasing  for  both  myself  and 
the  sport  cfriigby  league  to  be 
linked  with  such  an  impor- 
tant post” 

Lord  Wyatt,  who  has  been 
the  Tate’s  supremo  for  ZL 
years,  retires  at  the  end  of 
April 


Music  looks  set  to  please 


Ron  Cox 


TOMORROW’S  jump 
meetings  at  Ascot  and 
Warwick  were  lost  to 
the  weather  yesterday,  but 
prospects  look  good  for  a 
resumption  at  Musselburgh 
today,  where  the  stewards 
will  hold,  a precautionary 
inspection  this  morning, 
and  at  Newcastle  tomor- 
row. 

It  rained  at  Musselburgh 


yesterday  and  the  break  in 
the  weather  has  prompted 
Lamboum  trainers  Rim 
Bailey  and  Merrita  Jones  to 
make  the  long  haul  north  of 
the  Border. 

With  three  winners  from 
just  six  runners  at  Mussel- 
burgh since  1991,  Bailey  is 
a significant  visitor  to  the 
Scottish  venue.  He  can  im- 
prove his  strike-rate  with 
Music  Please  (1.10)  and 
Herbert  Lodge  (2.15),  his 
only  two  runners  today. 


Herbert  Lodge  has  not 
quite  come  up  to  his  train- 
er’s expectations  over  hur- 
dles, but  looks  set  for  a suc- 
cessful chasing  debut. 
Music  Please  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  much  on  his 
plate  following  a promising 

run  behind  Danegold  at 
Windsor. 

Snow  Board,  right  back 
to  form  since  joining  Mer- 
rita Jones  this  season,  can 
main  the  most  of  the  20lb 
he  receives  from  Supertop. 


Boxing 


Lueshing  has  no  fear 
of  big  bad  Trinidad 


John  Bawling  in  Nashville  meets  a model 
challenger  from  the  Beckenham  backwoods 


LUESHING,  the 
part-time  male  model 
from  Beckenham, 
not  have  a cat  in 
hell’s  ehanftfr  of  beating  Felix 
Trinidad  to  win  the  IBF  ver- 
sion of  the  world  welter- 
weight championship.  That, 
at  least,  is  the  popular  theory 
around  here  as  the  British 
champion  prepares  to  face  a 
acknowledged  as  one 
the  bed  in  the  world. 

. Lueshingfs  h»n«tenmw  face 
hn«?  already  earned  him  lucra- 
tive contracts  in  modelling, 
hit-part  acting  and  stunt-work 
for  films  and  television.  But  if 
he  heats  Trinidad  here  tomor- 
row he  win  become  one  of 
Britain’s  best  known  and 
potentially  wealthiest 

Trinidad,  from  Puerto  Rico, 
is  rated  as  one  of  the  best  box- 
ers at  any  weight  and  already 
there  is  talk  of  him  stepping 
up  to  light-middleweight  for  a 
lucrative  meeting  with  the 
WBC  champion  Terry  Norris. 
In  the  promoter  Don  King’s 
grand  scheme  of  things 
Lueshing  is  not  here  to  win, 
and  the  28-year-old  knows  it 

•'Trinidad  is  of  the 
great  champions.  Pound  for 
pound  rd  say  he’s  in  the  top 
five  in  the  world,”  he  says. 
"But  that  gives  me  all  the 
more  inspiration  to  pull  tw» 
off.  After  all,  look  what 
Evander  Holyfield  did  to 
Mike  Tyson.  On  the  night,  it’s 
just  me  against  him  and  I 
promise  you  nobody  can  in- 
timidate me.” 

A Lueshing  victory  would 


be  an  upset  to  rank  alongside 
Lloyd  Honeyghan’s  demoli- 
tion of  Don  Curry  in  Atlantic 
City  to  win  the  undisputed 
world  welterweight  title  a de- 
cade ago,  and  his  air  of  confi- 
dence suggests  that  he  may 
have  a better  chance  than 
many  imagine. 

Interviews  with  boxers  can 
be  difficult,  if  not  physically 
threatening,  but  Lueshing 
refreshingly  redresses  the 
balance. 

•T  was  a young  kid  with  a 
lot  of  aggression.  Boxing 
taught  me  discipline  and  gave 
me  hope.  When  I started  as  an 
amateur  I began  to  win  tro- 
phies and  read  about  myself 
in  the  newspaper.  It  was  the 
first  time  I started  feeling 
good  about  myself.” 

Lueshing  is  now  a devoted 
family  man.  Bis  wife  Jackie 
and  two-year-old  daughter 
April  are  favourite  topics  of 
conversation  along  with  the 
300-year-old  listed  house 
which  is  their  home.  He  cam- 
paigns for  the  National  Soci- 
ety for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  and 
wants  to  help  others  avoid  the 
violent  upbringing  he  had  to 
endure. 

Bom  of  a Jamaican  mother 
and  a Chinese  father,  he  says 
it  was  his  father  who  shaped 
his  attitude  to  life  through  the 
regular  beatings  he  inflicted 
an  Him-  Now  the  love  he  gives 
his  own  family  counts  above 
all  else. 

“I  may  sound  a little  like 
Chris  Eubank,  but  this  fight 
is  about  money.  I will  enjoy 


the  glory  but  a world  title 
doesn't  pay  the  bills.  If  2 can 
secure  the  future  for  my  fam- 
ily that  means  more  to  me. 
And  by  winning  this,  the 
financial  opportunities  wifi 
be  unlimited." 

Lueshing  credits  his  wife 
with  helping  develop  his  posi- 
tive attitude,  and  also  pays 
tribute  to  his  commercial  ad- 
viser Roger  Levitt,  a con- 
victed fraudster. 

“I  know  Roger  has  been  in 
trouble  but  his  advice  has  al- 
ways been  spot-on  for  me. 
When  he  was  going  through 
his  bad  times  I stuck  with 
him.  He’s  got  me  great 
sponsorship  deals  and  1 trust 
him  absolutely.” 

Fighters  rarely  acknowl- 
edge the  possibility  of  deteat 
arid  when  they  do  it  is  gener- 
ally seen  as  indicative  of 
weakness,  but  in  this  case 
Lueshing  makes  It  almost 
sound  positive. 

“The  pressure  really  is  off 
me.  I may  be  only  the  British 
champion  but  in  this  situa- 
tion I cannot  lose  against  a 
man  as  good  as  Trinidad.  I'm 
getting  well  paid  and  even  if  I 
get  beat  ni  be  a winner. 

“This  probably  won't  go 
four  rounds.  It  will  be  hit  or 
be  hit  But  I’ve  got  the  balls  to 
do  this.  My  favourite  poem  is 
If  by  Kipling.  Ifl  can  keep  my 
head  while  all  those  around 
me  are  losing  theirs,  Hi  be  a 
great  fighter.” 

Logically,  the  odds-makers 
are  right  and  Lueshing  will 
take  a hiding.  But  beneath  his 
smooth  exterior  lies  a bard 
man  and  whatever  the  result 
my  hunch  is  that  he  will  leave 
Nashville  with  his  reputation 
enhanced  and  his  head  held 
high. 


King  frets  about  Lewis 


ON  KING  had  good 
news  and  bad  news  in 
Nashville  yesterday, 
writes  Jack  Massarik.  After 
dropping  a hint  that  the 
Evander  Holyfield  v Mike 
Tyson  WBA  heavyweight 
rematch,  “the  richest  fight  in 
history",  might  be  staged  as 
early  as  April,  he  threw  new 
objections  into  the  path  of  the 
Oliver  McCaH-Lennax  Lewis 
rematch  at  the  Las  Vegas  Hil- 
ton on  February  7. 

The  shock-haired  King 
riahrifiri  that  Lewis’s  Ameri- 
can promoter  Main  Events 
had  not  yet  come  up  with  a 
letter  of  credit  guaranteeing 
McCall  $3  million-plus  (Q.78 
million)  to  fight  Lewis  for  the 
vacant  WBC  heavyweight 


title,  nor  McCall’s  advance 
training  expenses  of  9200,000. 

McCall,  the  only  man  to 
have  beaten  Lewis,  did  not  at- 
tend a pre-Christmas  press 
conference  to  help  promote 
the  fight.  He  has  been  under- 
going a drug  rehabilitation 
programme,  was  reportedly 
in  a Christmas-tree- throwin  g 
rumpus  in  a Nashville  hotel, 
and  is  now  virtually  under 
house  arrest  in  that  city. 

Over  in  Warsaw,  mean- 
while. Andrew  Golota,  the 
Polish  heavyweight  twice  dis- 
qualified against  Riddick 
Bowe  for  low  blows,  yester- 
day escaped  imprisonment  on 
a seven-year-old  charge  of 
robbery  with  violence. 

Golota  broke  a parole  order 


when  he  emigrated  to  Chi- 
cago and  until  now  had  not 
dared  to  return  and  face  trial. 
He  was  accused  of  assaulting 
a stranger,  Pawel  Bialostocki, 
and  robbing  him  of  his  shirt 
trousers  and  a shoe  after  a 
brawl  in  a restaurant.  Golota. 
now  28,  apologised  to  the 
court  and  was  fined  £4,200 
and  given  a two-year  sus- 
pended sentence. 

His  wife  Mariola  said  they 
lanned  to  return  to  the 
ihited  States  without  delay  to 
discuss  contracts,  even 
though  Golota,  who  was  giv- 
ing Bowe  a severe  beating  in 
both  fights,  is  still  recovering 
from  the  broken  Jaw  he  suf- 
fered in  the  second  fight  with 
the  former  world  champion. 


Musselburgh  card  with  guide  to  the  form 
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Towering 
Dutchman 
for  Leeds 


The  Guardian  Friday  January  10 1997 


Russell  Thomas 


George  graham's 

search  to  reinforce 
his  Leeds  squad 
reaped  reward  yes- 
terday when  he  signed  the 
towering  Dutch  centre-back 
Robert  Molenaar  from  Volen- 
daxn  for  about  £1  million. 

Graham  believes  the  6ft  3 In 
Molenaar,  who  has  two  coach- 
ing badges,  will  bring  physi- 
cal presence,  versatility  and 
tactical  know-how  to  Leeds. 

Molenaar,  who  becomes 
only  Graham's  second  sign- 
ing after  another  defender, 
Gunnar  Halle,  arrived  from 
Oldham  for  £600,000  last 
month,  may  go  straight  into 
the  side  at  home  to  Leicester 
tomorrow.  But  the  Dutchman, 
who  was  sought  by  Totten- 
ham before  they  signed  the 
£3.7  million  Swiss  defender 
Ramon  Vega  this  week,  has 
not  played  since  December  22 
because  of  the  Dutch  midwin- 
ter break  and  First  will  have  a 
rigorous  Gtness  check. 

“He  can  play  as  a sweeper 
or  a marker,”  said  Graham, 
“and  he  looks  to  have  great 
stature.  What  impresses  me 
most  is  that  he  has  a couple 
of  coaching  badges,  so  he 
can  understand  different 
systems.” 

Graham  dismissed  criti- 


cism that  Molenaar,  27,  is  not 
the  big-name  player  wanted 
by  Elland  Road  fans. 

•*I  remember  signing 
Anders  Limpar  for  Arsenal 
and  no  one  bad  heard  of 
him,"  said  Graham.  “He  was 
sensational  In  his  first  sea- 
son, so  it  just  shows  that  you 
have  to  back  your  Judgment1' 

Leeds’s  striker  Tony  Ye- 
boah  Is  determined  to  play  for 
Ghana  against  Morocco  in  the 
World  Cup  qualifier  on  Sun- 
day, despite  angering  the  dub 
by  leaving  for  Accra  this 
week  after  missing  their  last 
game  with  injury. 

“I  know  Fm  not  100  per  cent 
game-fit  but  it  is  an  very  im- 
portant game,”  he  said.  ‘1 
know  Leeds  are  upset  because 
I was  out  with  a hamstring 
injury  but  I believe  HI  he 
okay  on  Sunday.” 

Bruce  Grobbelaar  also 
plays  in  a World  Cup  quali- 
fier. for  Zimbabwe  against 
Togo,  only  two  days  before  he 
goes  on  trial  at  Winchester 
Crown  Court  on  match-fixing 
charges. 

But  Zimbabwe's  coach  Ian 
Porterfield  has  no  qualms 
about  picking  the  goalkeeper. 
“Bruce  is  the  type  of  guy 
who's  bandied  pressures  in 
his  life  before,"  he  said, 
“and  I’m  sure  he'll  be 
okay  in  that  department 
on  Sunday.” 


Noades  threatens 
to  sell  Palace 


RON  NOADES  is  threat- 
ening to  sell  Crystal 
Palace  to  an  unnamed 
"leisure  business  com- 
pany” which  would  move 
them  ont  of  the  London 
borough  of  Croydon,  where 
the  First  Division  dab’s 
chairman  is  fighting  a 
battle  with  the  council. 

Such  a move  would  affect 
Palace’s  lodgers  Wimble- 
don. Palace’s  leasing  ar- 
rangement with  the  Pre- 
miership club  stipulates 
that  if  the  Eagles  move,  Che 
Dons  must  vacate  the 
ground  too. 

Noades,  who  has  a con- 
trolling interest  of  more 
Chan  50  per  cent  of  shares 
In  Palace  through  his  lei- 
sure-based company  Alton- 
wood.  could  now  sell  up  as 
a first  step  towards  the  club 
joining  the  growing  soccer 
trend  of  public  ownership 
and  stock  market  flotation. 

He  believes  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  Seihurst  Park  to 
almost  doable  its  present 
capacity  of  24.000  is  crucial 
for  Palace  to  remain  viable 
there.  But  he  claims  that 
non-cooperation  from  the 


council  has  held  up  redeve- 
lopment plans  and  cost  a 
potential  £2.5  million  in 
grant  aid. 

He  warned:  "Either  the 
local  authority  back  the 
dub  or  they  run  the  risk  of 
losing  it.  Up  and  down  the 
country,  football  is  in  fash- 
ion and  in  demand  and 
councils  are  backing  their 
local  dubs-  The  exception 
seems  to  be  Croydon.” 

Noades  wants  to  see  Pal- 
ace considered  as  possible 
hosts  for  World  Cup 
matches  if  England  wins 
with  its  bid  to  stage  the 

finals  in  2006. 

Die  Dmnitrescu  has  com- 
pleted his  £1  million  move 
from  West  Ham  to  the  Mex- 
ican dab  Clabe  de  Futbol 
bat  the  Hammers  have 
ruled  oat  suggestions  that 
they  will  use  the  Roma- 
nian’s fee  to  boy  bade  the 
midfielder  Kevin  Horlock 
from  Swindon. 

The  former  England  de- 
fender Paul  Parker  has 
Joined  Fulham,  where  he 
started  his  professional 
career,  on  a match-by- 
match contract 


Cricket 


Alan  Henry  on  Lord  Hesketh’s  warning  of 
a threat  to  Britain’s  pole  position  in  the  sport 


United  keen  on  Hierro 


IANCHESTER  UNITEDs 
I manager  Alex  Ferguson 
has  revealed  he  is  keen  on 
Real  Madrid’s  Spanish  inter- 
national defender  Fernando 
Hierro  while  denying  interest 
in  the  dub’s  strikers  Predrag 
Mijatovic  and  Davor  Suker. 

Ferguson  said  of  the  highly 
experienced  Hierro:  “He's  a 
player  that  we  like  a lot  for 
bis  flexibility  and  character 
on  the  field . . . the  only  prob- 
lem is  that  Real  don't  want  to 

sell  him.” 

Ferguson  claimed  that  rep- 
resentatives of  Mijatovic  and 


Suker  had  created  a rumour 
linking  them  to  United  and 
Arsenal -to  “raise  the  price". 

Aston  Villa's  midfielder 
Mark  Draper  must  have  a 
hernia  operation  which  will 
put  him  out  for  between  four 
and  six  weeks.  Villa  had 
hoped  that  rest  would  over- 
come the  problem,  which  has 
grown  worse  in  the  past 
month. 

Derby  County's  captain 
Igor  Stimac  bad  a hernia  op- 
eration yesterday.  The  Cro- 
atian defender  will  be  side- 
lined for  up  to  five  weeks. 


Ski  Hotline 

The  Latest  snow  and  weather  , fir? * 

reports  from  almost  200  resorts  in  

Europe  and  North  America.  \ 

By  phone  or  fax  call: 

0891  002  006 


Restrictions  on 
tobacco  advertising 
could  threaten  Brit- 
ain's position  at  the 
top  of  international  motor 
sport.  Lord  Hesketh,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  British  Racing 
Drivers'  Club,  warned 
yesterday. 

Hesketh,  speaking  at  the  In- 
ternational Facing  Car  Show 
at  the  NEC  in  Binningham, 
also  outlined  extensive  im- 
provements to  Silverstone, 
the  British  Grand  Prix  venue 
which  is  owned  by  the  BRDC. 

Referring  to  Formula  One's 
possible  expansion  to  the  Pa- 
cific rim,  where  restrictions 
on  tobacco  advertising  are 
much  less  rigorous,  Hesketh 
said:  “A  lot  of  countries  a 
long  way  from  this  island  are 
prepared  to  spend  a lot  of 
money  to  have  a grand  prix, 
and  it  is  important  to  note 
that  six  out  of  the  12  current 
Formula  One  teams  have 
tobacco  sponsorship  which  in 


Athletics 


itself  is  increasingly  under 
threat  in  Europe. 

“In  the  UK  the  raptor  racing 
industry  employs  50,000 
highly  motivated  people  and  Is 
a multi-million  pound  activ- 
ity, but  we  want  to  be  aware 
that  there  are  threats  to  the 
whole  of  the  industry  from 
these  potential  restrictions." 

However,  Hesketh  re- 
affirmed that  the  BRDC  in- 
tends to  keep  investing  in  SH- 
verstone  to  ensure  that  it 
remains  a state-of-the-art 
motor  racing  venue  well  Into 
the  next  century. 

For  this  year,  the  grand  prix 
circuit  will  feature  a reshaped 
Copse  comer  and  a completely 
rebuilt  three-comer  Priory, 
Brooklands  and  Luffidd  loop, 
much  of  which  was  carried 
out  in  consultation  with  the 
world  champion  Damon  Hill 
and  Martin  Brundle. 

“The  latest  changes  to  Sil- 
verstone represent  an  invest- 
ment of  fit 5 million  to  add  to 


the  £8  million  spent  over  the 
last  three  years,”  .said  Hes- 
keth. “In  the  immediate  future 
1 do  not  anticipate  any  great 
reduction  In  the  expenditure.” 

Ironically.  Brundle  will 
probably  never  have  the  op- 
portunity to  tackle  the  new 
Silverstone  circuit  at  the 
wheel  of  an  FI  car.  Yesterday 
he  heard  formally  that  ~his 
place  In  the  Jordan-Peugeot 
team  was  being  taken  by  the 
promising  young  Italian 
driver  Giancario  Fisichella. 

Hill,  meanwhile,  hopes  to 
enjoy  many  miles  of  testing 
this  year  at  Silverstone  at  the 
wheel  of  the  new  Arrows- 
Yamaha  , A18,  which  was  un- 
veiled at  the  NEC  accompa- 
nied by  alL  tiie  glitz  and 
razzmatazz  that  befits  a car  fit 
for  a world  champion. 

Although  Hill  appreciates 
that  the  new  car  — which  car- 
ries no  tobacco  sponsorhip  — 
will  be  very  much  part  of  the 
supporting  cast  from  the  start 
of  the  season,  he  and  his  new 
team  chief  Tom  Walldnshaw 
believe  they  are  in  at  the  start 
of  something  big. 

“I  am  under  no  Illusions,” 


said  HQL  ‘It's  going  . to  be  a 
very  tough  year  for  me  and  I 
don't  know  when  I will  see  a 
dear  track  ahead  of  me  again. 

“The  team  has  done  a lot  of 
work  enhancing  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  Yamaha  engine  over 
the  winter,  but  the  real  test  of 
the  season  will.be  how 
quickly  the  team  can  produce 
development  components  and 
fit  them  to  the  car. 

“I  accept  that  we  will  not  be 
winning  and  that  my  Wil- 
liams period  is  done  — that’s 
over  — but  I believe  that  with 
Arrows  I have  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  other  talents  I 
possess;  tackling  racing  in  all 
its  forms,  developing  a team 
and  giving  the  best  possible 
account  of  myself  on  race 
days.” 

The  next  chapter  of  Hill's 
career  begins  next  week  when 
he  gives  the  new  Arrows- 
Yamaha  its  first  shakedown 
run  at  Silverstone,  followed 
by  an  intensive  programme  of 
development  at  Jerez  in 
Spain.- From  here  on  in,  Wil- 
liams will  no  longer  be  - his 
magic  carpet  but.  his  Fl 
yardstick. 


Spin  doctors 
might  work 
for  Atherton 


David  Hopps  in 

New  Plymouth  on 
moves  to  improve 
the  captain’s  image 

MICHAEL  Atherton 
would  not  argue 
with  the  Impres 
sion  that  he  is  an 
outside  bet  for  BBC  Radio  4's 
1997  Personality  of  the  Year. 
But  if  politicians  are  hell-bent 
on  fiddling  their  way  to  the 
top  of  the  poll,  just  imagine 
what  benefits  a spot  of  spin- 
doctoring  could  bring  to  Eng- 
land’s beleaguered  captain. 

There  are  enough  political 
examples  from  the  past  20 
years,  even  before  examining 


Untried  formula . . . the  world  champion  Damon  Hip  shows  off  the  TWR  Arrows- Yamaha  A18,  his  new  team’s  new  car 
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Racing  car  industry  could 
disappear  in  lack  of  smoke 


the  world  of  sport  to  illus- 
trate why  those  in  charge  do 
not  automatically  have  to  be 
hlamad  for  the  limitations  of 
their  teams. 

Increasingly  style  succeeds 
in  masking  a lack  of  sub- 
stance, and,  if  the  deficiencies 
at  English  cricket  require  the 
attention  not  so  much  of  a' 
spin  doctor  as  a spin  surgeon 
and  a back-up  anaesthetist 
there  are  sighs  that,  those  em- 
powered to  run  the. English 
Cricket  Board  are  prepared  to 
recognise  the  fact 
Tim  Lamb,  the  GOB’S  chief 
executive,  and  lan  MacLao- 
rin,  the  new  chairman  whose 
reign  is  regarded  by  many  ad- 
vocates of  change  as  the  final 
chance,  to  force  through  the 
modernisation  of  the  first- 
class  game,  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  England’s  failure  to 
present  themselves,  even  in 
this  disappointing  winter,  in 
tiie  best  possible  light 
When  the  ’England  coach 
David  Lloyd  pronounced  at 
the  introductory  press  confer- 
ence InNew  Zealand  that  “we 
are  here  to  play  good  cricket, 
enjoy  the  opposition,  respect 
the  place  and  to  achieve’’,  it 
partly  reflected  the  party’s 
relief  at  leaving  Zimbabwe. 
Bat  it  was  possible  also  to  de- 
tect the  message  delivered  by 
Lamb  and  MacLaurin  in  Zim- 
babwe at  Christmas. 

In  uncompromising  terms 
they  insisted  that  England 
must  smarten  up  their  act. 
But  if  the  administrators 
truly,  recognise  the  team's 
fallings  then  they  will  speed- 
ily reinsteterthe  role  of  media 
relations  manager  to  manage 
the  side’s  image  more  affec- 
tively. At  the  moment  the  job 
is  entrusted  to  a corporate  af- 
fairs manager  with  a mobile 
phone  that  automatically 
switches  itself  off  at  the 
slightest  hint  of  crisis. 

Atherton  refuses  to  accept 
that  part  erf  his  rale  as  Eng- 
land captain  is  to  learn  how 
to  project  himself  favourably. 
Indeed,  he  tends  to  reject  it  as 
an  article  of  faith. 

To  maintain  his  integrity 
he  believes  he  must  behave 
entirely  honestly.  If  he  Is  fed 
up  after  an  England  defeat,  he 
goes  ahead  and  sounds  it;  if  a 
question  bores  him,  then 
blame  the  questioner;  if  he 
regards  some  aspects  of 
media  behaviour  as  scurri- 
lous, he  will  not  disguise  his 
impatience. 


t “I  don’t  believe  in  image,” 
he  says.  That  sounds  all  well 
and  good,  but  the  problem 
with  such  an  unfeigned  ap- 
proach is  that  it  only  adds  to 
his  burden.  It  is  a fair  bet  that 
the  only  cricket  question 
heard  more  regularly  in  Eng- 
land this  winter  than  “Why 
are  England  doing  so  badly?” 
is  “Why  is  Atherton  so  miser- 
able?” The  answer  is  that  he 
isn't,  he  just  sounds  that  way. 

Flat  northern  vowels  and  a 
decent  Intellect  work  against 
him  when  it  comes  to  parrot- 
ing a few  token  uplifting 
phrases.  But  the  loyalty  of  his 
team-mates  still  insists  that 
he  lifts  a dressing  room.  It  is 
time  he  recognised  the  need 
to  lift  a nation. 

New  Zealand's  comprehen- 
sive restructuring  has  in- 
cluded the  appointment  of  a 
communications  manager.  Mi- 
chelle Lewis  has  no  doubts  as 
to  the  responsibilities  of  a Test 
captain.  “I  would  tell  any  New 
Zfwdand  captain  that  we  have 
a product  to  promote  and  that 
his  recognition  that  be  must 
present  his  own  successful 
image  is  a vital  part  of  that 
promotion.  We  cannot  afford 
any  other  attitude  if  we  are  to 
run  the  game  successfully.’’ 

Atherton  has  rarely  had  to 
endure  such  fantasy-island 
mprfia  coverage  as  when  he 
played  in  a tesMrnnniai  match 
for  the  New  Zealand  bowler 
Danny  Morrison  on  Tuesday 
night  — a match  that  would 
have  held  about  as  mucb  rele- 


His  team-mates 
insist  he  lifts  a 
dressing  room, 
it  is  time  to 
recognise  need 
to  lift  a nation 


vance  bad  it  been  a tennis- 
ball  thrash  on  Mission  Bay 
beach  — and  happened  to  be 
caught  in  the  deep  by  Emily 
Drumm. 

The  general  Drumm-bang- 
ing  so  irritated  Atherton  that 
when  he  was  asked  for  a light- 
hearted reaction  to  his  dis- 
missal he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  stalked  away.  His  vice- 
captain Nasser  Hussain 
would  doubtless  have  res- 
ponded in  the  same  manner. 

Intellectually.  Atherton  was 
absolutely  right,  as  much  cf 
the  guff  that  followed  In  the 
next  day's  newspapers  proved. 
But  as  a public  relations  exer- 
cise his  behaviour  was  inept. 
Any  spin  doctor  worth  his  salt 
would  have  had  him  posing 
happily  for  photographs  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

England  can  win  in  New 
Zealand,  if  only  because  the 
squad  are  much  happier  here 
than  in  Zimbabwe.  But  before 
Atherton  thinks  about  win- 
ning matches  he  should  con- 
rider  how  best  to  save  face. 
He  has  never  accepted  that  as 
England  captain,  he  is  to 
some  extent  public  property. 
It  is  threatening  to  hasten  his 
downfall 


Fairbrother  entertains  50,000 
as  Lancashire  win  tour  match 


Marathon  paved  with  gold 
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Duncan  Macfcay 


THE  organisers  of  the 
London  Marathon  have 
splashed  out  £250,000 
in  appearance  money  in  the 
hope  of  British  victories  In 
the  men's  and  women’s 
races  in  AprlL 
Officials  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  a double  do- 
mestic success  to  capitalise 
on  the  surge  of  interest 
after  last  year’s  race  and 
they  have  lavished  a large 
proportion  of  their  budget 
on  the  best  of  British. 

Liz  McColgan  returns  to 
i defend  the  women’s  title  she 
won  so  memorably  in  1996. 
and  among  the  men  there  is 
the  prospect  of  a 

dash  between  Paul  Evans 
and  Richard  Nerurkar,  Brit- 
ain’s top  two  at  the  distance 
for  the  past  three  years. 

Evans,  third  last  year, 
went  on  to  win  the  Chicago 
Marathon  in  October  In  2hr 
8min  52sec,  the  fastest  time 
by  a Briton  for  eight  years. 
Nerurkar  has  tended  to  con- 
centrate on  the  major  cham- 
i pi  ons  hips . being  placed  fifth 


in  the  Atlanta  Olympics; 
London,  again  sponsored  by 
Flora,  will  be  his  big-city 
marathon  debut. 

With.  Bflwnmi  Martin,  the 
winner  in  1993,  Peter  White- 
head,  fourth  in  the  1995 
world  championships,  and 
the  Improving  Gary  Staines 

also  on  the  start  list,  it  is  the 
strongest  British  field  in  the 
race’s  17-year  history. 

There  is  less  strength  in 
depth  among  the  British 
women  bat  McColgan  will 
face  Marian  Sutton,  .the 
Westbury  Barrier  who 
made  a prodigious  leap 
in  class  when  she  won  in 
Chicago  last  autumn* 

However,  David  Bedford, 
the  race's  International  di- 
rector, has  no  intention  of 
making  lire  too  comfortable 
for  the  British.  “This  is  the 
best  chance  ever  of  a men 
and  women's  victory,  bat 
the  task  will  not  be  an  easy 
one,”  he  said.  With  a total 
budget  of  £1  million  he  has 
money  available  to  ■ lore 
leading  overseas  competi- 
tors. Top  of  his  shopping: 
list  are  Josia  Thugwana  of 
South  Africa  - and  Fatuma 


Roba  of  Ethiopia,  the  Olym- 
pic champions. 

McColgan  encouraged 
Bedford  to  go  ont  and  buy 
the  best.  "The  more-people 
he  can  get  of  a high  quality 
the  better,”  she  said.  “If  1 
get  my  training  right  I can 
run  with  any  of  them.” 

Television  interest 
peaked  at  more  than  5 mil- 
lion last  year  when  McCol- 
gan crossed  the  line  first. 
This  year  applications  in- 
creased by  more  than  50 
per  cent  and  39,000  have 
been  accepted. 

McColgan  is  hoping  that 
victory  in  April  will  form 
part  of  a unique  triple 
crown  on  road,  country  and 
track.  She  plans  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  World  Cross- 
Country  Championships  in 
Turin.on  March  23  if  she  Is 
happy  with  her  training 
and  then  return  to  the 
track  for  the  World  Cham- 
pionships in  Athens  In 
August  when  she  will  try  to 
regain  the  10,000  metres 
title  she  won  in  1991. 
“When  you’re  in  great 
shape  you’re  able  to  ran 
anything,”  she  said. 


I ANCASHIRE  beat  an  In- 
L-dian  Select  XI  by  two  wick- 
ets in  front  of  a 50,000  crowd 
in  Calcutta.  The  home  side 
scored  a reasonable  231  for 
four  in  60  overs  but  Nefl  Fair- 
brother’s  hard-hit  62  steered 
Lancashire  to  235  for  eight 

Derbyshire  have  signed 
Vince  Clarke,  the  25-year-old 
former  Leicestershire  and 
Somerset  all-rounder.  After 
one  year  with  Somerset  he 
spent  two  seasons  at  Leices- 
tershire but  did  not  figure  In 
their  Championship-winning 
side  last  summer. 

Western  Australia’s  Brad 
Hogg  ensured  that  the  hard 
work  of  his  side’s  pace 
bowlers  did  not  go  to  waste  as 
18  wickets  fell  on  the  opening 
day  of  their  crucial  Sheffield 


Shield  match  against  : 
South  Wales  in  Syd 
yesterday. 

Hogg  was  the  only  pi 
on  either  side  to  pass  5 
NSW  were  bundled  out  fen 
and  Western  Austn 
replied  with  180  for  right 
visitors  had  slumped  to  T. 
five,  with  NSWs  all-rom 
Brad  McNamara  captm 
three  wickets  in  his  ; 
three  overs,  before  Hogg 
vided  some  late  resist: 
with  his  59. 

NSW  had  earlier  been 
done  by  the  pace  of  Jo  A 
and  Matthew  Gamaut  < 
each  took  four  wickets  to ; 
Western  Australia  a pei 
start  in  a match  both  s 
need  to  win  to  stay  in  f 
with  the  leaders  Queeosl 


Ice  Hockey 

Police  still  i 


Vic  Batchclder 


McColgan . . . pounding  out 

her  London  victory  last  year 


I ALTHOUGH  the  Super- 
| ^league  has  decided  that  a 
Titost  severe  reprimand"  Is 
sufficient  punishment  for  Car- 
diff Devils'  Shannon  Hope 
after  a blow  from  his  stick  left 
! Sheffield’s  Jamie  Leach  with 
a double  fracture  of  a cheek- 
bone on  Boxing  Day,  the  mat- 
ter may  not  end  there. 

South  Yorkshire  police  yes- 
terday confirmed  that  investi- 
gations Into  Leach’s  allega- 
tion of  assault  by  the  Great 
f*n““*captain  were  continu- 
Officers  wm  examine  the 
match  video  before  deciding 
whether  to  take  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  Ice 
Hockey  Association  has  de- 
Peterborough  Pirates’ 
game  with  Slough  Jets  fit 


Sunday  a 5-0  forfei 
because  Pirates  in 
Stevenage  players : 

Pirates,  reinstat 
Premier  League 
after  withdrawing 
cial  problems,  gain 
reassemble  a side 
night's  game  at  M 
caned  off  after  pol: 


““  auuw-DQU) 

Kingston  Hawfc 
or  two  Finnish  pi 
out  completing  in 
transfer  cards  is 
cussed  at  Tuesda 
of  the  dubs  ai 
called  by  the  BI 
sider  the  future  i 
the  sport  outside 
league.  Hawks’  a 
lead  to  the  BI 
heavily  fined  by  i 
UonalTce  Hockey : 


M 
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Rugby  Union 

Robert  Armstrong  on  a row  between  haves  and  have-nots  that  could  see  England  as  also-rans  of  the  world  game 
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ion’s  share 


A BITTER  feud  has 

broken  out  amnng 
England's  leading  24 
clubs  over  the  distri- 
bution of  Rugby 
Football  Union  money  from 
television,  sponsorship  agree- 
ments and  other  commercial 
sources  next  season.  The  top 
four  dubs  want  to  share 
fSmilllon.  leaving  the 
remaining  six  dubs  in  cour- 
age  League  One  with  £800,000 
each  and  those  in  League  Two 
with  £200,000  each. 

The  RFU  fears  that  the  top 
dubs  want  the  Zion's  share  in 
order  to  step  up  their  pur- 
chase of  nop-EngLand-quall- 
fled  players.  Clubs  in  the  bot- 
tom half  of  League  One  as 


Captain 
Lyle 
pays  a 
high 
price  to 
be  part 
of  union 

David  Plummer  on 

the  man  who  turned 
down  gridiron  to  play 
rugby  forthe  US 


IT  WAS  the  moment  many 
an  American  schoolboy 
dreams  ofi  being  offered  a 
six-figure  contract  by  a lead- 
ing American  football  team. 
Dan  Lyle  turned  his  chancp 
down  less  than  a year  ago, 
preferring  to  try  his  luck  at  a 
foreign  sport  rugby  union. 

American  football  may 
have  had  its  origins  in  rugby 
but  the  two  games  are  unre- 
lated in'  the  United  States. 
Gridiron  is  high-profile  and 
cash-rich,  with  its  leading 
performers  making  Fabrmo 
Ravanehi  a pauper  by  com- 
parison; rugby  union  is  a pas- 
time with  minimal  coverage 
in  the  country's  media. 

The  26year-old  Lyle  could 
have  spent  the  past  few 
months  helping  the  Minne- 
sota Vikings  in  their  quest  for 
the  Super  BowL  Instead  he 
has  been  fighting  his  way  into 
the  Bath  side,  and  tomorrow 
he  will  lead  the  United  States 
against  Wales  at  the  National 
Stadium. 

"I  had  to  make  the  choice 
between  the  Vikings  and 
Bath,"  said  Lyle,  a 1992  Uni- 
versity All-American  tight- 
end  who  had  a trial  with  the 
Washington  Redskins  in  19S3 
at  the  time  he  played  rugby 
for  the  first  time.  "If  I had 
signed  for  the  Vikings  I would 
be  making  four  or  five  times 
what  I am  now,  but  to  me  the 
choice  was  not  so  much  about 
money  but  which  sport  I 
would  rather  play. 

“Gridiron  is  huge  in  the 
United  States  but  has  no 
world  profile.  Rugby  is  a 
global  sport  I’ve  played  for 


wdl  as  the  12  League  Two 
cmbs  fear  becoming  the  per- 
manent poor  relations  of 

Icngiia'h  nigby. 

A meeting  of  the  dobs 
broke  up  this  week  after 
hours  of  wrangling  but  with-  ; 
out  any  firm  compromise 
over  the  share-out  Club  rep- 
resentatives were  u^wija 
to  agree  a democratic  ayv<»»m 
for  appointing  the  six  direc- 
tors they  are  allowed  on  the 
new  Joint  company  to  be  set 
up  with  the  RFU. 

The  top  four  clubs  — ! 
Leicester,  Bath,  TTarlaqyring 
and  Wasps  — are  determined 
to  exert  the  maximum  mnwle 
on  the  hoard  of  the  new  com- 
pany, which  win  also  Include 


two -directors  from  the  RFU 
with  the  right  of  veto  in  speci- 
fied areas.  Bat  members  at 
English  First  Division  Rugby 
Limited  are  seeking  an  equit- 
able distribution  of  power 
broadly  representative  of  all 
the  dubs. 

Twickenham  has  a long- 

term  plan  to  nffiyr  Wy 

financial  incentives  to  select 
England-qualified  players  fee: 
league  and  cup  matches,  with- 
out ctmimynaiing  BC  employ- 
ment laws.  But  the  sum  the 
RFU  ran  invest  in  the  plan 
foils  well  short  ctf  the  potential 
purchasing  power  of  the 
dobs.'  The  chances  are  that 
the  RFU  incentives  would  ap- 
peal only  to  poorer  clubs. 


As  an  RFU  spokesman  put 
it:  THttmately  the  financial 
value  off  Tfrnjjhsh  rugby  at  in- 
ternational level  is  at  stake.  If  1 
Hip  clubs  fan  to  mat »» their 
own  contribution  to  the  flag-. 
ship  of  the  game  — which  is 

the  Bn  gland  team they  are 

to  real  danger  of  becoming 
also-rans  in  Test  rugby  by  the 
raid  off  the  Nineties. 

“A  flood  of  foreign  imports 
could  produce  a competitive 
nightmare  for  the  England 
coach  and  his  staff.” 

England's  former  hooker 
Brian  Moore  is  considering 
an  appeal  against  the  60-day 
ban  imposed  on  Wednesday 
after  he  was  sent  ofT  in  Rich- 
mond's PBkington  • Cup  tie 


with  Sale  last  month  Moore 
wa$-  given  the  routine  sen- 
tence recommended  by  the 
RFU  for  illegal  use  of  the  boot 
on  as  opponent  ' 

Tbe  case  was  heard  by  Den- 
nis Easby,  the  1996  RFU  presi- 
dent, at  a national  disciplin- 
ary hearing.  “I’m  not 
commenting  on  the  verdict 
but  am  considering  contest- 
ing the  suspension,"  said 

Moore. 

Bath’s  former  England  A 

hooker  Gareth  Adams  .was 
yesterday  told  to  retire  or 
risk  paralysis.  Tbe  26-year- 
old  Yorks  hirem  an  recently 
suffered  a serious  neck  injury 
only  mrmthc  after  being  out  of 
the  game  for  a year  with  a 


similar  problem.  Adams,  who 
started  the  season  as  the 
club's  first  choice,  made  his 
Taft  appearance  against  Dax 
in  October. 

‘Tve  seen  two  specialists 

and  they  have  said  that  the 
wear  and  tear  of  playing 
would  have  increased  the 
damage  to  my  neck,"  he  said. 
J*ir  I carried  on  I could  have 
ended  up  with  paralysis.*' 

A knee  injury  has  forced 
Harlequins’  Gary  Connolly  to 
miss  tomorrow's  visit  of  Bath, 
a game  scheduled  to  be  his  last 
before  returning  to  Wigan 
rugby  league  club.  Robbie 
Paul,  who  is  due  back  at  Brad- 
find  next  week,  will  partner 
. Win  Carling  tn  the  centre. 


Eagle  eyed.,  .the  Bath  forward Lylei,wii0faxned  dawn  nfortune  in  order  to  tak£atll£at  rugby  union,  takes  a rest  from  training  at  Cardiff  jb=f  Morgan 


Rath  this  season,  the  United 
States  are  currently  touring 
Wales,  and  last  year  we 
played  in  Japan,  Argentina 
and  Canada.  You  get  around, 
whereas  in  American  football 
you  just  stay  in  one  country." 

Lyle  bas  been  playing 
rugby  for  less  than  four  years. 
He  was  in  Washington  train- 
ing with  the  Redskins  when 
his  cousin,  who  was  playing 
fbr  the  Washington  DC  rugby 
dub,  invited  him  to  try  out 
the  sport 

"It  did  not  work  out  with 
the  Redskins  and  I found  I en- 
joyed playing  rugby,"  he  said. 
From  Washington  he  wait  to 
Aspen  in  Colorado  and  then 
on  to  San  Diego,  where  he 
made  his  name  with  the  city’s 
OMBAC  club.  Bath  saw  him 
playing  in  and  made 

an  approach  and  the  Vikings 
then  made  their  move. 

“I  could  have  been  playing 
in  the  current  gridiron  season 
but  1 made  tbe  decision  to 
stick  with  rugby,”  be  said.  ‘It 
nipana  a lot  to  me  to  captain 
my  country,  and  playing  for 
Bath  has  been  a tremendous 
experience." 


I Initially  he  wondered 
whether  he  had  made  the 
right  decision.  “I  could  not 
play  fin:  the  first  team  until  I 
bad  served  the  180-day  resi- 
dential qualification  period 
and  in  my  second  game  for 
the  reserves  I damaged  knee 
ligaments  and  was  out  fbr  a 
couple  of  months.  There  I was 
to  a foreign  country,  missing 
my  fevourite  food  and  feeling 
1 sorry  for  myself;  but  when  I 
got  fit  I fought  my  way  into 
the  Raft  Ride  and  I have  no 
regrets. 

“l  am  confident  rugby’s  pro- 
file in  the  United  States  win 
grow  significantly.  The  game 
there  is  already  developing  a 
snowball  effect-  We  are  getting 
mote  media  coverage  and  it  is 
Important  we  make  the  1999 

Wm^  CnpHnala  " 

It  is  no  bad  time  to  be  play- 
ing Wales,  given  their  recent 
> form,  but  the  Eagles  have 
struggled  in  their  two 
matches  on  tour  so  far, 
against  Neath  and  Ponty- 
prldd,  and  victory  tomorrow 
looks  distinctly  improbable 
even  against  a Wales  side 
short  on  confidence. 


• “What  Is  most  important  to 
ns  is  the  manner  cf  our  perfor- 
mance,” said  Lyle,  who  has 
been  playing  in  the  second 
row  for  Bath  but  leads  the  Ear 
gles  from  wing-forward.  “If 
Wales  play  as  poorly  as  they 
can  do,  who  knows?  We  are 
here  to  learn  and  have  made 
huge  strides  in  the  last  couple 
of  years. 

"Rugby  is  still  an  amateur 
sport  in  the  United  States  and 
some  players  woe  unable  to 
make  this  tour  because  of 


work  commitments.  Profes- 
sionalism ghmiri  work  to  our 
advantage;  ff  we  can  generate 
Income  through  sponsorship 
we  can  attract  athletes  who  at 
the  moment  would  consider  a 
career  in  football  or  basket- 1 
balL  Players  who  want  to 
make  a living  foam  the  game 
have  to  move  abroad,  but  not 1 
everyone  wants  to  give  up  1 
thezr  life  at  home,  ft  is  a mat- 
ter of  choice. 

"If  the  game  does  fafr*  off  in 
foe  United  States  we  win  be- 


come a force,  there’s  no  doubt 
about  that  When  we  get  a vic- 
tory against  a 1 parting  country, 
which  we  will,  that  snowball 
will  realty  start  to  roIL” 

IBOm  STATU  ■«*>!■«.  h Mn 
(Genii  amen  of  Aipwif;  V AaHral 
(VankMO).  R TMb  (Ufa  Coflago).  M 
Sobraranbarg  {Heading).  B MgMrarar 
(Aepan):  M Unaailii  {Denver  Barbar- 
ism). A Baabatat  (Reading);  R Ubaar.  T 
Mbipa  (both  BtacUiaath).  R La  Clara 
(Aspen).  C Vagi  (Bridgend).  A Mur 
[Aapan).  D Mrfa  (Bath.  capO.  R 1 Mining 
(Pontypridd).  J OTtaraeti  (Balmont 
Shore).  Riolaniiaila  C Upper!.  A 
ARM  (both  Rugby).  J Wataar  (Aapan).  B 
Reward  (LHa  Collage),  B Schrara 
(OMBAC).  c Morrow  (Aspen). 


Wales  lose  Neil  Jenkins 


Neil  jenkuys  has 

withdrawn  from  the 

Wales  side  to  play  the 
United  States  Eagles  in  Car- 
diff tomorrow.  Wales's  re- 
cord scorer,  with  498  points 
from  46  Tests,  has  flu  and 
bas  been  replaced  by  Car- 
diff’s Justin  Thomas. 

Jenkins,  the  Pontypridd 
captain,  took  the  fan-back 
role  against  Australia  and 


Sailing 

Australia  counts 
rescue  cost  and 
urges  less  risk 

WITHIN  hours  of  the 
rescue  of  Tony  Balti- 
more and  Thierry  Dubois 
from  the  Southern  Ocean, 
political  moves  began  to 
make  round- the- wo  rid  rac- 
ing safer,  write  Bob  Fisher 
ond  Paul  Webster. 

Australia’s  sports  minis- 
ter Warwick  Smith  has  con- 
tacted his  French  counter- 
part Guy  Drut  and  the 
Vendee  Globe  race  orga- 
niser Philippe  Jeantot,  urg- 
ing them  to  move  the 
course  further  north,  not 
only  for  this  race  but  all 
ftature  global  races. 

The  defence  minister 
McLachlan  said  Australia  s 
navy  would  not  present  a 
bill  for  these  rescues  even 

though  they  were  cameo 
out  at  so  degrees 

which  Is  nearer  Antarctica 
than  Australia-  But  rescue 
costs  could  soar  with 
Sydney  becoming  a popular 
destination  in  the  run-up  to 
tbe  2000  Olympia. 

Fears  are  growing,  nte&n- 
while,  for  the  safety  of  the 

SSffiftKStSSg 

race,  who  has  been  radio- 

silent  since  Tuesday  rngm 
If  Ms  Gronpe  LG2  1S 
wrecked  it  will  be  the 
fourth  of  16  boats  disableu 
since  the  race  began 
vmhber  4.  Only  six  boa® 

can  now  officially  finish. 


Rugby  League  Sport  In  brief  R®sutts 
Anderson  American  Football  Tennls 

«lw  Super  Bowl  XXXI  is  still  two  nrw  ha  lard  c 
gives  up  Clay  weeks  away,  but  anybody  1-2 

:Ah  fnr  Qaintc  wishing  to  book  a 30-second  Twngojvis) *«. d- 
JOD  TOl  wdinis  advertising  slot  with  Fox  TV  at  c woodrug  (usi  a 


South  Africa  last  month, 
having  been  brought  on  as 
a replacement  for  Wayne 
Proctor  when  Wales  were 
beaten  28-19  by  the 
Wallabies. 

Jonathan  Davies,  the 
Cardiff  fly-half,  who  was 
left  out  of  the  original 
selection  in  favour  of 
Swansea’s  young  pros- 
pect Arwel  Thomas,  goes 


Hockey 


PAUL  ANDERSON,  the  19- 
y ear-old  utility  player 
who  toured  New  Zealand  with 
the  Great  Britain  Academy, 
yesterday  committed  himself 
foE-time  to  St  Helens  and  has 
given  up  w«  Job  In  the  steel 
industry. 

Anderson,  halfway  through 
a four-year  contract,  said:  “I 
want  to  concentrate  on  my 
rugby  career  without:  any  dis- 
tractions.” He  was  Saints’ 

1 Reserve  Player  of  the  Year 
last  season  and  made  his 
npntftr  debat  as  a substitute  in 
the  Norweb  Challenge  first 
leg  against  Wigan  on  Boxing 
Day,  when  Saints  lost  32-22. 
He  is  in  tbe  squad  for  the 

return  at  Knowsley  Road  on 
Sunday. 

“We  are  confident  the 
match  will  go  ahead,"  said 
David  Howes,  foe  St  Helens 
chief  executive,  "with  a rapid 
thaw  forecast  for  foe  weekend 
followed  by  rain."  If  the  game 
is  postponed  a second  time  — 
Jt  was  called  off  on  New 
Year’s  Day  — & wfUgo  ahead 
on  Sunday  week  at  Wigan. 

Featherstone  have  signed 
the  scrum-half  paddy. Hand- 
ley.  the  fallback  Lee  Maher 
and  the  winger  Paul  GfeadhiH 
from  Leeds  for  undisclosed 
foes.  They  have  also  signed 
the  stand-off  or  ioose  forward 
Richard  Chapman  from  Shef- 
field for  a Tee  that  has  to  be 

decided. 


American  Football 

Super  Bowl  XXXI  is  still  two 
weeks  away,  but  anybody 
wishing  to  book  a 30-second 
advertising  slot  with  Fax  TV 
is  already  too  late,  writes 
Peter  Nichols.  All  58  have 
been  snapped  up  at  $1-2  mil- 
lion a time. 

i Table  Tennis 

Matthew  Syed,  the  England 
No.  l,  will  have  local  anaes- 
thetic an  his  injured  hip  to 
take  part  in  his  first  tourna- 
ment of  the  season,  the 
; English  Open  starting  in  Ket- 
i taring  today,  writes  Richard 
i Jago.  He  has  been  restricted 
I to  European  League  and 
Erench  League  matchesL 

Athletics 

! Jackie  Joyner-Xersee,  who 
won  six  Olympic  medals  in 
the  long- jump  and  heptathlon 
before  switching  to  basket- 
ball. returns  to  foe  trade  at 
the  MDlrose  Games  in  New 
! York  on  February  7.  She  will 
run  the  80m  hurdles. 

Swimming 

Britain's  Ian  Wilson,  who  fin- 
ished second  in  Wednesday's 
400  metres  freestyle,  yester- 
day won  the  800m  by  more 
than  nine  seconds  from  Jure 
Bucar  of  Slovenia  at  the 
World  Cop  Short-course  meet- ! 
tog  to  Befiing. 

Hockey 

A narrow  6-5  Win  over  North 
America  gave  Scotland  a sur- 
prise victory  in  the'  four- 
nations  men’s  tournament  in 
Edinburgh  yesterday. 


Tennis 

NRW  ZEALAND  OPRM  (Auckland): 

«— n«d  now  J SUM—  Ora)  w C 
Ruud  P*r)  5-0.  7-4  M Kw  (CMa)  M J 
Tarango  (US)  5-2.  6-C  AM  a Nrii  (US) 
M C Woodruff  (US)  S-7.  5-2.  7-ft  ■ Of*, 
draafca  (SA)  bt  K Kucara  (Slovak)  2-8. 
8-2.  H. 

rrowr  wtwbiatkmiali  q— m> 

SUB*  (Awl)  HKC  Meym  (8p|  M * 
HafUr  (Am)  7-6. 5-0;  T Hna  (SB)  tt  A 
CBrtao  (US)  1-5, 7-6. 5-4;  A Caala  (Sp)  H 
B Buck  (21m]  5-4.  6-2. 

Wrara  N IBnW  (S-rtz)  bt  Y BrauU 
(todoj  7-a.  6-1:  J C—rtau  (US)  bt  A Fra- 
xUrflJS)  6-4,  5-1;  WJ  RamradUc  (US)  bt 
I Mafoa  (Cro)  7-6.  5-4;  L PirowfiiNt.  (US] 
bt  N Sawamam  (Japan)  6-3.  6-7. 5-1. 
COLONIAL  CIAMIC  EXHIBITION 
WHHWI6HT  (KWtowin):  BanMIa-  . 
atm  M racna  (US)  ts  B Backer  (Car)  2-6.  1 

5- 4.  T-O.  Larara*  vteyattm  ■ (Oar) 

bt  J Courier  (US)  6-4.  5-3:  A Mu  Net  Jew 
(Ukr)  bt  3 Draper  (Aus)  0-4,  6-3. 
AUST1UHJAM_  OfRR  (Melbourne): 

Wiitarrtiuii  (QSJ  bt  N Naab  (Aim)  6-3. 

6- a  M R«tofa^(OB)  bt  K Ecwiontfota  (Or) 
5-4.  4-6,  6-4;  J Dulgaau  (SB)  bt  If  Na- 
wnii)  5-a,  6-0. 


IIWIII)  I (US)  bt  S Thm-Wang  pW) 
5-4.  6-3;  M Bed*  (Japan)  M A BKuood 
G-ftDUM  genet  ^el}  btl 
Canto**  (Cz)  6-0. 1-0  ret;  K Calf  (Bel) 
M A~G  Stoat  (fV)  6-3,  8-5.  S-O. 

Basketball 

HBAa  Boston  Kit,  Sen  Antonio  S3;  Ctava- 
tand  78.  Houaton  Si;  PtdladNphla  33.  Dal- 
las lit:  Weffttagtofl  IK.  ptuamx  IIS  (oft 
Denver  gg.  Saatdo  ION  MBwauksa  lift. 
Utah  112  (otS.  Portland  si,  uanl  85; 
Gotdai  State  85,  VMWtnW  KB;  LA 
Lakara  101.  Ctartaita  97. 

Cricket 

DAWSBoirr  MATCH  (Umbaney.  SA): 
Grimland  Wee  2(6-7  {so  ovarc  W Dry 
72.  > Barnard  54;  Jobnaan  3-SB).  Inda 
2066  (34.4  oewai  S Oanguiy  101, 5 Tan- 
dutkar  51;  OMay  2-16).  India  won  1^ 
aavsnwfcttta. 

IIIR  PFRJ.U  Bfl— 81 

Waeam  AiatmUa  150-8  (B  Hogg  58).  Niw  , 
Sooth  WWea  125.  Hbana  Taamnla  ! 
250-0  (D  Boon  75. 6 Young  50)  v Victoria. 


HHRHMTEBI  TOURMAMBIT  (Kuala 
LumpUf):  MateysteC.  SuHtrortand  % South 
Korea  6,  Belgium  Z 

•fTWWATIOMAL  HDOOR  TOUftStA- 

■HNT  (Dundee):  Scotland  6,  North  Amer- 
ica 5;  Australia  4.  South  Africa  A Pkeal 
line  i»  nil  i.  Scotland  Bpta;  2,  AuatraOa  4: 
3,  South  Africa  4;  4.  N America  3. 

Nordic  Skiing 

WORLD  CUP  (Ruhpoldtng,  Gor):  Math 
lam  MeB*a  Mhai  Md*at  event!  1.  R 

Brora  (Gar)  S2mm  06.7aac  (no  time  pane); 

I Z O-C  Qoerndalan  (Nory)  5&4A3  (i):  3.  V 
! UWgouTov  (Rut)  53.40 .3  (ik  a.  S Ftacher 
. (Gen  54.12^4  Cl):  5.  M Klrehnar  (Gar) 
54.176  (1);  6,  p Sandal  (Oar)  S448.0  (D). 

1 raittog  World  Civ  ftaii  gei  1.  B- 
acher  ISSpts;  Z Maigcwrov  179;  3,  D 
BtoerodHen  (Nor)  155:  4.  P UoraUmov 
(But)  1SB;  b,  Groea  IMj  5,  Wrchoer  125. 

SlkwHand  (Nort  4S.1&5  (His  Gretrar- 
PetteHtorren  (her)  47JK2  (2);  S.  C Nlo- 
gnst  (FT)  47JMS  ns  4,  o Main  Ik  (Rue) 
47.156  (1);  6.  U Dial  (Gar)  47,16^  (&):  6,  M 
Zallnar  (Gar)  4TJ3S  (1).  I raw  ig  VmM 
Cap  atMWNgai  1.  Gratoar-Pener-Mamm 
tSTpte;  Z M Forsberg  (Swe)  IBS:  S.  SUna- 
land  129;  4,  Bahia  lift  5>.  OM.  UoMk 
lie. 

Swimming 

WOULD  CUP  SHOirrcOURSX  HUT- 
BM  (B«i] big):  lelicua  Men*e  Boom 
kmtflu  1. 1 Wltoon  (GB)  7nHn  BBMeaa 
Z J Bucar  (Sloven)  a. 04.80:  3.  X Xidmg 
(China)  B.  10.18. 

Table  Tennis 

■MUWMBPMnunariag^  relected 

(Bp)  bt  T Young  (Eog)  21-16, 21-10.  21-15; 
V ti  > ini  (Eng)  bt  S Shaw  (Eng)  21-15. 
15-21.  16-21.  21-16.  21-18;  R Bnuakra 
(Seven)  bt  C OWfleM  (Eng)  14-21.  21-10. 
21-T 8. 21-15;  J Tetter  (&a)  bt  A Wtiraola 
(Eng)  21-12,  2V1S.  21-47;  N Tkhera 
(Japan)  H U jamaa  (Eng)  in-21.  21-0, 
zw,  2Vft  A Parry  (Eng)  bt  J Sevilla  [Sp] 
21-11, 19-21.  2V-18.  16-21,  21-14;  G Lra- 
aan  (Nor)  bt  M Rogan  (Aua)  21-1B.  2VB, 
21-10;  D Malta  (Big)  bt  s Ignjatovie 
(Sloven)  21—18,  5-21,  21-12. 21-11;  B SB)- 
iagtaw  (Eng)  bt  K Langarov  (au)  21-12.  I 
21—19. 16-21.  23-21;  H Rafcavalair  (fing)  M 


on  to  the  bench. 

Hie  coach  Kevin  Bowring 
had  already  made  one  en- 
forced change,  calling  up 
Swansea’s  experienced 
hooker  Garin  Jenkins  as 
replacement  for  Jonathan 
Humphreys,  who  was  sent 
off  when  Cardiff  were 
beaten  by  Drive  In  the 
European  Cup  semi-final 
last  Sunday. 


Htolachar  (Gar)  21-14. 21-13. 21-13:  R V»- 
, rarai  (Nath)  bt  Thompson  21-19.  21-9. 
21-15;  R nattfm  (Wales)  bt  Y Morimoto 

Vapan)  16-21. 21-15, 10-21, 21-15. 21-18; 

Tokaanm*  (Japan)  bt  A Eden  (Eng) 
20-22.  21-16. 17-21. 21-10. 21-13;  W* bra 
bt  Keinath  13-21,  21-15.  21-18.  21-19;  J 
Hah—  (Nath)  bt  Ward  21-10, 12-21. 21-11. 
21-1&  Janlil  il  bt  Wiraota  21-12.  21-8. 
21-14;  — mem  bt  S Lebrun  (Fr)  19-21. 
21-16.  35-23.  17-21.  23-21;  Yoang  bt  H 
Kamkar-Parml  (Can)  21-13.  21-10.  23-25. 
21-15. 

Woaaara  N Dratan  (Eng)  bt  A Palis  (Fr) 
8-21.  21-17.  72-20,  15-21.  21-1ft  C Bra- 
gndi  (Fr)  M N WBIIama  (Wadaa)  21-12, 
21-18.  21-19;  N Mia  (Geri  bt  I Kong 
(Can)  21-12.  21-0.  21-13;  ■■  Haynes 
(Eng)  ts  N Raglnstar  (BM)  24-22.  21-15. 
14-21.  21-17;  Y Zhang  (Fr)  bt  H Lower 
(Eng)  21-12.  21-11.  21-11;  P Kawono 
(Japan)  bt  L Radtord  (Eng)  21-18.  21-18. 
21-15;  T One  (Japan)  bt  L Thornton  (Eng) 
21-18.  21-11.  21-15;  Dantan  bt  P Regn- 
W4ttar  (Bal)  21-15.  20-22.  11—21.  21-16, 
21-13:  P cade  (Can)  bt  G Schwam.  (Ena) 

21-7.  21-16,  20-22.  21-18;  bt  J 

Bamatough  (Eng)  21-16,  21-9,  22-30;  C 
Ora  (Bel)  M B Dauntan  (Wales)  21-16. 
21-6.21-14. 


Fixtures 


lew  Hockey 


WUaflUR  Ayr  X Baaingstofcg  2. 
■HU  New  Jersey  1.  Cataraflc  1 (ott  NY 
Rgngsm  X Yyn^a  Bay  4f  mc«e  4,  Ed- 
imW  i:  Dates  S.  Dae  oil  3:  Anafiatan  3, 
Florida  2. 


21-19, 15-21. 23-21;  H Refcamay  (Eng)  bt 
9 Marshall  (tng)  22-20,  Sr-16,  16-21, 
21-13;  S Atakrai  (TuA)  bt  Shew  21-13, 
15-ffl,  21-17, 17-21.2M1T  KaferaRi  (Gar) 
bt  Mare  hall  iMt.  21-ft  21-U.  21-M;  C 
BaaHas  (Lux)  bt  P Lugm  (Scot)  21-13, 

21-8.  21-«;  * Wsrrf  (HWra)  fat  Biake 

21-14,  21-16,  21-16:  P Hats  mg  (5*0) 
bt  C Th«Rp«en  (Eng)  21-14, 21-11, 21-3;  F 
TiaJtt  (Can)  bt  Johnson  18-21.  21-15. 

21- 15.  19-21.  21-14;  Parry  H N Chariaa 
(Eng)  12-21.  21-14.  2V12,  21-11:  ■ 
Watoar  (Scot)  bt  Eckarsley  21-12,  21-6. 

22- 20;  Laroan  fat  Jamaa  21-K  21-31 2i-S 
H Wdar  (Bid)  bt  BIDIngtcn  ZJ-2Z.  21-18. 
21-W.  2V-1R  K Lange**  (AU)  bt  L 


(750  untasa  aiated) 

Soccer 

MATKMWBI  UtAOim  PM  PMMenr 

Stoke  v Bnrtngnam  (7.4B);  Tremm  w 
Swindon  (7.45). 

LBAOUC  OF  WAIRBt  war  Caua-Tal  v 
Briton  Furry.  Haw  town  v Uanaandlrald. 
FAl  CUPa  PM  ran*  B Patricka  Adi  w 
AIM one  Tn  (7.45);  Snalbouma  v crarton 
(Cork)  (7,45);  AFC  Wtoartord  u Monaghan 
iM  [7.45). 

Basketball 

BUDWRHRR  UAQtlft  Nswciitlt  V 

Manchester;  London  v Leicester  (8JQ. 


• The  late  British  wrttar  Peter  Obfaarainar 
sue  named  wbmar  at  tha  Boh  writers' 
Association  o(  A marten's  WHBam  it  Rich- 
ardson  Award  for  hta  “conalstart  contribu- 
tion to  the  game"1.  Ooberalnar,  Who  died  Ct 
cancer  last  summer.  gauaBad  wertUaloa 
te  cover  tea  sport  wrung  nearly  30  books 
on  (he  game,  at  players  and  Bs  courses. 
Me  served  at  one  time  as  cwiwpondem 
tar  Tha  Guardian  and  The  Observer  ami 
aMwtauwd  readers  of  Gen  Qigrat  tor 
nearly  20  yean  witn  wit  and  style.  Dobe- 
ramerraceivea  TiOvtxra  toS3tor  thaCBS 
Tetertslon  produecraimnor  Prank  Cblrv 
Idn Ion,  known  fbr  hta  pioneering  coverage 
of  The  Master*,  and  43  for  the  former 
LPGA  uuniidutoner  Charles  Uac&ein. 


Pntotfpfrpm  ■ Honmannwriianllii^  0*Briem  cuwe  BRUnshll 

Fitter  Henman 
continues  his 
relentless  rise 


TIM  HENMAN’S  rapid 

rise  through  the  ranks 
gathered  pace  yesterday 
when  his  three-set  victory 
over  the  American  Alex 
O'Brien  not  only  took  him 
into  the  Sydney  International 
semi-finals  hut  also  within 
touching  distance  of  a place 
among  the  world's  elite. 

The  British  No.1  stands 
24th  on  foe  current  ATP  list 
but  this  latest  extension  of  a 
string  of  recent  successes 
means  his  target  of  a top-20 
ranking  is  no  longer  a pipe 
dream,  even,  though  his  next 
opponent  Goran  Ivanisevic, 
who  cruised  past  Sandon 
Stolle  of  Australia  6-4,  6-2, 
may  prove  something  of  a 
stumbling  block. 

Although  Henman  lost  to 
Jim  Courier  on  Sunday  in  foe 
final  of  the  Qatar  Open,  he 
took  the  former  world  No.  1 to 
three  sets,  and  to  Australia  he 
has  now  reded  off  three  sig- 
nificant wins. 


The  Briton’s  service  did 
prove  suspect  early  on,  but 
once  he  had  It  under  control 
he  moved  with  growing  confi- 
dence to  a 1-6,  7-6,  6-4 
victory. 

'1  have  played  quite  a few 
games  in  the  last  few  weeks 
but  I still  feel  frill  of  energy.  I 
am  definitely  feeling  fitter  and 
moving  a lot  better  around  the 
court,"  he  said.  “1  was  mainly 
concerned  with  preparations 
for  the  Australian  Open, 
which  starts  on  Monday.  1 
only  hope  I can  continue  with 
my  form  so  fbr." 

Three  other  British  players. 
Andrew  Richardson,  Mark 
Petchey  and  Jamie  Delgado, 
won  their  first-round  matches 
in  the  qualifying  competition 
for  the  Qpen  in  Melbourne. 

Richardson  beat  Novak 
Nash  of  Australia  6-3.  6-2, 
Petchey  defeated  Konstan- 
tinos  Economiois  of  Greece 
6-4, 4-6. 6-4,  and  Delgado  beat 
Italy’s  Mose  Navarra  6-3. 6-0. 


Australians  play  safe  by  sticking 
to  world  rankings  for  Open 

OFFICIALS  at  the  1 champion  Boris  Becker  is 
Australian  Open  have  seeded  sixth,  true  to  his 


V-/ Australian  Open  have 
used  the  world  rankings  as 
the  basis  for  the  seedings 
for  the  year’s  first  Grand 
Slam  tournament,  which 
starts  on  Monday.  Pete 
Sampras  and  Steffi  Graf  are 
at  No.  1. 

Unlike  the  US  Open  and 
Wimbledon,  where  officials 
also  consider  a player's  re- 
cord on  grass,  the  Austra- 
lian has  a tradition  of  rely- 
ing on  ATP  Tour  and  WTA 
Tour  rankings  in  deciding 
seedings.  The  defending 


champion  Boris  Becker  is 
seeded  sixth,  true  to  his 
ranking,  behind  Thomas 
Muster,  who  has  not 
reached  the  last  eight  at 
Melbourne's  Flinders  Park 
since  1994.  Arantxa  San- 
chez Vlcario  is  the  second- 
seeded  woman  as  Monica 
Seles  has  a broken  finger. 

The  only  significant  de- 
parture from  the  men’s 
rankings  involved  the 
South  African  Wayne  Fer- 
reira. named  No.  7 ahead  of 
Sweden's  Thomas  Enqvist, 
reversing  their  ATP  order. 


1 wont  to 
manage 

Liverpool’ 

John  Bomes  on  following  Roy  Evans 

1 could  be  the  next 
Rank  Rijkaard’ 

Sol  Campbell,  Tottenham  to  Milan 


:Tm 
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NEWCASTLE  IN  LIMBO 


Michael  Walker  puts  Bobby  Robson  at  the  top  of  the  St  James*  Park  wanted  list  as  search  for  Keegan’s  successor  intensifies 

All  eyes  turned  to  Spain 


If  the  shoe  fits, 
you  can  go  to 
the  ball  game 


I EWCASTLE  Unit- 
ed’s search  for  a 
successor  to  Kevin 
Keegan  has  taken 
them  to  Spain. 
Yesterday  three  of  the  club's 
directors,  Douglas  Han,  Fred- 
die Shepherd  and  Freddie 
Fletcher,  flew  to  Barcelona  to 
sound  out  the  possibility  of 
Bobby  Robson  vacating  the 
hot  seat  there  to  return,  to 
England  and  his  native 
North-east 

That  meeting  did  not  rule 
out  the  chances  of  Kenny 
Dalglish  or  John  Toshack  tak- 
ing the  helm  at  St  James’ 
Park  as  the  shortlist  of  poten- 
tial Newcastle  managers 
hardened  to  three. 

Robson,  neither  denying 
the  approach  nor  his  interest 
in  the  Newcastle  job.  said:  “If 
you  believe  all  the  reports. 
I’m  one  of  several  people  that 
are  apparently  being  offered 
the  job  at  the  same  time:  Jo- 
han Cruyff.  Kenny  Dalglish, 
John  Tosha  ck,  Bobby  Robson. 
I’ve  got  no  comment  to  make, 
it’s  all  speculation.  Fra  very 
happy  to  be  at  Barcelona.  Pm 
very  proud  to  be  at  this  club.” 

There  was  no  confirmation 
to  be  had  at  St  James'  Park, 
but  -Barcelona  issued  a state- 
ment through  their  spokes- 
man Jose  Miguel  Peres:  “Mr 
Robson  is  manager  of  Barce- 
lona and  he  will  stay  at  the 
dub  for  the  next  two  years  of 
his  contract  We  are  not  ex- 
pecting any  changes." 

Newcastle,  with  a £160  mil- 
lion stock-market  flotation  at 
stake,  would  presumably 
move  a lot  of  earth  to  get  Rob- 
son even  it  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, they  only  want  him  to 
be  a figurehead  as  Peter 
Beardsley  assumes  the  post  of 
player-manager.  Beardsley,  in 
training  yesterday,  would  not 
comment 

Dalglish  meanwhile  has  in- 
dicated that  he  is  interested 
in  the  job,  although  it  Is  un- 
certain whether  he  has  al- 
ready had  direct  talks  with 
Newcastle. 

Significantly  Alan  Han«m, 
Dalglish’s  best  friend  in  the 
game  and  former  Liverpool 
team-mate,  commented  on  the 
Newcastle  situation  when 
promoting  the  first  football- 
related  investment  fund. 
“You  have  to  employ  a man- 
ager with  experience  at  the 
top  level,”  said  Hansen,  "and 
if  Dalglish  took  the  job  tomor- 
row all  the  doom  and  gloom 
would  be  lifted.”  He  added 
that  Newcastle  still  had 
chances  of  winning  silver- 
ware this  season. 

Toshack,  manager  of  Depor- 
tivo  La  Corufia,  would  not  say 
whether  he  had  spoken,  to  Sir 
John  Hall,  the  Newcastle 
chairman  who  is  on  holiday 
in  Marbella,  and  when  asked 
directly  “Are  you  saying 
you’re  not  interested  in  the 
Job?”  Toshack  replied:  "No, 


Vincent  Hanna 


Show  goes  on . . . Newcastle’s  caretaker  manager  Terry  McDermott  Juggles  his  way  through  yesterday’s  training  session  photograph:  jeffjmtchell 


Tm  not  saying  anything.  An 
I'm  saying  is  I have  a contract 
here  until  the  30th  June 
which  I would  expect,  in  nor- 
mal circumstances,  to  fulfil 
And  then,  to  be  perfectly  hon- 
est, Idon’t  know  where  m be' 
working. 

*Tve  had  a lot  of  calls  about 
this  because  at  the  weekend  I 
announced  I probably  would 
not  be  renewing  my  contract 
when  I finish  the  season,  and 
that’s  caused  a little  bit  of  up- 
heavaL  A couple  of  days  later 
Kevin  resigned  and  people 
may  be  thinking  our  relation- 
ship Is  such  that  we  speak 
more  than  we  do  and  put  two 
and  two  together.” 

Last  night,  though,  it  was 
Robson  rather  than  Toshack, 
Dalglish's  striking  partner  in 
their  Liverpool  playing  days, 
who  was  the  talk  of  the  Tyne. 
Robson  is  famously  loyal  — 

he  turned  down  Barcelona 
twice  during  his  time  at  Ips- 
wich Town  — and,  only  flve 
months  into  a two-year  con- 


tract, he  would  be  reluctant 
not  to  honour  it 

With  the  Spanish  champi- 
onship still  wlnnable,  the 
“return  of  the  native”  appeal 
may  just  be  too  romantic,  al- 
though not  to  Hall,  who  would 
dearly  love  a Geordie  to  lead 
Newcastle  on  to  the  stock 
market 

Whoever  Is  eventually  cho- 
sen, it  will  be  Hall’s  last 
major  act  as  chairman  of 
Newcastle;  it  was  confirmed 
that  he  will  step  aside  after 
the  public  flotation,  transfer- 
ring power  into  the  hands  of 
his  son  Douglas  and  the  chief 
executive,  Fletcher. 

Tm  proud  to  have  been  a 
part  of  Kevin  Keegan’s  flve 
years  at  the  club,”  Hall  said 
yesterday.  ‘T  had  a tremen- 
dous rapport  with  Keegan 
and  no  one  should  underesti- 
mate what  he  did  for  Newcas- 
tle. So  much  was  achieved 
and  our  job  now  is  to  make 
certain  we  build  on  that  The 
dream  lives  on.” 


The  likely  lads 


Bobby  Robson 

ENGLAND  International  as  a 
player,  whose  Impressive  mana- 
gerial reputation  was  gained  at 
Ipswich  Town.  His  trademark 
grey  hair  and  doleful  expres- 
sions were  gamed  managing 
England,  whom  he  led  to  a 
World  Cup  semi-finaL  A return  to 
club  level  brought  further 
achievements  at  PSV  Eindhoven 
in  Holland,  and  Sporting  Lisbon 
and  Porto  In  Portugal,  before  he 
took  over  al  Barcelona  last  sum- 
mer. Despite  the  high  expecta- 
tion level  he  is  enjoying  the  Job. 
However,  he  still  has  a house  In 
Ipswich  and  will  return  to  Eng- 
land sooner  or  later. 

Ages  64.  Odds:  2-1. 


to  take  the  Job: 

Geordie  boy  goes  back  to  his 
roots. 

Reason  not  toe  "I'm  at  the 
biggest  dub  In  the  wortd”.  . 


Kenny  Dalglish 

THE  greatest  Brffish  footballer  of 
his  generation.  He  was  a hugely 
successful  manager  at  Liver- 
pool, winning  three  league 
championships  in  his  time  at 
Anfield  including  the  Double.  But 
he  caused  a stir  by  resigning 
from  Liverpool,  blaming  the 
pressures  caused  by  a combina- 
tion of  the  Hiflsborough  disaster 
and  the  day-to-day  running  of  a 
big  football  dub.  However,  Dd- 
gSsh  returned  out  of  the  blue  to 
lead  Blackburn  first  to  promo- 
tion and  then  to  the  Premiership 
title.  Once  again  he  resigned, 
and  he  Is  now  “working”  for  the 
chairman  of  Rangers,  David 
Murray. 

Age:  45.  Odds  12-1.  • 
Reasons  to  take  the  Job: 

addicted  to  football;  ikes  spend- 
ing money. 

not  tee  golf. 


Ashton  leaps  straight  out 
of  Bath  and  into  Ireland’s 
Five  Nations  hot  seat 

Robert  Armstrong  finds  atop  coach  pointing  in  a new  direction 

B 


RIAN  ASHTON  yester- 
day stunned  English 


’rugby  by  accepting 
the  post  of  Ireland  coach 
for  the  duration  of  the  Five 
Nations  Championship. 

Ashton  resigned  as 
Bath’s  coach  only  on  Mon- 
day. Early  next  week  he 
will  Join  the  Irish  squad  in 
Limerick,  where  they  will 
prepare  for  their  Five 
Nations  opener  against 
France  at  Lansdowne  Road 
in  eight  days’  time. 

His  decision  to  step 
straight  into  a job  that  only 
became  available  with  the 
resignation  of  his  predeces- 
sor Murray  Kidd  on  Tues- 
day evening  scuppers  Jack 
Rowell’s  plan  to  bring  Ash- 
ton on  to  the  English  coach- 


ing staff.  On  Wednesday 
Rowell  appeared  optimistic 
about  recruiting  Ashton  to 
coach  the  England  backs. 
Now  Ashton  and  Rowell 
will  have  a head-to-head 
confrontation  as  national 
coaches  when  Ireland  play 
host  to  England  at 
Lansdowne  Road  on  Febru- 
ary 15. 

England’s  loss  conld  turn 
out  to  be  a significant  bo- 
nus for  Ireland,  who  for 
once  have  stolen  a march 
on  their  major  rivals, 

“The  Irish  RFU  moved 
really  fast  in  the  wake  of 
my  resignation  and  the  de- 
parture of  Murray  Kidd,” 
said  Ashton,  “it  is  a mas- 
sive task  but  I am  looking 
forward  to  it.  I had  always 


hoped  to  work  again  at  the 
highest  leveL” 

The  Ireland  manager  Fat 
Whelan  said  yesterday:  "I 
am  pleased  to  welcome  on 
board  a man  of  the  calibre 
of  Brian  Ashton.” 

The  49-year-old  Ashton, 
who  was  a schoolmaster 
until  last  summer,  joined 
Bath  in  1989  and  helped 
them  win  a total  of  10  tro- 
phies. Previously  he  had 
coached  in  France  and  Italy 
and  had  a short  spell  as  an 
England  coach  In  1985,  in 
the  days  when  the  team  was 
chosen  by  an  RFU  paneL 
Ireland,  demoralised  by 
seven  defeats  in  their  last  10 
internationals.  Including 
home  defeats  by  Western 
Samoa  and  Italy,  represent. 


a big  challenge  for  Ashton. 
But  his  humour,  his  honest, 
down-to-earth  manner  and 
acute  tactical  awareness  are 
bound  to  give  them  mi  im- 
mediate boost. 

The  perspective  Ashton 
pnt  on  his  England  loyal- 
ties underlined  the  extent 
to  which  professionalism 
nowadays  transcends 
national  barriers. 

“I  have  always  been  a 
patriotic  Lancastrian  and 
Englishman  SO  it  will  be 
odd  to  coach  a team  with 
the  aim  of  beating  England 
next  month,”  he  admitted. 
“But  for  the  period  of  the 
Five  Nations  I will  be  as 
green  as  any  Irishman. 

“Our  sport  is  now  profes- 
sional- This  sort  of  thing 


happens  in  other  sports,  no- 
tably soccer.  Terry  Vena- 
bles Is  Australia’s  coach 
and  Jack  Chariton  was  suc- 
cessfully in  charge  of  Ire- 
land for  several  years.” 

Ashton’s  long-term  fixture 
remains  uncertain  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a home  win 
at  the  expense  of  either 
France  or  England  would 
make  him  the  toast  of 
Ireland. 

He  already  enjoys  a nod- 
ding acquaintance  .with 
many  of  the  Irish  players 
registered  with  Courage 
League  clubs,  but  that 
relationship  will ' need  to . 
develop  rapidly  if  Ireland, 
the  habitual  wooden  spoon- 
ists.  hope  to  avoid  yet  an-' 
other  whitewash. 


Irene  Jacob  is  a great  squasher  of  the  all-encompassing  thesis. 
No  wonder  Krzysztof  Kieslowski,  that  inspired  philosopher  of 
the  unknowable,  had  a soft  spot  for  her.  Was  she  his  muse? 
“Now,  how  would  / know?” 

Simon  Hattenstone  meets  actress  Irene  Jacob 
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John  Toshack 

A FORMER  Keegan  akWdck  at 
Liverpool,  Toshacks  initial  man- 
agement success  came  at 
Swansea  City,  whom  he  took 
from  Fourth  Division  to  First  In 
successive  seasons.  He  then 
moved  to  Spain  where  he  en- 
joyed relative  prosperity  wtth 
Real  Sociedad  before  assuming 
the  massive  task  of  managing 
Real  Madrid.  Now  at  Deportivo 
La  Corufia,  though  his  popularity 
in  the  north-east  of  Spain  has 
dwindled  because  of  his  exces- 
sively defensive  tactics.  His  con- 
tract expires  in  June. 

Age:  47.  Odds:  4-1. 


to  take  the  job: 

unemployed  ' at  the  end  of  the 
season  — an  announcement  he 
made  (cocnddentalW  on  Sunday 
night 

Reasons  not  to:  Welsh; 
suntan. 


WE  MIGHT  have 
guessed  that 
Wayne  Weaver  • 
used  to  be  a shoe 
salesman.  He  once  earned  $40 
a week  fitting  glass  slippers  on 
Cinderellas.  He  has  kissed 
hopefully  a lot  of  frogs.  Now  he 
Is  golngtothebalL 
Actually,  he  no  chance 

of  going  to  the  balL  Things  like 
that  don’t  happen  in  real  life. 
Do  they? 

Tm  talking  American  foot- 
ball. Wayne  Weaver  owns  the 
Jacksonville  Jaguars.  Who 
they?  I bear  you  cry.  They 
have  just  came  through  the 
playof&andgotoGreenBay 
on  Sunday  to  play  the  Packers 
for  a place  in  Super  Bowl  XXXL 
it's  a big  story,  and  that’s 
because  two  years  ago  the  Jag- 
uars did  not  exist;  they  are  an 
“expansion  team”,  a new  fran- 
chise, made  up,  invented,  and 
fimded  from  scratch.  And  if 
you  think  that’s  crazy,  listen 
to  this:  in  the  other  Confer- 
ence decider  the  New  England 
Patriots  will  play  the  brand 
iww  ftimlina  Panthers. 

Let  me  try  to  translate  into  a 
British  context  You  have  to 
assume  feat  the  Premiership 
is  organised  into  franchises, 
like  tdevtsion  companies. 
Holders  pay  the  league  for  the 
privilege  (about  £87  million 
each)  and  then  are  expected  to 
provide  a modem  stadium 
and  huge  resources. 

Let’s  pretend  that,  say , Bris- 
tol and  Brighton  put  bids 
together  (the  local  authorities 
are  usually  involved)  and  are 
voted  in. 

They  have  no  players.  In 
Britain,  they’d  be  in  a free-for- 
all  sale  and  get  nowhere.  In 
the  United  States,  the  market 
is  rigged  to  help  the 
underdogs. 

First,  every  team’s  salary 
bill  is  capped.  Currently  it 
stands  at  £24.4  million  a year; 
not  bad  money  considering  no 
dub  can  play  more  than.  20 
games  in  a season. 

Second,  most  contracts  in 
the  US  are  short,  with  many 
players  released  at  the  end  of 
each  season.  Applied  here,  the 
other  Premiership  dubs 
would  have  to  offer  Bristol  and 
Brighton  access  to  designated 
out-of-contract  players  on 
their  rosters.  In  the  US  this 
year  the  two  new  teams  got  42 
players  each,  they  then  had  to 
strike  deals  and  retain  30. 


Then  there  is  the  draft.  The 
National  Football  League  is 
fed  from  the  College  system. 
NFL  teams  earn  “draft  picks” 
in  reverse  order  to  their 
league  position;  again  the 
market  Is  rigged  to  strengthen 
the  least  successful.  The  two 
new  dubs  got  14  extra  draft 
picks  each. 

- So  the  temple  of  the  free- 

enterprise  system  is  tempered 
with  a form  of  state  socialism 
that  is  designed  to  support 
Cinderellas:  . 

Of  course,  one  of  the  snags 
of  franchises  is  that  they  usu- 
ally belong  to  individuals,  not 
to  daces.  They  can  later  be 
traded  or  moved.  If  the  NFL’s 
recent  habits  were  followed, 
Brighton  might  later  be  lured 
to  Sunderland-  A few  years 
ago  Los  Angeles  hosted  both 
foe  Raiders  and  the  Rams, 
now  those  two  are  to  be  found 
in  Oakland  and  St  Louis 
respectively,  and  now  LA  has 
no  team. 

“America’s  greatest  game  is 
opportunity,”  said  Joe  Kapp, 
the  former  head  coach  at 
Berkeley.  “Football  is  merely 
the  expression  of  it” 

But  even  with  foe  system 
working  for  you.  bow  do  you 
batter  into  the  play-offs  a 
makeshift  squad  of  has-beens, 
raw  recruits  and  nn-hopers? 
How  did  Jacksonville  heat  the 
Super  Bowl  fhvourites,  the 
Denver  Broncos,  30-27?  With  a 
wonderful  running  quarter- 
back called  Mark  Brunell, 
that’s  how.  And  with  a coach- 
ing magician.  Tom  Coughlin, 
who  stood,  red-faced  and 
white-haired,  before  the 
media  last  week  and  said: 
“Man,  we  can  win  this  game;  I 
just  don’t  have  any  idea  how.” 

And  how  about  foe  Carolina 
Panthers  who  went  to  Dallas, 
found  foe  Cowboys  mired  in 
sleaze  and  beat  them  28-17. 
Two  Dallas  players  recently 
pleaded  guilty  to  offences  in- 
volving 10-year-old  girls;  two 
more  are  accused  of  assaulting 
a Former  dancer  at  gunpoint. 

As  Skip  Bayless  of  Sports 
Illustrated  puts  it;  Cowboys 
with  character  flaws  have 
found  that  Dallas  nights  am  be 
a blur  of  women  who  will  sup- 
ply sex  and  men  who  will  sup- 
ply drugs. 

SO  THE  Panthers  go  to 
play  the  Patriots  and 
foe  Jaguars  have  to 
make  foe  pilgrimage 
to  Green  Bay  to  face  the  ghost 
of  Vince  LombardL  They  have 
no  chance.  Nota  prayer.  Cin- 
derellas only  go  to  foe  ball  in 
foe  movies,  and  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  has  to  shoot 
the  Ugly  Sisters  first 
But  that’s  what  they  said 

last  week,  and  foe  week  be- 
fore. I am  risking  a modest 
wager  on  both  of  them.  And  I 
shall  be  glued  to  the  TV.  Go 
and  do  likewise. 
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Set  by  Paul  ~ 


Across 


1 Delicate  chip . . . One-NSl 
{Soccer’s  first  half 
spectacular)  (7) 

5 Obstacle  sees  “The 
Gunners*  back-pedalling 
Into  rose  bush  (7) 

9 Pun  in  scorer  found  mtfw 
bathroom  (4,5) 

40  Chairman  carries  soccer’s 
premier  north — he's  In 
construction  (5) 

11  Show  yellow  card  to  reserve 

(4) 

12  The  sauce  ofany  10  with  . 
names  (10) 

14  Put  kit  on  at  home  against 
Forest  (not  for)  (6) 

15  Is  a spectator  at  Watford  and 
Chester  not  alt  there?  (7) 

19  Press  sez  nonsense  about 
Quangle- Wangle  (7) 

18  Immaturity  of  Overton  on  a 
German  ground  (8) 


20  Versatile  player  to  run  “Real 
Oldham*  (3-7) 

21  The  frame  of 3 23  (4) 

24  Alittie  pass  to 'keeper  for  3 

23(5) 

.23  So  therek  a choice  between 
the  man  in  the  middle  and 
midfield  (9) 

29  Encouraged  jounalist  to 
attend  Lincoln  races  (7) 

27  Gently  boils  fish  avoiding 
wrasse's  head  (7) 

Pawn 


1 Indian  term  of  reepect  is  bah 

humbug!  (5) 

2 3 23  with  famous  address  (7) 

3 The  odd  characters  In 
chintzy  urban  development 
W 

4 ^^gj,0elheror19ina,first 

5 23— bad  loser,  down  with 
Barnet  (6,9) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  SO^Se 

9 Pondering  score  about  thirty 
seconds  after  “Posh*  (i(J) 

7 23  with  very  little  money — 
transfer  reported  (7) 

8 23  of  foreigners  losing  their 
way  at  the  top  (7) 

13  Breton  eleven  right  away  in 
a shambles:  square  and 
generous  (10) 

16  3 23  with  wingers  dead 

central  (7) 

17  Poor  sod,  one  set  free  (7) 

19  Sugar  company  head  of 

Spurs  in  a sticky  situation  (7) 

22  23  is  in  front  on  the  radio  (5) 

23  side  of  meat  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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